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Preface 


China looked with suspicion at the emergence of Pakistan. 
The idea of a separate homeland had dangerous implications 
for the 50 million Chinese Muslims, particularly those in the 
adjoining region of Sinkiang. The Chinese central government 
had never been able to exercise firm control in that distant 
province. Its overwhelmingly Muslim population had revolted 
on many occasions for its emancipation from Han domination. 
The Mao regime, therefore, was quite apprehensive of Pakistan’s 
ideology and its role as the watch-raan, the guardian and the 
protector of Muslim interests in that remote and strategic part 
of China. It was precisely for this reason that Peking refused to 
entertain Pakistan’s request about the stationing of its Consul* 
General in that sensitive area. The letters on the recognition of 
the Chinese Communist government addressed through the 
Pakistani Embassy in Moscow, the Chinese response and the 
delay in the establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries have been examined in depth on the basis of the 
material available only in the Chinese language and hitherto 
unutilized by scholars. 

Peking's relations with the most allied ally of the Western 
Powers proceeded in an uneven fashion. Certain actions of 
Pakistan were considered positive by China, while others could 
not be assessed sympathetically. The two countries had 
different social and political systems, ideological moorings and 
object is es, but they came to share common hostility towards 
India and apprehensions about the USSR. Relations between 
them developed in depth after the Sino-Indian conflict of 1962 
MhftDj? .mimhw x\f jgjesmtaMi on the hruuuiajyi- trad?, air 
service, radio-photo etc. were signed, friendly visits became 
frequent and Peking extended economic and military assistance 
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to Pakistan Thus, a special relationship came to be forged 
between the two countries 

The growth of the Sino-Pakistan axis was watched with 
concern and anxiety in Moscow In order to counter the 
Chinese influence in Pakistan, the USSR exerted itself to bring 
about reconciliation between India and Pakistan at Tashkent 
and extended large scale economic assistance and even some 
military aid to Pakistan The rapid growth in the Soviet in 
fluence in Pakistan after Tashkent and the propounding of the 
policy of equi distance, i e normal bilateral relations with all 
the great Powers, by Ayub Khan was not to the liking of 
China Pakistan seemed to be drifting away from China under 
the “revisionist * influence of the Kremlin 

However, in the wake of the Bangladesh crisis the tics 
between China and Pakistan again became stronger In order 
to preserve its hold m Pakistan, the self proclaimed champion 
of the national liberation movements, i e China, adopted 
quite an indifferent attitude towards the freedom struggle of 
the people of East Bengal against the ruthless and oppressive 
dictatorial regime of Yahya Khan Even after the sovereign 
People s Republic of Bangladesh came into existence, China 
continued its hostile posture towards it by not recognizing 
Sheikh Mujib s government and vetoing Dacca’s application for 
membership in the United Nations 

The twists and turns in the Sino-Pakistan relations, the 
Chinese attitude during the Indo-Pak conflicts of 1965 and 1971 
and towards Bangladesh as also the present abnormal state of 
relations between Pakistan on the one hand and Bangladesh 
and India on the other and Peking’s role therein are critically 
examined and analysed in depth in the present study 

The author has made extensive use of the material available 
in the Chinese language About 150 basic documents on the 
subject, 'om: of them translations from the Chinese language, 
have been collected, and these are being published separately 
as a companion volume of this study 

While I have benefitted from the comments of many friends 
and colleagues, the views expressed in the study are entirely my 
personal views I am greatly indebted to Professor M S 
Vcnkataramani, Dean, School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University and Mr B K. Basu, Director, 
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Historical, Division, Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi, 
for their encouragement and continuing interest in the publi- 
cation of the present study. I thank my son Rajendra for his 
help in editing and reading the proofs and my wife, Sheila Devi 
Jain, who has rendered assistance of various kinds. 

New Delhi J. P. Jain 
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I Establishment of 
Diplomatic Relations 


In according recognition to the People’s Republic of China, 
Pakistan was primarily moved by considerations of its ideologi- 
cal moorings and aspirations, the fact of its being geographi- 
cally close to China, trade and British guidance. Pakistan, 
which set out to shape a pure if archaic Islamic State, felt 
attracted towards the large Muslim population in China. A 
study of the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs asserted 
that there existed “historic bonds” between the Chinese and 
the Indian Muslims and that even after the establishment of 
British power in India the cultural and commercial intercourse 
between the two peoples continued. The study went on to 
remark, “With the ascendancy of Russia in Central Asia, 
Samarkand and Bokhara were cut off from Peshawar and 
Lahore but Kashgar and Khotan were not " l It might be 
recalled that Kashgar and Khotan are in Chinese Turkistan, 
known as Sinkiang. 

Being the largest Muslim country in the world and claiming 
itself to be an ideological state, which was said to be created on 
the basis of Islam, Pakistan considered it its bounden duty to 
protect the interests of the Muslim World. This it attempted 
to do by expressing its sympathy and support for the rights and 
interests of the oppressed Muslim people or communities in 
various countries and for their demands of separate homeland 
and freedom from foreign rule The principle of self-deter- 
mination was pressed into service and all that served as an 
ideological camouflage for Pakistan’s own expansionist ten- 
dencies in the world. It was, therefore, natural for Pakistan 
to project, soon afrer jfs coming into existence, its communal 
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approach m international relations and to express its <enous 
concern for the sufferings and emancipation of the fifty million 
Chinese Muslims (The Chinese communists speak of only ten 
millions), as for Muslims in India and other parts of the world 
A study of the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs 
Muslim China by Ahmed Ah published in August 1949, 
estimated the strength of Muslims in some of the provinces of 
China in the following way 


Prounce 

Total Population 

Percentage of 
Muslims 

Smkiang 

4 4 Million 

94 

Ninghsia 

About 1 Million 

75 

Kansu 

6 3 Million 

69 

Shensi 

9 8 Million 

41 

Chmghai 

1 5 Million 

large 


Estimates of Muslim population in other provinces were placed 
between 1 and 13 percent except for Yunnan where the 
Muslims accounted for 28 per cent of the total population of 
1 1 million 

The study quoted above found the way of life and racial 
characteristics of the Chinese Muslims in the provinces, where 
they were in majority or in considerable number, as “quite 
distinct from the Hans or Chinese” and clo'ely akin to other 
Muslim countries The author of the study, therefore, asserted 
that the Pakistani Muslims shared w-ith them the same culture, 
religion, outlook and language The author recalled that the 
Chine'e Muslims preferred to send their children for education 
to Muslim countries than to China where they disliked educa- 
tion being imparted through Chinese and found no separate 
facilities for their boarding and lodging In China, the Muslim 
students “have either to de Muslimise themselves or forego 
education ” The Turkis preferred the latter, he added 

The author of Muslim China described vividly the “unspeak- 
able sufferings,” including the merciless persecution and 
massacre that the Chinese Muslims had to undergo und*r the 
Manchus (1644.1911) The terror of the Manchu dynasty was 
not confined to the breaking up of Muslim political power and 
the suppression of all their aspirations but also extended to the 
denial of the freedom of expression and belief to them As a 
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result the Muslims rose in rebellion a number of times. 

The policy of the Kuomintang, the successors of the 
Manchus was not much different from that of their predecessor 
although the Kuommtang policy, as laid down by Sun Yat-sen 
in his Three Principles, was one of self-determination for the 
racial groups and minorities of the country. As late as 1928, 
the “Christian” General Fang Yu-hsiang, once a great friend 
and classmate of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, also a 
Christian, invaded Hochow in Kansu, and “liquidated” the 
Muslims of that place. “Even to this day,” the author of 
Muslim China said in 1949, the Muslims still lived outside the 
city walls in Nanking, the capital of China, and other cities 
and had “no special protection ” The phrase “special protec- 
tion” reminds one of the Muslim League s demand under the 
British rule in India which subsequently sowed the seeds of a 
separate homeland for the Indian Muslims. Since the founda- 
tion of the Chinese Republic in 1911, Chinese Turkistan, 
“never really Chinese has been striving for independence,” he 
said, but the Kuomintang never went beyond the promise of 
granting autonomy This, he observed, was hardly sufficient to 
satisfy the “national aspirations” of the people who demanded 
“independence and freedom from foreign rule” and favoured 
the discontinuance of Ch.nese rule in the New Dominion, that 
is Sinkiang. 

At one time, the author of Muslim China recalled the heroic 
figure of Yakoob Beg who, under the title of Ataliq Ghazi, 
founded an independent Kingdom in Sinkiang which was recog- 
nized by both Russia and Great Britain m 1872. The Sultan 
of Turkey conferred on him the title of Emir-ul-Mominin. 
Another personage under the title of Sultan Suleiman procla- 
imed himself ruler of one half of Yunnan Thus during 1860 
and 1873, the Muslims in Chin3 stood on the threshold of a 
great Muslim state in China that would have established their 
sway over large areas of the Middle Kingdom, i e. China The 
dream did not come true largely because of the disunity among 
the ranks of the Muslim leaders, he said 

Although the opportunity was lost in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, but that was no cause for despair. The cir- 
cumstances in the middle of the present century were considered 
to be no less propitious for the realization of that dream All the 
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five provinces of China where Muslims were estimated Jo be in 
majority or near majority, were contiguous and of these the 
provinces of Chmghai and Nmghsia are unique, * said the 
author of Muslim China in having two Muslims as their 
governors The consciousness among the Chinese Muslims of 
the 'joys of freedom ’ the awakening in Asia that made pos- 
sible the fight against 4 the aggressors whether native 
and foreign,” and the birth of Pakistan that sent a wave of 
joy in the hearts of all Muslims in China — all these were 
expected to facilitate that dream 

In a telegram of condolence on the death of Jinnah sent by 
“Peiping Muslims on behalf of 50 million Chinese Muslims 
to the Government of Pakistan Jinnah was described as 'the 
beloved leader of Muslims all over the world and ‘brotherly 
affection" was conveyed to the Pakistani people Articles 
contributed on the occasion in Yuch Hun a Chinese bi weekly 
on 18 September 1948, sroke of the Chinese Muslims* deter- 
mination to continue the great struggle which the Qund i- 
Azam (Jinnah) had carried on, that is of creating a separate 
homeland for Muslims rn China One article asserted that the 
fire that burnt in the breast of a Chinese Muslim was the same 
as that m the breast of a Pakistani Muslim and that Muslims 
of China wou'd try to fulfill Jmnah’s mission in struggling 
for the welfare of Muslim masses by “emancipating our fifty 
million brethren ” The author of Muslim China assured all 
possible help on behalf of the Pakistani Muslims when he 
concluded his book with expressions of friendship and under- 
standing for the cause of the Chinese Muslims 

With a view to succeed m the civil war, the Chinese Com- 
munists made certain promises to the Muslims about protecting 
their Muslim culture, guaranteeing religious freedom, assisting 
them to form an autonomous Muslim State and even helping 
“to unite the Muslims of China, Outer Mongolia, Smkiang 
and Soviet Russia ’ 2 These empty gesture, of goodwill to- 
wards the Muslims were a tactical move to gain the goodwill of 
the majority community in the provinces It cmnated from 
the very weak position of the Chinese Communists in the area 
For well over a decade, since the establishment of the Chinese 
Communist Party in 1921, the Communist Movement in 
Smkiang could make little headway and whatever successes 
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it made duiing Sheng-Shih-ts’ai’s collaboration with the Soviet 
Union came to naught when Governor Sheng decided to break 
with Moscow with the result that the Communists came to be 
arrested and persecuted. When Mao’s legions entered Sinkiang 
in October 1949, the Chinese Communists had no indigenous 
support in the area and it was not until early 1950 that the 
Chinese Communist forces reached Kashgar. 

The show of palliative measures designed to humour the 
Muslims could hardly be expected to last long. Once the 
authority of the Chinese Communists had been firmly establish- 
ed, Mao could not be expected to discard either the general 
Communist attitude towards Islam and all other religions or 
to give up the belief in the cultural superiority of the Chinese 
over the Muslims. In fact, the sinification of Muslims in 
Sinkiang proceeded with greater pace than before under the 
slogans of raising the communist consciousness of the people 
and combatting “local nationalism,” though occasionally lip 
service W3s also paid to fighting great Han Chauvinism. The 
consolidation of the Chinese Communist hold over this far 
distant area, inhabited by 94 per cent non-Chinese people, 
could not be an easy task. It might be recalled that when the 
tribal leaders of 111 and Intng areas in Sinkiang proceeded to 
establish the quasi-independent state of “East Turkestan 
Republic” in 1944, the leaflets that were distributed by them 
emphasized the freedom of national minorities in the USSR 
and contrasted the tragic situation in Sinkiang. One of them 
stated. 

Our nearest blood relations are the Kuzakhs, Kirghiz, 
Uzbeks and Tartars. In the Soviet Union each of these 
races has organized its own government and its members 
arc living free and joyful lives. 3 

The other blood relations of the Muslims in China lived, 
among other places, m Pakistan and in case of their organizing 
themselves for emancipation, the Muslims in Sinkiang might 
work for their separation from China and linking their destiny 
with their co-religiomsts in the neighbourhood. The Chinese 
suspicions in this regard were revealed as early as 9 September 
1947. On that day, the China Digest, a magazine devoted to 
reporting the Chinese peoples* activities, thoughts and 
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hopes, carried a report date-lined New Delhi 10 August 1947 
from one Harm Shah in which it was stated that so long as 
the leadership of Pakistan had no time to think much of affairs 
bejond their borders but it was known that they looked upon 
Sinkiang “as a Muslim Nation, perfectly entitled to Sovereign 
Statehood, as much as the Pakistan has come to be ’ It would 
not be surprising the report added if close concert developed 
between Pakistan and Sinkiang and if the pace of events in 
Sinkiang was hastened China's diplomats must expect 
some hard work, it emphasized These suspicions later 
found expression in the Chinese reply to Pakistan’s note of 
recognition in which Peking refused to accede to Pakistan’s 
request that Sinkiang concerned authorities consider their 
Consul-General stationed in Kashgar, Lt Col Mohammed 
Sadiq, as Pakistan s righteous and trusted representative in 
S ml tang 

As for trade being a factor in Pakistan recognizing the Mao 
regime, it is to be noted that sizable Muslim business commu- 
nities nourished in the Sinkiang province of China Many 
of them came from Kashmir, Chitral and Pakistan The reason 
why Pakistan wanted an early end of the Chinese civil war 
was its desire for trade relations with China Soon afier the 
return of peace to China, trade relations came to be establish- 
ed and China became one of Pakistan’s principal customers 
It might be recalled that before the scaling off of the border 
between Gilgit and Sinkiang in November 1959 traders from 
both sides used to exchange goods free of restrictions 4 

Soon after the establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China, ZafruIIah Khan, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, told 
a press conference that the question of according recognmon to 
the Communist regime “would have to be faced” and asked 
the Western powers to be realistic in the matter 5 Dwn, the 
influential Pakistani paper, reminded the Government of 
Pakistan of the large Muslim population and “geographical 
contiguity” of China with Pakistan which “has a special 
appeal to our people" and stressed that in recognizing the 
Peking regime, the primary consideration should be “our own 
national interest ” Pakistan, the paper added, should not wait 
for any lead from any one else * The appeal to the Western 
powers and waiting for any lead from other quarters strongly 
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suggest the influence which the British, whom Pakistan regarded 
as their “best friends,” exercized in the Pakistan Government. 
The simultaneous announcement of the recognition of the 
Chinese Communist regime in London and Karachi was also 
sufficient proof of the fact that there existed close collaboration 
between the Pakistani and the British Governments in the 
matter and the delay could only be explained on the ground 
that the consultations between them could not be brought to 
a conclusion before 4 January 1950 

In according recognition to the Mao regime, Pakistan was 
not in any way inhibited as the United States was because of 
its involvement in the Chinese civil war and close association 
with Chiang Kai-shek. Pakistan had not taken sides in the 
Chinese civil war, had no past connections with Chiang Kai- 
shek and had hardly any cause for sympathy with him. In 
fact Marshal Chiang Kai-shek came to be regarded as a perso- 
nal friend of Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Prime Minister, and an 
admirer of the Indian National Congress. He disappointed 
Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, when he sought to put pressure 
on the British for the independence of India in order to win the 
war. In a statement issued in India during his visit in early 
1942, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek advised the British to withdraw 
from the sub-contient immediately, that is, without waiting 
fora settlement of the Hindu- Muslim problem or first acceding 
to the Muslim League demand for partition of India. Jinnah 
regretted that Marshal Chiang should have indulged in 
“generalities without understanding the political situation in 
India and the constitutional adjustments which are necessary.” 
He also criticized Chiang for expressing views which “may be 
exploited to the detriment of Muslim India.” Little did Jinnah 
realize that to endorse his views on this score would have been 
suicidal for the Chinese ruler especially when one took into 
account the continuous struggle of the Muslims in China for 
separation of the regions m which they were in a majority from 
the central Chinese authority. It is significant to note in this 
connection the observation contained in the study of the 
Pakistan Institute of International Affairs referred to earlier. 
It said, “Little though was known in the sub-continent of the 
happenings in Central Asia, the Muslims in India could not 
but sympathise with the Muslim people in their struggle for 
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emancipation ’ 7 

The decision of the Pakistan Government to recognize the 
Central People s Government of the People’s Republic of China 
m Peking as the legal government of China was convcjcd by 
Qureshi, Pakistan’s Ambassador in Moscow, in a letter addres 
sed to the Chinese I oreign Minister Chou En-Iai on 5 January 
1950 As that letter said nothing about Pakistan severing its 
relations with the “Kuommtang reactionaries,” it evidently 
could not be said to meet the requirements contaircd in Mao’s 
invitation to foreign powers to recognize the new regime and 
for that matter could hardly be described as the adoption on 
the part of Pakistan of a “friendly attitude towards the People s 
Republic of China ’ Moreover, the Chinese could not but 
have roticed that the letter was addressed not by Pakistan’s 
Prime Minister or even Foreign Minister but merely an 
Ambassador who had the audacity to address Chou En lai as 
simply Foreign Minister The letter, therefore, remained 
unanswered and unacknowledged to this date When no 
response was forthcoming for twenty days, the Pakistan Govern* 
ment hastened to repair the damage done by issuing an oflicia! 
communique on 24 January 1950 which stated that the 
' Pakistan Government has withdrawn the recognition from the 
Chinese Kuomintang Government stationed in Taiwan ” 

On 29 January 1950, Qureshi was instructed to address 
another letter to his counterpart, Wang Chia-hsiang, the Chinese 
Ambassador in the Soviet Union In that letter, written in 
continuation of the earlier official note of 5 January 1950, he 
requested his Chinese colleague to convey to the Govern- 
ment in Peking a cable from the Pakistan Government which 
referred to Pakistan’s recognition of the Mao regime as the 
legal government of China, Mao’s announcement of 1 October 
1949 and expressed the wish to establish diplomatic relations 
with China as early as possible on the basis of equably, mutual 
benefit and mutual respect for territory and sovereignty But 
“before the appointment of Ambassador” the Pakistan Govern- 
ment requested the Peking regime to ask the Smkiang con- 
cerned authorities 

(a) to consider Pakistan’s Consul Genera! stationed in 
Kashgar Lt. Co! Mohammed Sadiq as Pakistan’s 
righteous and trusted rcprc'cntative in Sinkiang, 
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(b) to allow him to manage the office in that capacity and 
give him all the necessary facilities ; and 

(c) to give Pakistan’s special representative m Nanking 
Tajuddm and other personnel all the convenience to 
shift to Peking (to enable him to arrange the Pakistan 
Embassy accommodation) and allow him to take his 
followers and official documents. The Chinese Govern- 
ment was also asked to inform Taj ud din “immediately" 
about it. 

In the second paragraph of that letter, attention of the 
Chinese Government was drawn to the official communique 
issued on 24 January 1950 and Peking was again informed that 
the Pakistan Government had "righteously” withdrawn the 
recognition from the Chinese Kuomintang Government station- 
ed in Taiwan and accordingly instructed its all diplomatic 
representatives in foreign countries not to regard the 
Kuomintang representatives in foreign countries as its diplo- 
matic representatives. In the last paragraph of the letter, 
hope was expressed that Wang Chia-hsiang would convey 
the contents of the letter to his government and inform Qurcshi 
of the result "as early as possible ” For an early reply, Qurcshi 
wrote to Wang Chia-hsiang, "Our Government and myself will 
be grateful to you.’’ 8 

The reply note of the Chinese Government was delivered by 
Wang Chia-hsiang to Qureshi on 4 February 1950 and was 
addressed by Li K’e-nung, Vice-Foreign Minister of the Peking 
Government, to the Pakistan Government. The note formally 
acknowledged the receipt of Quresln’s letter of 29 January 1950 
(no mention was made of the earlier letter of 4 January 1 950) 
and agreed in principle to the early establishment of diplomatic 
relations "on the basis of equality, mutual benefit and mutual 
respect for territory and sovereignty.” In that note, the 
Chinese Government also promised that facilities would be 
provided to Tajuddin in shifting to Peking but Tajuddin was 
required “to carry on talks regarding the establishment of 
diplomatic relations” as “the first step" In the matter. Nothing 
was said in the note whether or not Tajuddin had been or 
would be informed about rendering facilities to him in his 
shifting to Peking. 

The request of the Pakistan Government about Sadiq being 
treated as Pakistan's “righteous and trusted representative in 
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Smkiang was brusquely set aside and Karachi was bluntly told 
that he would be treated “as a foreign national ’ in the 
Smkiang Province ’ of China till the formal exchange of 
diplomatic representatives between the two countries, 9 which 
took place in their respective capitals more than a jear and a 
half later 

The reasons for the Chinese coolness towards the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan are not far to seek Peking might ha\c 
desired Karachi to explain its attitude towards Formosa, 
especially because of Pakistan s reference in its letter, to ‘the 
Chinese Kuomintang Government stationed in Taiwan and 
later the contention of Pakistan s representame at the United 
Nations that the status of the island of Formosa was yet to be 
determined Peking must also have considered it extremely 
dangerous to allow the Pakistani diplomatic or consular 
representatives in the most sensitive area, that is Smkiang 
The record of Chinese rule there was not one of continuity 
The Soviet influence was predominant, the geographical location 
of Smkiang was such that it was easy for adjoining countries, 
especially Muslim Pakistan, to foment trouble inside and carry 
on “large scale subversive activities,” the charge that was 
labelled by Peking against Moscow in 1963 64 Not only 94 
per cent of the population of Smkiang was Muslim but it was 
an area which had long traditions of independence and where 
the Chinese position was very precarious 

The very existence of Pakistan next door to China was a 
constant inspiration and reminder to the Muslim population 
of the adjoining Smkiang to shake olf the oppressive 
Han rule and, along with other Muslims in the contiguous 
areas of China, form a separate Muslim State just as Pakistan 
had done If the Muslim majority regions in the north-west 
and north east could be separated from the rest of India and 
constituted into a 'eparate Muslim homeland of Pakistan, there 
seemed no reason why the Muslim majority provinces of the 
north and north west, if not the south (Yunnan), in China 
could not be separated from the rest of China and made a 
separate Muslim Stale While common experience of living for 
centuries under Muslim and later British rulers in India might 
be said to have resulted in forging many common links and 
characteristics among the Hindus and the Muslims of India, 
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there was no intermingling of races, cultures or language bet- 
ween the Muslims of China and the Han people. The concept 
of (wo nations based on religion had quite a relevance to China 
and all such factors as the peculiar geographic distribution of 
the Muslim population, its cohcsivcncss, and its fear of 
non-Muslim domination were all present in the ease of Muslims 
in China As such (he demand for a separate Muslim state 
was no less justified in China than in India. What was 
required was the triumph of regional or local interests based on 
religion. 

If the Kazakh language paper of 27 September 1963 charged 
that the leaders of Communist China were showing great power 
arrogance and chauvinism in systematically persecuting the 
minorities in Sink tang suggesting thereby tint Moscow was 
putting itself in the role of a sympathizer and protector of the 
subject peoples within the borders of China, the Pakistani 
author of Muslim China accused Peking in no less unmistakable 
and strong terms in 1949 when he criticized the Chinese rulers 
ofSinkiang for utter neglect and gross misrule. “Since its 
constitution into a ‘province’ in 1K82," he observed, “there has 
been nothing but highhandedness or misgovernment in 
Turkcslan *’ The Governor, and the other high officials and 
the army commanders, he stated, “are all Kuommtang men 
and not acceptable to the people of Turkestan." 

What Khrushchov said in September 1964, m course of his 
talks with a Japanese delegation, — that the Chinese had not 
been living in Sinkiang from times immemorial, that the 
indigenous population there differed sharply from the Chinese 
ethnically, linguistically and in other respects and that the 
Chinese emperors deprived the Kazakh and other peoples of 
their independence— was nil said in Pakistan in 1949 when the 
Chinese position in Smkiang was all the more vulnerable and 
precarious. Thus, the study of the Pakistan Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, published in 1949, related that it was only in 
the reign of Ch’icn Lung (1736-1796) that Kashgar. Yarkand 
and Khotan were conquered by the Chinese (1759) Kuklji 
had been annexed in 11$$ and the Tarim basin reduced, TJjjs 
territory was re-organized into the New Dominion (Sinkiang) 
and has been known in China by that name. The study further 
asserted that not only the Muslims in the whole of China— not 
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to speak of only Stnkiang as the Soviet Union did— had a 
different religion, a different language, a separate way of life 
and racial characteristics quite distinct from the Hans or 
Chinese but that ever since the people of Stnkiang came under 
the domination of China, they had been striving for their 
independence 10 The exploits of the valiant Yaqoob Beg had 
been noted earlier The people of Sinkiang rose against the 
Han Rule in 1929, 1930 and 1933 and though suppressed did 
not give up their struggle “A bitter and bloody Muslim 
uprising, led bv Ma CJiung-ymg, the redoubtable Big Horse 
from Kansu, lasted from 1931 until 1934 and nearly over* 
turned the Chinese provincial administration of Chm Shu jen, 
the successor of Yang Tseng hsm ’ 11 

In 1938 and 1940 their movement became so formidable 
that the Chinese Government had to promise them some meas- 
ure of independence and Kuomintang made the first appoint- 
ment of a Governor (Wu Chung hsm) in the region Under 
the agreement concluded in January 1946, the pro-Soviet 
tribal insurgents of 111 and Ining areas consented to relinquish 
the name of East Turkistan Republic, which could have implied 
the creation of a new state, and to recognize China's formal 
sovereignty, on the other hand, they were permitted to keep 
their own army of six regiments (11,000 to 12,000 men), while 
the Chinese armies were prohibited from entering their special 
areas, which were granted considerable measure of autonomy 
The most important achievement of the insurgents, observes 
David J Dallin, was the appointment of their leader, Ahmed 
Djan, as Deputy Governor of the Province of Sinkiang Ahmed 
Djan came from Soviet Uzbekistan and bore the Russian name 
of Kasimov He adds, “A sort of condominium of the 
Governor appointed by China and the Deputy Governor 
with pro Soviet leanings was established ” The appointment 
of Mazud Sabri, a non-Chmese wealthy Turki, as Governor 
of the province represented a further “concession to the 
nationalist feelings of this non Chinese province of China 
Actually the East Turkestan Republic continued in exist- 
ence *’ 12 

The Kuoramtang made use of the opportunity presented by 
the Soviet Union's preoccupation vvuh war in Europe to extend 
its military and political influence Jo Sinkiang In August 
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1942 Madame Chiang Kai-shek went to Smkiang to celebrate 
“the re-umScation of Smkiang with China." 13 This was follow- 
ed by the arrival of Chinese troops and refugees into this far- 
off province. 

In 1944, the III group (which was controlled by a pro- 
Russian Party) declared the Republic of East Turkistan, 
comprising the three richest districts of III, Chuguchak and 
Altai, which produce wolfram, gold, oil and surplus grain. At 
the time of the writing of Muslim China in August 1949, it 
was still a semi-independent State. That the author of Muslim 
China sympathized with the national aspirations of Muslims 
in China, especially in Turkistan, was clear when he accused 
China of perpetuating colonial rule in Asia. He said, “In a 
world from which the idea of imperialism has fled, one 
expects ‘the most civilized’ country in Asia to be progressive.” 
He regretted that the national aspirations of the Muslims in 
China had remained unfulfilled 11 

If the present Chinese reaction to any implied or expressed 
suggestion about Smkiang not belonging to China had been 
sharp— Saifuddin spoke of cutting off the evil hands that 
attempted to undermine the great unity of nationalities in 
China or to occupy Smkiang “an inseparable part of China” 
by force or any other means— Peking’s reaction to Pakistan’s 
outbursts of sympathy for the national aspirations of the 
Muslims in China was no less strong and the resentment was 
expressed in its refusal to give any status to Pakistan’s consular 
representative in Smkiang and the non-establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations for about two years. 

The interregnum between the exchange of letters on reco- 
gnition in January- February 1950 and the exchange of Ambas- 
sadors in September-November 1951 was utilized by Peking 
m consolidating the Chinese hold in Tibet and Smkiang so 
that China could consider it safe to admit the presence of a 
Pakistani representative who might well pose as the protector 
and fosterer of Muslims m Smkiang and the adjoining pro- 
vinces of China and try to reactivate Islam as a political force 
and to ally it with Muslim Pakistan. The period of a year 
and a half was also meant to watch the attitude of Pakistan 
towards the People’s Republic of China and its behaviour in 
international affairs. 
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The first opportunity to evaluate Pakistan s policies presen- 
ted ifscJf during the Korean conflict When North Korea laun- 
ched its attack in South Korea on 25 June 1950 the Premier of 
Pakistan was on a visit to the USA Although in a state- 
ment issued in Pakistan, he promised his Government’s support 
for the action taken by the Security Council in its resolutions 
of 25 and 27 June 1950, Karachi did not give any military 
assistance to the cause of resisting aggression Pakistan, 
however, gave all the political support to the Western powers in 
the initial stages of the Korean crisis Pakistan also backed its 
moral support by a contribution of 5,000 tons of foodgram 
but did not join the 16 nations that participated in the fighting 
on behalf of the United Nations 

In his speech before the United Nations General Assembly, 
the Foreign Minister of Pakistan described the North Korean 
attack as the gravest threat to the maintenance of international 
peace and security and observed 

What lias since transpired is clear proof of the fact that 
this campaign must have been preceded by long and careful 
preparation and was not the outcome of a chance or 
casual collision or conflict In these circumstances, the 
duty of the Security Council was clear, and for the first 
time m its history the Council gave an immediate and a 
bold reply to the challenge so grave and imprudent, to the 
authority, my, to the very existence of the United Nations 
The Assembly will recall that the Government of Pakistan 
was among the very first to announce its support of the 
Security Council's action 15 

Pakistan, thus, favoured the initial United Nations action in 
Korea More significant was its powerful advocacy, or rather 
support, of the policy of bringing the whole of Korea under 
the occupation of the United Nations forces Pakistan co- 
sponsored the 8 Power draft resolution which authorized the 
crossing of the 38th parallel and recommended a unified Korea 
through the holding of elections under United Nations 
auspices Pakistan also became a member of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea which was set up by the same resolution Even before 
Pakistan became a party to that resolution, the foreign 
Minister of Pakistan issued a statement, released in Ottawa cm 
2 October 1950, in which he stated that there was nothing 
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sacrosanct about the 38th Parallel which had no significance 
and which was never recognized by the United Nations and 
that it was merely a convenient line of demarcation between 
the occupied territories. As the North Korean objective was 
to bring about the unification of Korea, he added, the United 
Nations was fully justified in crossing that parallel and bring- 
ing the whole of Korea under the occupation of the United 
Nations forces. 16 In voicing these views, the Pakistani Foreign 
Minister might not have lost sight of the Kashmir question. 

The Chinese entry in the Korean war must have been a 
cause of concern to Pakistan, as it was to many others, and 
gradually Karachi, like London, began to retract its steps and 
plead for the localization of fighting. Thus, as Chairman 
of the United Nations Commission, Pakistan tried to assure 
Peking as regards its security interests when it addressed an 
appeal to the Chinese to withdraw from Korea on 6 December 
1950 He declared: "The Commission would assist in any way 
and was ready to take any steps likely to ensure conditions of 
stability in the frontier areas of an independent and unified 
Korea.” 17 Peking was no more expected to heed the advice 
from Karachi than from London. Two days later, the Premier 
of Pakistan deprecated the attitude of those who proceeded on 
the assumption that China did not want peace and urged the 
cessation of hostilities on the 38th Parallel. Pakistan also 
became one of the sponsors of the resolution creating a Good 
Offices Committee to bring about a cease-fire in Korea. 

As diplomatic relations with China had yet to be establi- 
shed, Karachi was in no mood to antagonize Peking by declar- 
ing China as an aggressor in Korea. Accordingly, Pakistan 
not only refrained from condemning the Chinese action in 
Tibet but also abstained on the United States draft resolution 
branding China as an aggressor. Pakistan had been a bene- 
ficiary of the Korean War boom and a large revenue surplus 
accrued to it during 1950-1 and 1951-2. Trade with China 
was also progressing well and as Karachi did not want to 
prejudice either its trade or political relations with Peking, 
Pakistan again abstained on the US resolution in the General 
Assembly imposing an embargo on trade with China and North 
Korea. Within three days of the voting on the resolution, 
Peking announced the establishment of diplomatic relations 
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v/ith Pakistan and Chinese imports from Pakistan reached its 
highest peak during next year In 1953 Peking sought the 
inclusion of a number of neutral nations in addition to all the 
nations on the two belligerent sides in the proposed Korean 
Political Conference and suggested the name of Pakistan, along 
with that of the USSR, India Indonesia and Burma, who 
should be invited to participate as members in that Confer- 
ence 

Before the establishment of diplomatic relations, Pakistan’s 
attitude on the question of representation of China in the 
United Nations, when it came before the General Assembly 
in September 1950, had been favourable to China The repre- 
sentative of Pakistan, speaking in the General Debate on 
25 September 1950, regarded as irrelevant the considerations 
bearing upon the character and composition of the Peking 
Government as put forward by (ho f e who opposed (he seating 
of China The Nationalist Government had ceased to exercise 
jurisdiction oser any portion of the Chinese mainland and 
therefore could not be said to effectively represent China or 
the Chinese people 7afrullah Khan went on to remark 

Article 4 of the Charter relates to the admission of new 
Members and not to the validity of representation, with 
which alone we arc here concerned China is not applying 
for admission to the United Nations It is a Member 
State, a perman-nt member of the Security Council, one of 
the Big rive I do venture to submit that whether it is 
peace loving or not peace loving, whether it is willing or 
not willing to discharge the obligations contained in the 
Charter, it is entitled as of right to be represented in the 
United Nations like every other Member State, until it is 
a contingency that might apply to every other State also 
expelled in accordance with the provisions of the Charter 
Ability and willingness to discharge the obligations con 
tamed in the Charter are not a factor relevant to the issue 
before us But assuming for a moment that it were, svhcrc 
would it lead us 7 It has be*n argued that there is an 
apprehension that the Peking Government would not oc 
willing to discharge those obligations Even if that were to 
be conceded and it is no more than an assumption— -can it 
be denied that that government is certainly able to discharge 
those obligations were it so willing, and that its willingness 
is a matter of its own choree, which it is free at any time to 
make’/ Assagai nst this, however willing the Nationalist 
Government may be it must be admitted that it has lost 
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the ab 'ity to assume or discharge those obligations on 

behalf of and in respect of the people of China and that 

this lack of ability cannot be remedied at its own choice .. 

He regretted that “the General Assembly is unwilling to con- 
cede the existence of a fact, not because the fact has not been 
established, but because the majority regard it as unpleasant ” 
Pakistan voted for the Indian resolution of September 1950 
challenging the credentials of the Nationalist Chinese represen- 
tative and calling for the immediate seating of China. 

While speaking on the question of Chinese representation 
in the United Nations, Zafrullah Khan also referred to the 
status of Formosa. "The struggle for supremacy in China” 
between the two contending Chinese Governments, he said, 
had come to an end The status of the island of Formosa, 
where the Nationalist Government "is now based, is itself the 
subject matter of determination, as witness the question placed 
upon the agenda at the instance of the United States dele- 
gation ” 18 Thus, the representative of Pakistan supported the 
Western Powers in their argument that the future status of 
Formosa was undetermined. 

Pakistan’s attitude on Formosa was obviously not to the 
liking of Chinese leaders. This was reflected m the statement 
of Premier Chou En-lai, in his report commemorating the First 
Anniversary of the founding of the People’s Republic of China 
that he presented to the National Committee of the People’s 
Political Consultative Conference on 30 September 1950, in 
which he referred to the state of diplomatic relations of his 
country. With 17 countries, including the Soviet Union and 
India, he said, "formal diplomatic relations” had been establish- 
ed. Of the eight countries — Pakistan, Britain, Ceylon, Norway, 
Israel, Afghanistan, Finland and Netherlands— he continued, 
only four, that is Britain, Norway, the Netherlands and Finland, 
“are now conducting talks for establishing diplomatic relations 
with our country.” 19 The exclusion of Pakistan showed that 
by 30 September 1950 Pakistan had not agreed “to discuss” 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with China on 
Peking’s terms and therefore the tit/e of a “Nego Crating 
Representative” of Pakistan for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with China was conferred on Tajuddin long after it 
had been done in the case of his British counterpart. In the 
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Handbook on People’s China , published by the Foreign 
Languages Press, Peking, the date of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations at Ambassadorial level with the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan was given as 21 May 1951 while agree- 
ment on mutual establishment of Charge d’Aflaires Office with 
the United Kingdom was reached on 17 June 1954 

Even after the agreement to establish diplomatic relations, 
it took about six months to exchange ambassadors The 
Chinese Ambassador presented his credentials to the Governor- 
General of Pakistan on 10 September 1951 Speaking on the 
occasion, the Chinese Ambassador recalled the “long and 
close relations in both culture and history among the peoples 
of China and Pakistan and expressed the hope that the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations would help in the development of 
friendship between the “people of the two countries and in 
maintaining Asian and World peace -the cause for which he 
would do his best Nazimuddm assured him all help in his 
“noblc-task ” The Pakistan Ambassador Raza presented his 
credentials to Chairman Mao Tsctungonl2 November 1951 
While doing so, he spoke of further strengthening “the happily 
existing friendly relations” and recalled that “for several 
centuries” the two countries had maintained cultural and trade 
connections Mao Tse-tung, in his reply, expressed his 
happiness to receive him “presenting the credentials of the 
Overseas Dominion of the King of Great Britain, Ireland and 
England * and spoke of the existence of "long friendship bet- 
ween the people of the two countries” and of their common 
wishes in promoting the development of economic and cultural 
relations and in the struggle for “the lasting peace in Asia and 
in the World ,,2 ° 
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After Pakistan joined the SEATO and the Baghdad Pact 
(later named CENTO), relations with Communist China could 
hardly remain unaffected though Karachi took special care to 
cultivate relations with Peking even during the period 1952-60. 
As Pakistan became an enthusiastic partner in Western- 
sponsored alliances, it sought to establish identity of views with 
the Western Powers on the question of the representation of 
China in the United Nations and the problem of Formosa. It 
also took certain other steps which could hardly be considered 
friendly towards or palatable to China, such as welcoming a 
"Chinese Moslem Haj Mission" from Taiwan, adoption of a 
critical attitude on the Tibetan question in the UN and the 
proposal it made to India for joint defence of the sub-continent. 
Alt these were matters of vital concern to Peking. What was 
significant, however, was that even when the rulers of Pakistan 
declared alignment with the West as the sheet anchor of 
Pakistan’s foreign policy, they sought to assure the Chinese 
leaders that the Western alliances were purely defensive in 
nature and were not in any way directed against China. 

As a signatory to the San Francisco Peace Treaty with 
Japan, which was signed in September 1951 but which came 
into force in April 1952, Pakistan accepted Japan’s renunciation 
of sovereignty o\er Taiwan by Japan. Implied in it was the 
fact that the question in whom the sovereignty of the island was 
to be vested was a matter for future determination, ffowever, 
Pakistan did not pronounce any opinion on the future status of 
Formosa till as late as the beginning of 1955, when the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan declared that Pakistan might recognize the 
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nationalist Government if it styled itseif as the Government of 
Formosa 1 This was hardly a friendly gesture towards Peking 
and it reflected the changed posture of Pakistan in international 
affairs consequent upon its alliance with the Western Powers 
The author of a study published by the Pakistan Institute of 
International Affairs went a step further in this regard when 
he stated 

Whatever the legal considerations involved in the dispute 
the people of Formosa may have a point of view of their 
own which cannot be ignored without doing violence to the 
principle of self determination professed by all the Great 
Powers and enshrined in the Charter of the United Nations’ 

Thus, Pakistan came to have identity of views with the Western 
Powers on the problem of Formosa 

Pakistan’s attitude towards the question of the represents* 
tion of China in the United Nations also underwent change 
under the impact of its joining Western alliances Prior to the 
introduction of the Chinese “volunteers” into the Korean War, 
Pakistan had voted in favour of the Indian draft resolution in 
September 1950 which provided for the recognition of the 
Central Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of 
China and its being entitled to represent China in the United 
Nations The subsequent heavy Chinese involvement in 
Korea coincided with Premier Liaquat’s attempt to woo the 
United States However, Pakistan did not immediately go to 
the extent of completely supporting Washington in the matter 
and abstained from the vote in 1952 on the resolution re- 
commended by the Credentials Committee that the General 
Assembly postpone the consideration of the proposals to 
exclude the “Republic of China” from the United Nations 
During the years 1951 and 1953 the votes were taken by a show 
of hands and as such, it is difficult to say with certainty how 
Pakistan voted on this question when similar resolutions wcie 
adopted 

Beginning from 1954 onwards until July 1961, when 
President Ayub declared that Pakistan would almost certainly 
vote for Chinese entry into the United Nations at future 
sessions, Pakistan voted in favour of the American draft 
resolutions which provided that the Assembly decide to 
postpone discussion of the question of the representation of 
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China in the United Nations. M A.H. Ispahan!, who served 
as Pakistan’s Ambassador to the United States 1947-52, High 
Commissioner to the United Kingdom 1952-54 and Minister of 
Commerce and Industries 1954-55, revealed in 1964 that while 
speaking at the Imperial Defence College on 14 January 1954 
he expressed the hope that the lessening of tension had not only 
made possible the solution of the remaining difficulties in 
Korea, thereby ushering in an era of peace in that area, but 
would also be followed “by admission of the Chinese People’s 
Republic to the membership of Ihe United Nations. To keep 
it out is to continue a totally unrealistic situation in the World 
Organization.” For these remarks, he was warned by his 
Government. To quote him, “Much to my surprise, I was 
asked by Karachi why I had referred to China’s admission.” 
He adds “The inference was obvious. There had been a shift 
in our policy regarding China. Bogra and his Government 
were abandonir g it for certain obvious considerations ” 

The attitude of Pakistan on this question was not dissimilar 
to that of the United Kingdom and was described by Ispahani 
in 1964 in these words 

Our attitude became thus We shall vote for the admission 
of China in the United Nations when the World body, by a 
majority, agrees to receive her in its midst To this puerile 
thinking our nation was committed for some years. The 
absurdity of their attitude apparently did not occur to the 
framers of this policy. They were satisfied that they were 
being guided correctly and that it was the only honourable 
course for a people to sing for their supper, however, 
ridiculous the words, music and rendition were. 3 
This attitude of Pakistan was obviously not to the liking of the 
Mao regime. The Peking Review , therefore, bracketed Pakistan’s 
position with that of Britain and the Netherlands and termed 
it as “double dealing tactics of extending recognition to China 
while at the same time ignoring China at the United Nations,” 
which could only be regarded by the Chinese people as “an 
unfriendly act.” 1 

In spite of the shift m Pakistan’s foreign policy, the trade 
between Pakistan and China continued to grow. Between 
1953 and 1958 eight bilateral trade agreements were concluded- 
one each in 1953, 1954 and 1955, three in 1956 and two in 
1958. The increase in trade between the two countries might 
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hate been due to the fact that Pakistan was not a party to the 
embargo on trade v/ith China Between July and December 
1952 Pakistan’s exports to China amounted to Rs 97 3 million, 
out of which cotton exports accounted for Rs 97 2 million 
The total exports to China in the whole year of 1952 were 
worth $83 8 million It was against the background of this 
considerable growth of Sino-Pakistan trade that Pakistan’s 
attitude towards the unleasing of Chiang Kai-shek by 
President Eisenhower in February 1953 had to be viewed It 
was generally feared that by that act the United States was 
giving a signal to Marshal Chiang for carrying out his oft- 
repeated threat to invade the mainland Pakistan was naturally 
perturbed at this development as 'the resumption of the Civil 
War would have directly interfered with its trade with China 
In an exclusive interview with the UPA correspondent, 
Khwaja Nazimuddin observed, “The blockade would aficct 
many friends of the United States who want to trade with 
China In our case we want to sell our cotton The blockade 
would create quite a serious problem ” 5 

This attitude of Pakistan as also the growing trade between 
the two countries seemed to have created an impression upon 
the Peking Government Consequently, Pakistan’s name came 
to be included along with India, Burma and Indonesia in the 
list of participants to the Korean political conference as 
proposed by the communist countries Howe\cr, after Pakistan 
had voted against the Indian participation and signed a military 
agreement with the United States, Pakistan’s name came to be 
excluded from the list 

Although Pakistan might be said to have cultural affinity 
with the Muslim countries of the Middle T ast, it had very little 
contact with Southeast Asian countries Karachi made no 
pronouncements on the insurrection in Malaya and had “very 
little contact” with Thailand In respect of Indo-Chma too, 
Pakistan hardly showed any concern or keen interest except 
that its Foreign Minister Zafrullah Khan, in an interview with 
Norman CIifT, made a statement critical of French policies As 
a participant m the Colombo Conference of Five Asian Prime 
Ministers from 28 April to 2 May 1954 Pakistan supported the 
efforts, made at Geneva, which resulted in the cease fire m 
Indo-Chma but at the same time Mohammed All endorsed the 
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view of Sir John Kotelawata that international communism was 
a danger to South and Southeast Asia. Nehru of India and 
All Sastroanudjojo of Indonesia did not agree to make a 
specific mention of only that danger in the joint statement. 

Pakistan took active interest in the formation of the 
SEATO, desired a strong organization on the pattern of the 
NATO, and was even critical of the initial British hesitancy in 
that regard and also of Eden’s Locarno idea As early as 
June 1954, Pakistan's Foreign Minister Zafrullah Khan was in 
Washington to assure the United States of full cooperation on 
Pakistan’s side in the project of establishing a defence organiza- 
tion in Southeast Asia. To highlight the threat of a communist 
attack on its territory and communist subversion in its eastern 
wing. Pakistan placed additional troops on its border with 
Durma as if to deal with the situation created by a possible 
communist drive through Burma and Thailand In April 1954, 
Pakistan also permitted US planes carrying French troops for 
Indo-China to re-fuel in its territory. All this was designed to 
create an image among Western countries of an anti-communist 
Pakistan eager to ioin their military alliance, then in the offing. 
On 14 August 1954 Karachi announced its intention to attend 
the Manila Conference. It was stated 

The Government of Pakistan has agreed with other like- 
minded governments that the situation in South-East Asia 
should be studied with a view to considering the fabric of 
peace, and. if necessary, to consider the establishment of a 
collective security arrangement in accordance with the 
purposes and the principles of the Charter or the United 
Nations. 0 

On the same day, the Ambassador of Pakistan in Peking tried 
to assuage the feelings of China about the projected military 
alliance and to assure Peking in so far as Pakistan was concern- 
ed by stating, at an official Chinese reception, that Pakistan 
desired to develop further the happy and harmonious relations 
subsisting between the two countries. 7 

China obviously did not like Pakistan’s participation in 
Western alliances Though China was against all Western 
alliances, it was especially concerned wtlh the SEATO Even 
before the Manila Treaty was initialled on 8 September 1954, 
Commentator Wu Chuan wrote an article in the People's Daily, 
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the central organ of the Chinese Communist Party, under the 
title “U S SEATO schemes must be smashed" The projected 
alliance was described as “an aegressive organisation directed 
against the Chinese people ’ and by joining it Pakistan would 
have been following “the U S hostile policy against the 
Chinese people A subtle attempt to induce Pakistan not to 
join the projected Southeast Asia Treaty Organization was 
made by Chou En-lat while addressing Pakistan’s Independence 
Day reception on 14 August 1954 in Peking He made a 
pointed reference to China and Pakistan not only enhancing 
their economic and cultural relations but also developing 
“relations of peaceful cooperation" in the political field by 
striving towards “the building up of collective peace in Asia 
and the further relaxation of international tension These 
attempts did not succeed and Pakistan joined as a full member 
of the SEATO At the Manila Conference of the eight SEATO 
signatories, the Pakistani representative emphasized that the 
alliance should be concerned with resisting aggression of every 
description and from every quarter but that did not prevent the 
United Stales from making a unilateral declaration that so far 
as the United States was concerned the pact was directed only 
against communist aegrcssion This must have caused dis- 
appointment to Pakistan but was hardly incompatible with the 
attitude taken by Pakistan at the Colombo Conference 

China could hardly ignore the formation of the SEATO 
On 16 October 1954, the Observer in the People's China called 
the SEATO “an alliance for war" and “a typical colonialist 
military bloc" whose main target was “New China " The 
Observer praised India, “that great Asian power," for her 
“valuable contribution" towards bringing about the Korean 
and Indo China truce and for her attempts to establish “collec- 
tive peace in Asia” and asked why Pakistan could not similarly 
strive to promote collective cooperation among Asian countries 
and “defend collective peace and security in Asia," thereby 
improving relations with China 10 The Bangkok Conference 
of the SEATO powers in February 1955 was likewise the subject 
of the People's Daily criticism It spoke of “the aggressive, 
warlike and colonialist nature of the Manila Pact military 
alliance” and “the United States plans to subordinate the 
military strength of the SEATO ^countries to the United States 
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war machine.” 11 

At the Handling Conference of Afro-Asian countries in 
April 1955, Pakistan's Prime Minister Mohammed Ah had 
‘‘friendly and long talks” with Chou En-lai during which he 
tried to explain the purely defensive nature of the SEATO and 
assure him of Pakistan’s intentions in joining that pact In his 
statement before the Political Committee, Chou En-lai referred 
to these talks in the following words • 

Although Pakistan was a party to a military treaty, Pakistan 
was not against China. Pakistan had no fear that China 
would commit aggression against her As a result of that 
we achieved a mutual understanding. ..The Prime Minister 
of Pakistan further assured that if the United States should 
take oggresive action under the military treaty or if the 
United States launched a global war Pakistan would not be 
involved tn if. f/e said Pakistan would not be involved in 
it just as it was not involved in the Korean War. I am 
grateful to him for this explanation, because through these 
explanations we achieve a mutual understanding. This 
creates agreement and harmony amongst us in understanding 
each other on collective peace and cooperation 12 

In a long interview granted to the correspondent of the 
Associated Press of Pakistan, Chou En-lai revealed in 1963: 

After the formation of SEATO in 1954, the Pakistan 
Government often declared to the Chinese Government 
that its participation in that organization was not for the 
purpose of being hostile to China and would not prejudice 
Pakistan’s friendship for China. 13 

The assertion of the Pakistani Premier at Bandung that by 
joning the SEATO, Karachi had not allied itself with Western 
imperialism, rather it was contributing to its speedy liquidation, 
could hardly make any impression on Peking as China regarded 
the SEATO as a “colonialist bloc” meant to impose Western 
colonialism or neo-colonialism on Asian countries. Consequently, 
the assurances given by Pakistan did not prevent the Observer in 
the People's Daily to criticize Pakistan’s “dangerous decision” 
in joining Western alliances and thereby placing itself in a posi- 
tion of being used “as a base for the United States to threaten 
China militarily.” This, said the Observer, was true irrespec- 
tive of Pakistan’s “subjective desire” and could hardly be 
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reconciled with Pakistan s desire repeated!) expressed, to 
maintain friendship with China Peking therefore, advised 
Karachi to “careful!) reconsider its dangerous decision 

In his political report to the second session of the <ccand 
National Committee of the Chinese People s Political Consulta 
tive Conference on 30 January 1956 Chon En-lai spoke in terms 
critical of Pakistan s participation in the Western alliance 
system although he did not mention Pakistan by name After 
referring to the establishment of friendly contacts with a 
number of countries of Africa and the Near and Middle East 
and expressing sympathy and support for all the peop'es and 
countries of Asia, Africa and Centra! and South America in 
their struggle to achieve or safeguard their national indepen- 
dence, he stated 

There arc also certain countries in these areas that are 
under the illusion that they have something to gan from 
joining aggressive military blocs or following the US 
policy of aggression But the facts show that those joining 
aggressive military blocs and helping the imperialists to 
crea'c division in these areas only make themselves in the 
end the victims of the imperialist policy of divide and rule 
B> hitching its own national interests to the war chariot of 
the US aggressive circles and following the aggressive 
policy of the United States, no country can safeguard its 
nanonal independence, but can only put itself in a more 
subordinate position politically and economically ; nor can 
it grow strong and prosperous, but only weaker and poorer 
The people and far-sighted statesmen in these countries 
are making ever stronger demand* to take another road, 
that is, to extricate themselves from their present difficult 
and hamstrung position and, together with the other 
countries in these areas, make common efforts to win peace, 
safeguard national independence and develop friendly co- 
operation among all countries We wish to mant3in friendly 
relations with these countries Wc arc glad to see that 
resumption has begun recently of the once broken ties bet- 
ween the peoples of China and Thailand We wish to mike 
contact with the leaders and peoples of all these countries 
in pursuance of the spirit of Bandung, in order to dispel 
any estrangement that may exist 15 

In spite of all these criticisms of Pakistan’s alignment with 
the Western powers by Peking, it could be said that the assu- 
rances given by Pakistan to China in 1954 55 about Pakistan 
having no hostile intentions towards China had not gone in 
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vain for while the USSR delivered a number of protest notes 
against Pakistan's acceptance of United States military aid and 
participation in the SEATO and the CENTO, Peking sent none 
This impressed Pakistan but what was more significant was 
that partly for these assurances and as an expression of Chinese 
friendship for Pakistan and partly for reasons of its own, Peking 
adopted "an attitude of non-involvement in the Kashmir 
issue ” 

This further encouraged Pakistan to seek the friendship of 
China. The year 1956 saw attempts on both sides to cement 
this friendship Madame Soong Ching-ling, Vice-Chairman 
of the People's Republic of China, arrived in Karachi in 
January and two months later Marshal Ho Lung, Vice-Premier 
of China, attended the inauguration of the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan "at such short notice” that the Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan later considered it as "a matter of special satisfaction 
to us, strengthening mutual respect for each other.” Foreign 
Minister Hamidul Huq Chowdhury, in his speech before the 
National Assembly on 25 March J 956, referred to these 
"several goodwill missions” and to “our friendly feelings for 
China” and observed that since the establishment of format 
diplomatic relations in May 1951, "in spite of some basic 
difference of approach our relations have steadily grown.” 
He looked forward to “achieve new and better understandings 
and accords with that mighty country" during the forthcoming 
visit beginning 2 June of his Prime Minister and himself to 
China. 18 

In May 1956, Pakistan and China signed an agreement 
for the purchase of 300,030 tons of coal worth more 
than Rs. 30 million and the Sino-Pakistan Friendship 
Association came into existence in Peking in June 1956 
Sixteen Pakistani editors were soon invited by the All 
China Journalists Federation and friendly relations bet- 
ween the two countries “entered a new stage.’* 17 Mutual 
“friendly” visits made Mao happy which led him to present 

4.000 metric tons of rice free of charge and promise another 

60.000 metric tons at a fair and reasonable rate. In his 
address to the Third Session of the First National People s 
Congress on 28 June 1956, Chou En-lai not only avoided scru- 
pulously any criticism of Asian countries joining Western 
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military alliances which was in marked contrast to svhat he 
said in the beginning of that > car, but also spoke in softer 
terms while referring about China s attitude towards Pakistan 
He spoke of the great efforts made by his country in de\c- 
loping and consolidating friendly relations with the countries 
which had established diplomatic relations with China, and 
obsened 

The frank consersations between the Prime Ministers of 
China and Pakistan during the same (Bandung] Conference 
also plajed an important part in increasing mutual under- 
standing and improving relations between the two countries 
China attaches great importance to contacts between the 
leaders of different countries, and we intend to mike such 
contacts more extensisely in the future 1S 

In September 1956 an exhibition of Chinese arts and crafts 
was opened in Dacca In that jear China was Pakistan’s 
fifth biggest customer, while Pakistan ranked sixth in China’s 
foreign trade It was, therefore, not surprising that Pakistan 
desired to continue its economic and trade relations with China 
which it belies ed were in mutual interests While speaking in 
the National Assembly on 22 February 1957, Prime Minister 
Suhrawardy obsersed 

A Chinese trade delegation is expected to visit Pakistan 
shortly and I am sure, this will not orly lead to a further 
increase in trade between the two countries but will also 
forge another link of friendship 

Later on 3 September 1958, Prime Minister Tiroz Khan Noon 
declared in the Pakistan National Assembly 

So far as the Communist countries are concerned, we are 
in commercial relations with all of them and we buy from 
all and «cll to them We buy coal from China and they 
buy our cotton We buy machinery from Communist 
countries in return for cotton, which now we cannot sell in 
Europe because Americans are lending money to the Euro- 
pean countries with which they buy the American cotton ™ 

Mustafa Ah Khan observed that commodity exchange arrange* 
ments had been concluded with many socialist countries, 
including China, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia, for the import of cement and fine cotton yarn, 
radios etc in return for Pakistani exports to those countries of 
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cotton, jute, tea, leather goods etc 20 A leading capitalist and 
former Minister of Commerce, M.A H Ispahani, visited China 
and on his return wrote a book favourable to the Mao regime. 
In that book he stated that the economic development in China 
on a scale and at a pace unprecedented in history was “a factor 
of world wide significance, of which an account should be taken 
by the statesmen of all countries, particularly those that are 
China’s neighbours.” 21 

The important events of the year 1956 in the political field 
were the visits of the Pakistani Premier to China in October 
and the return visit of Chou En-lai to Pakistan in December. 
Although the visit of the Pakistani Premier was already twice 
postponed in April and June, there was an internal compulsion 
to his visit in October. H.S. Suhrawardy came to power in 
September 1956 as the Chief of the Awami League whose 
leaders, while the party was in opposition, had often attacked 
the pro-West policy of the Government in .office. 23 At the 
conclusion of a 12 day visit of Prime Minister Suhrawardy a 
joint statement was issued stating that their talks “covered a 
wide range of subjects” and “contributed greatly to the stre- 
ngthening of friendly relations already existing between the 
two countries.” It was also stated that the two Prime Ministers 
recognized “the need for the development of commercial and 
cultural relations as well as friendly contacts” and reached “a 
further appreciation of their respective problems and are pre- 
pared to do their best on the basis of peace and justice to 
facilitate their settlement.” 23 

While in China, Suhrawardy presented five sets of medical 
instruments to a newly built hospital in Peking and a baby 
elephant as a gift from Pakistani children to the children of 
China. The Chinese gave him a warm welcome. Welcoming 
him ou behalf of the ten million Muslims of China, Burhan 
Shaheedy, the Chairman of the Islamic Association, expressed 
happiness that relations between the two neighbouring countries 
had become very friendly specially after the Bandung confer- 
ence. Suhrawardy said be war very ghd to sec that “our 
Muslim brethren are here in such a large number and have 
their own place of worship and are enjoying religious freedom.” 
The theme constantly stressed by Peng Chen, Mayor of Peking, 
and Chou En-lai In their welcome speeches was that there was 
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no conflict of interests and there could not be an), between the 
two countries Chou En lai repeated it aeatn in his talk with 
Pakistani newsmen on 33 October 19*6 when he said that 
although Pakistan was a member of the SEATO, (the omission 
of the Baghdad Pact was significant and showed that Peking 
was not concerned about it) “there was no reason why China 
could not be friends with Pakistan ’ China and Pakistan, 
he said bad ro conflict of interests and there were many points 
in common though they differed on *ome Such differences of 
siew«, he added, were no obstacles to friendly relations 21 The 
joint statement was welcomed not onl> n the Pakistani papers 
but also m the People s Daily and the K^angnung Daily 

In the course of his visit to Pakistan, when Chou En lai 
at a press conference in Karachi was asked to comment on the 
right of self determination of the Kashmir people, he thought 
for a moment and replied that he had jet to make a full study 
of the question— of all its important details — but before that 
be could only ad\i«e Pakistan and India ‘ to settle this question 
directly between them*ehes ' The joint sta’enent of 24 
December 1956 issued on Chou En lai’s visit to Pakistan 
reiterated all tho<e points that were mentioned in the earlier 
statement of the two Premiers The only poin* of substance 
in*erted in this statement, as compared to the earlier joint state- 
ment, was the declaration of the two Premiers that there was 
“no real conflict of interest between the two countries * 15 

In neither of the two joint statements issued by the Prime 
Ministers of China and Pakistan during 1956 was there any 
mention of the Kashmir question But that did not mean the 
question was not discussed or that the Prem ers, especially 
Suhrauardy of Pakistan, was not concerned about it One 
Pakistani writer considered “neutralisation’ of China “vis a- 
vis the Kashmir dispute,*' as the major achievement of Suhra- 
wardjs visit to China v Although the exclusion of China 
ftoa i the Uasted Kstsnas prevented it from helping Piitisisn 
directly in the Security Council on the Kashmir question, 
Peking, it was thought, might well trv to persuade its all), the 
USSR, to adopt a favourable attitude towards Karachi This 
factor was undoubtedly present m the mtrnK of Pakistani 
leaders in cultivating regions with Peking Pakistan took 
special care to improve its rc'ations with the Peopfe’s Republic 
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of China. Thus, (he Governor of Pakistan M. A. Gurmam 
during 1955-57, when he held (hat office, instructed fns frontier 
police quietly to withdraw from the border between Hunza 
and Sinkiang and thereby avoid a clash with the Chinese. 27 

Pakistan’s attitude in the Hungarian and Suez crises convin- 
ced the Western powers, especially Britain, of the bonafides 
of Pakistan about its firm commitment towards alliances. The 
hint that it was the right time for Pakistan to raise the Kashmir 
issue before the United Nations Security Council and also the 
assurance of full support of the Western powers, particularly 
Britain, was given by the correspondent of the London 
Times in its despatch of 16 December 19S6 from Karachi The 
official spokesmen of Pakistan, the correspondent hinted, “can 
fairly claim that this action has been forced on Pakistan by 
the pretension of the Indian-sponsored Constituent Assembly 
in Srinagar to impose a ‘final decision’ on Kashmir’s future,” 
and added “the prospects of a successful appeal to the United 
Nations are more hopeful today than for a long time past.” 28 
The Soviet support or at least neutrality on Kashmir was 
especially important for Pakistan in view of the ensuing debate, 
after a lapse of five years, over the question in the Security 
Council. Pakistan’s representative Noon put before the Coun- 
cil a proposal for the introduction of a United Nations Force 
in Kashmir for “protecting the State and ensuring internal 
security.” 29 If Pakistan had succeeded in getting that proposal 
through the Security Council, with the Soviet Union adopt- 
ing a neutral policy (that is, not using its veto), it would have 
been a great victory for Pakistan over India. Although two 
other resolutions were adopted by the Council, this proposal 
of Pakistan was defeated because of the Soviet veto. Pakistan’s 
allies the USA and the UK had sponsored a draft resolution 
to that effect. 

In his speech before the National Assembly on 25 February 
1957, Premier Suhrawardy showered praises on the US “for its 
friendship, for its alliance, for the assistance which it has given 
to us, for the support that it is continuing to give us,” defended 
the UK against attacks made upon the “British action” m the 
Suez crisis by the members of the National Assembly and 
indeed praised Britain for supporting Pakistan in the Kashmir 
dispute even at the cost of jeopardizing “their position in the 
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commonwealth,” justified the Baghdad Pact and expressed the 
desire to see it further strengthened and declared that to reach 
an agreement on the modus operand! with India was “im* 
possible ' He lamented that becau>e o r the Soviet \eto the 
United Nations Expeditionary Force would not be sent "at 
this stage’ but consoled himself thit the reolu* oa of 24 
January 1957 adop'ed by the Security Council contained both 
plebiscite and demilitarization Although he stated “it may 
be possible that Russia itself may support us in oar Kashmir 
issue” he knew that he was hoping against hope for he satd 
“perhaps this one voice may have its effect Perhap , Russia, 
thereafter, will also conform to the general world opnton ” In 
the earlier part of that speech he strongly denounced the “War- 
saw Pact between Russia and its satellite countri**, a pact so 
close!) knit that no one dares to get out of it, and if any one 
like Hungary thinks of it, it is crushed, b::au,e Rus>ia is 
determined to keep its imperialism there intact ’ Suhrwardy 
also expressed his disappointment with Premier Chou En !at 
not throwing his influence in support of Pakistan when he 
observed 

Have we not seen that when recently the Prime Minister 
of China went to Ceylon after their conversation!, the 
Prime Minister of Ceylon addressed a message to the Afro- 
Asian countries that they should all u>e their influence to 
get Pakistan and India to settle this matter among them 
selves without the intervention of foreigners We have 
tried to counteract iL We have informed the Afro-Asian 
countries what the true situation is 
Suhrawardy later said that Pakistan was not *'so isolated ’ as 
Mian Iftikharuddin believed for he added 

One of the first steps which I took on assuming offi c was to 
goon a goodwill mission to China, because I wanted to make 
it clear that they and we, belonging though we may to 
separate world camps, arc by no means enemies, and that 
I seek the friendship of China lam not isolated 1 feel 
perfectly certain that wh*n the cruc al lime comes, China 
will come to our assistance It has already done sa 
In regard to Russia also, Suhrawardy noticed some change 
from “the very positive statements made by its two leaders 
when on Indian soil ’ It was quite clear from this as also 
from his earlier statement in National Assembly on 22 
February 1957 that wh-n Suhrawardy placed relations with 
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China before that with the Soviet Union, Pakistan made an 
emphatic and unambiguous distinction between the policies 
of the two communist countries vis-a^vis Pakistan. While 
addressing a public meeting in Jessore on 16 September 1957 
Suhrawardy warned Russia that by going against Pakistan, 
as it had done by vetoing the United Nations resolution in 
1957, it would be losing the friendship of Muslims throughout 
the world. 30 

Premier Firoz Khan Noon, while initiating the foreign 
policy debate in the National Assembly on 3 September 1958 
referred in the most unambiguous and emphatic terms to the 
approaches made by Pakistan both of their own and through 
China to dissuade the Soviet Union from exercizing veto on 
the Kashmir issue in the Security Council. Referring to 
Pakistan’s efforts to prevent Russia from exercizing the veto, 
he said, “Time and again we have made representations to 
them through their Ambassadors here, through our Ambass- 
ador in Moscow, not to use the veto.” He regretted China’s 
indifference in the mater and remarked 

We have even gone to the extent of approaching Mr. Chou 
En-lai. I have approached him personally and told him 
that if you have any influence on Russia, please ask them 
not to take a partisan attitude in Kashmir case so that 
the two Asiatic countries— and they are always speaking 
for Asia and their people— should not fight each other 
over the right of self-determination being granted to the 
people of Kashmir. And yet these two great Asiatic 
powers, Russia and China, have taken no interest at all to 
bring about a peaceful solution of the Kashmir problem 
between the two Asiatic countries, namely India and 
Pakistan. It is not that we have failed to make approa- 
ches, It is actually the higher politics of the cold war 
which prevents, I suppose, the Russians and the Chinese in 
taking any interest. 31 

It seems that the question of Peking exerting pressure on or 
rather attempting to persuade Moscow did not arise as China 
itself did not like Pakistan’s initiative in going to the United 
Nations, the organization dominated by the Western Powers, 
or asking for the stationing of United Nations forces, 
composed as it would have been of “imperialist” Western 
Powers or their supporters, in Kashmir. Neither the solution 
of the Kashmir dispute with the help of the Western Powers 
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in the United Nations nor the presence of “imperialist” forces 
near the borders of China were considered to be in the interests 
of Peking In the joint statement, issued by Chou En lai with 
the Ceylonese Prime Minister on 5 February 1957, the two 
Prime Ministers appealed to India and Pakistan “to strive 
further for a peaceful settlement” of the Kashmir problem 
through direct negotiations In so far as the reference in that 
statement to the 4 dispute between Pakistan and India in regard 
to Kashmir 3 * gave the impression of Kashmir being a 
disputed territory, it could hardly be to the liking of India 
while the suggestion for direct talks ran counter to Pakistan’s 
attempt to take the matter to the United Nations Suhrawardv 
expressed his inability to accept that suggestion and termed 
it as the communist and neutralist line 33 Speaking at a press 
conference in Ceylon, Chou En-lai expressed his misgiving 
about any good result coming out of the Pakistani attempt and 
emphatically stated that China was “not in favour of sending 
United Nations troops to Kashmir ” 3 ‘ He also accused the 
Western Powers of exploiting the Kashmir question in order to 
disrupt Asian unity This was, indeed, a veiled criticism 
levelled against Pakistan for falling into the Western trap by 
taking the matter to the United Nations 

In a report on his visits to 1 1 countries in Asia and Europe, 
submitted to the Third Plenary Session of the Second National 
Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference on 5 March 1957, Chou En-Iai elaborated this theme 
in these words 

To have referred this (Kashmir] question to the United 
Nations which, in the circumstances today, is under the 
control of the United States, can only give rise to the 
danger of foreign interference 

It was quite obvious from what had been stated above and 
from the subsequent events that China was not an indifferent 
neutral m the Kashmir question between India and Pakistan 
but an interested 1 party which dcs fretf the continuance of fndb* 
Pak differences o\er Kashmir so as to allow Peking to fish in 
troubled waters Peking had never before advocated direct 
talks between India and Pekistan and had maintained a 
studied silence over Kashmir question The timing of the 
suggestion of direct negotiations and the hint of A fro- Asian 
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assistance or mediation contained in the phrase “the broader 
interests of the solidarity of the Asian and African countries” 35 
in the context of the Kashmir question was a subtle attempt 
on the part of China to substitute Chinese interference for 
Western interference in Kashmir. 

The Pakistani paper Dawn criticized Chou En-Iai for stand- 
ing “to gain by the prolongation of the conflict over Kashmir 
between Pakistan and Bharat,” although it sought to broad- 
base this criticism so as to include Russia when it spoke in 
that connection of “the Communist world and its leaders 
among whom Mr. Chou of China occupies so eminent a 
position.” 3 ® ft might be mentioned that this description aboui 
the unity of the Communist world was not quite correct as 
there was no identity of views between China and the Soviet 
Union on the Kashmir question. In July 1957 the reported 
statement by Mao Tse-tung about Peking’s modification of its 
attitude on Kashmir was greeted by Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister who said, “If that information is correct I welcome 
the change at least in Communist China’s policy.” 37 It was 
probably this reason that led the representative of Pakistan to 
abstain on the United States proposal to postpone the conside- 
ration of the question of the representation of China in the 
United Nations at its 1957 session and to announce the next 
day the change in its vote from an abstention to a vote in 
favour of the United States resolution, thereby making it fall 
in the pattern of Pakistani voting on the question from the 
year 1954 to 1960. 

Pakistan’s performance at the time of the Hungarian crisis 
and the Anglo-French attack on Egypt were not to the liking 
of either Moscow or Peking. Pakistan was a co-sponsor of the 
five-power draft resolution, adopted by the General Assembly 
as resolution 1005 (ES-II), which condemned the violent Soviet 
repression in Hungary, describing it as foreign intervention and 
called for the immediate withdrawal of Soviet forces and for 
free elections under UN auspices to enable the people of 
Hungary to determine their own form of government, 38 The 
attitude adopted by Pakistan at the time of the Anglo-French 
attack on Egypt was similarly more favourably inclined towards 
the British and French partners in military alliance, than with its 
fellow Muslim countries or the line taken by non-aligned and 
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communist nations The attitude of Pakistan was reflected in the 
non attendance of its Prime Minister in the meeting of the 
Colombo Powers held in Delhi in Noscmbcr 1956 in response to 
the Suez Crisis It was not surprising, therefore, to see Pakistan’s 
role and utterances at the London deliberations on the Suez 
Canal being lauded by the Nen York Times, m its editorial of 
7 October 1956, and by Rushbrook Williams in the Eastern 
World as proving Pakistan s loyalty and devotion to the Western 
alliance system and “that country s international significance " 
Commenting on Pakistan s performance during the Suez Crisis, 
the Foreign Minister of Syria was constrained to remark that 
“Islam was not the basic factor, ' in the making of Pakistan’s 
policies as Karachi worked hand in hand with the West 35 One 
Pakistani writer later described Pakistan’s attitude during the 
Suez crisis in these words 

To our allies our approach to the Suez problem seemed 
indecisive acd foolish To the neutralists and to those who 
wanted our support, it seemed very deceitful and fraudu- 
lent In fact our entire approtch toward international 
affairs was amateurish 40 

The statement of Premier Suhrawardy at Isfamia College 
Lahore on 2 December 1956 was scry equivocal on the Suez 
issue and sounded quite apologetic for the UK He condemned 
British action against Egypt but at ihe same time jusified it 
when he called it an attack to sec that the Suez Canal remained 
free, absolved Britain for not wanting to reoccupy Egypt and 
declared Nasser’s action as not being the right method As a 
result of the closure of the canal, he said, all commodities in 
Pakistan now cost 30 per cent more because goods came via 
the Cape He defended both the Baghdad Pact and British 
membership therein Pakistan, he observed, had chosen the 
British system of democracy because in that pattern there was 
scope for individuality and freedom of thought, action and 
speech, and a legislature based on law As Pakistan wa* 
afraid of being engulfed by a rival system of politics, it would 
endeavour to maintain the present system as long as it could, 
he declared 41 It was not without significance that Nasser 
rejected Pakistan s offer about troops and invited India to police 
UAR’s borders with Israel 

Chma was critical about the establishment of Western 
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military bases in Pakistan although, unlike the USSR, Peking 
delivered no official protests to Pakistan. In a statement issued 
on the SEATO Council session on 10 March 1958, the Chinese 
Government reminded the “Asian member states of the 
Manila bloc,” of the “obligations they ' undertook at the Ban- 
dung Asian-African Conference” and advised them not to pull 
chestnuts out of the fire for the United States. The setting 
up of US bases for rockets and nuclear weapons in Asian 
countries, the statement said, would not only tighten US 
control over those countries and increase the danger of war 
but would bring incalculable disaster upon those very count- 
ries. It added: 

The Chinese Government and people are firmly opposed to 
the deployment by the United States of nuclear and rocket 
weapons in any part of Asia, and are all out for the esta- 
blishment throughout Asia of an area of peace free from 
atomic weapons and the conclusion of a treaty of collec- 
tive peace ...But in the Asian member states of the Manlia 
bloc there are actually certain leaders who ..have openly 
welcomed the setting up of bases for nuclear and rocket 
weapons. ..As a neighbour of these countries, the Chinese 
Government cannot but express serious concern over the 
establishment of U.S. bases for nuclear and rocket weapons 
on their territories. 42 

Commenting on the press reports that the United States 
was going to station the “Fifth Fleet,” in the Indian Ocean, 
the Commentator in People's Daily wrote that “in Pakistan the 
Karachi Naval base and the Chittagong base are being ex- 
panded and built with US help for US use." 43 Later the 
Peking Review commented upon Washington’s “tightening 
direct control over CENTO,” and stated that “there is no 
secret about the motive behind US interest in the regions 
bordering the Soviet Union and other socialist countries and 
its arrangements for setting up with great speed a network of 
missile bases here around the socialist countries.” In that 
connection, it quoted the Da\tn of Pakistan as boasting “about 
the Soviet Union being the possible target of attack from 
bases and missile firing grounds now under construction in 
Pakistan” and described the CENTO as an “attempt to supp- 
ress the Arab people’s national independence movement” and 
“to exert pressure on certain South Asian countries in the hope 
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of changing their neutral policy and later dragging them into 
the western military bloc * 4 ‘ The whole tenor of these state- 
ments showed that Peking was not the least worried about the 
CENTO which it thought was directed against others and not 
China 

The communiques issued at the end of the CENTO Mims 
ternl Council meetings gave enough credence to that view 
Thus, the CENTO members, in its Karachi session held in 
January 1959, asserted that 

The threat of direct and indirect aggression had not dimi- 
nished and should be combated by all possible legitimate 
means The Council noted with concern that international 
communism continued its efforts to dominate the Pact area 
These efforts, the Council concluded, meant that the 
necessity to strengthen collective security was as great as 
ever 

The Eighth Ministerial Council of the CENTO, held in 
Tehran a year later, more specifically condemned the Soviet 
Union for 'subversive and hostile propaganda” against Inn 
They expressed concern that questions between neighbouring 
countries were ‘'sometimes used by outside Powers as a means 
of interfering m the internal affairs of other countries and 
increasing international tension and subversion as for example, 
recent Soviet statements on Pukhtoomstan The Soviet 
Union protested against these insinuations and condemnatory 
remarks, but China kept silent Along with Turkey, Pakistan 
rejected the Soviet protest note and asserted, ‘‘there was no- 
thing to prevent Pakistan from inviting any friendly powers 
including the United States, to use such bases in order to help 
defend the region “ 

Pakistan’s economic policy of dependence on the United 
States also came to be criticized in the Chinese press Thus, 
an article in the People's Dally in June 1958 wrote 

Pakistan, already chronically beset by financial and econo- 
mic difficulties, is now being seriously affected by the 
deepening US economic crisis the voices of those in 
Pakistan who favour self reliance and oppose dependence 
on US ‘aid’ have become more numerous than ever 41 
In 1958 revolutions took place in Iraq and Pakistan, but 
while Iraq withdrew from the Baghdad Pact, which thereupon 
was renamed the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO), the 
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new regime in Pakistan headed by Field Marshal Ayub Khan 
made no such change in Pakistan’s foreign policy. The 
President’s proclamation of 7 October 1958 spoke of Pakistan’s 
desire ‘‘to have friendly relations with all nations,” particularly 
of removing misunderstanding between Pakistan and the USSR, 
UAR and China and categorically declared in favour of 
following a policy “which our interests and geography demand,” 
yet no visible change in Pakistan’s foreign relations seemed in 
sight in the immediate future. Pakistan’s alignment with the 
west was continued and in fact enhanced by the conclusion of 
the Pakistan-United States Bilateral Agreement on Co-opera- 
tion, signed at Ankara on 5 March 1959. According to 
Article 1 of that agreement, the US government agreed to 
take appropriate action, including the use of armed forces, in 
the event of aggression against Pakistan. Significantly the US 
undertaking in this case was not limited to communist aggre- 
ssion. By Article II of that agreement, Washington reaffirmed 
that it would continue to furnish, on an agreed basis, military 
and economic assistance to Pakistan with a view to helping in 
the preservation of its national independence and integrity and 
the promotion of its economic development. 

Commenting on the novel idea of not specifying “com- 
munist aggression” in the bilateral military agreement between 
Pakistan and the USA, the People's Daily, in its editorial 
dated 7 March 1959, observed 1 

The United States and its followers have also put forward 
a new idea that “resistance to any direct or indirect aggres- 
sion includes non-Communist aggression.” This clearly 
shows that these new pacts are directed not only against 
the socialist countries but are, in the first place, also a 
threat to such nationally independent neighbouring count- 
ries as India, Iraq, and Afghanistan. These new military 
pacts will enable the United States to intensify its suppres- 
sion of the national liberation movements and threaten 
peace and security in Asia 47 

According to the llsmhua comment of 6 March 1959, “the 
hostile provisions” of the US-Pakistan bilateral agreement 
were “aimed against India and Afghanistan” and the large- 
scale military bases built under the military agreements were 
considered as enabling the United States to use them against 
neighbouring, peace-loving countries It charged the ruling 
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cliques of Pakistan, as also of Iran and Turkey, of attempting 
“to rely upon American power to maintain their unstable 
control and to suppress the struggle waged by the people at 
home 1S In this connection, it was worth recalling that the 
Chinese Committee for Afro-Asian Solidarity and the Chinese 
Journalist Association demanded from the “anti-people” and 
the “pro-US Ayub military administration the unconditional 
release of the imprisoned leaders like Maulana Bhasam and 
others 49 

On 4 July 1959 the Foreign Minister of Pakistan received 
the “Chinese Moslem Haj Mission ’ from Taiwan This was 
the subject of a strong protest note from China m which the 
Pakistan Government was accused of “connivance" with the 
activities of the “Chiang Kai-shek clique” and of following the 
US plot to create “two Chinas " The official reception 
accorded to that Mission was labelled as “a serious provo- 
cation” against the Chinese people and Government The 
protest note also referred to the Pakistani note of 7 October 
1958, addressed to Peking, in which the Pakistan Government 
was said to have * even put forward an official opinion attem- 
pting to deny the People’s Republic of China’s sovereignty over 
Taiwan and the Penghu Islands ” 

The Chinese protest note of 21 July 1959 further referred 
to the repeated utterances of the Pakistani Foreign Minister 
and other responsible officials from 7 April to 12 May 1959 
on the question of Tibet and characterized them as slander 
against China, flagrant interference in “Chinas internal affairs" 
and waging of “cold war in the footsteps of the United Stales " 
The role concluded with these words 

Should the Pakistani side continue to issue statements and 
commit acts injurious to China’s sovereignty and territorial 
integrity as it has done repeatedly of late, the Pakistani 
Government must bear full.responsibiiity for all damage 
thus done to Sino-Pakistam relations 30 

The People's Daily observer went further He referred to 
the statements of the Foreign Minister and other responsible 
officials of Pakistan in April and May as not only slandering 
the Chinese people, interfering m China’s internal affairs and 
agitating for the cold war but also “sowing discord in the 
relations between China and India ” Pakistan’s attitude on 
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the question of Tibet was described as “very unfriendly” while 
Ayub’s proposal to India about forming a “joint defence alli- 
ance” with Pakistan against China, at the behest of the “US 
imperialists,” was viewed with suspicion. Though the move 
regarding joint defence had failed, one could see “what a 
vicious role the Pakistani ruling clique” had been playing, 
the Observer pointed out. He added" 

Since the Ayub government came to power last year, the 
Pakistani Government has been following a policy of 
increased dependence on the U.S. In March this year, 
Pakistan signed a bilateral military agreement with the U.S. 
under which the United States is allowed to use armed 
forces and establish missile bases in Pakistan, thus taking a 
step further in turning Pakistan in a U.S. military spring- 
board in Southeast Asia. The agreement seriously threatens 
the security of the Soviet Union, China, India, Afghanistan, 
and other Asian countries and strengthens U.S. control 
over Pakistan. This policy of the Pakistani ruling clique is 
diametrically opposed to the interests of peace m Asia and 
is also opposed to national interests of Pakistan. 61 
The Chinese attempt to change the traditional way of life 
of the Tibetan people and the ruthless suppression of their 
fundamental human rights was the subject of discu'Sion in the 
United Nations in 1959. Pakistan not only voted for the ins- 
cription of the item “Question of Tibet” on the agenda of the 
General Assembly but also supported the draft resolution jointly 
put forward by the Federation of Malaya and Ireland. The 
representative of Pakistan made a strong statement in support 
of the resolution in which he upheld the authority of the UN 
to discuss the matter and criticized Peking for creating “ten- 
sion” and violating “human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.” 52 By that resolution the Assembly expressed grave 
concern at reports, including the official statements of His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama, to the effect that the fundamental 
human rights and freedoms of the people of Tibet “have been 
forcibly denied them” ; deplored the effect of these events in 
increasing international tension and in embittering the relations 
between peoples at a time when earnest and positive efforts 
“are being made by responsible leaders to reduce tension and 
improve international relations” ; affirmed its belief that respect 
for the principles of the Charter of the United Nations and of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights “is essential for 
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the evolution of a peaceful world order based on the rule of 
law” ; and called for respect for the fundamental human rights 
of the Tibetan people and for their distinctive cultural and 
religious life 

The economic dependence of Pakistan on the United States 
was very great throughout this period A treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation was signed on 12 November 1959, in 
which the Government of Pakistan guaranteed against 
nationalization and for the “prompt" payment of “just compen- 
sation" when taking property of nationals and companies of 
the United States “for a public purpose " Article J of the 
Treaty stated “Each Party shall at all times accord equitable 
treatment to the persons, property, enterprises and other 
interests of nationals and companies of the other party.” In 
an address on 9 December 1960, M Shoab, the Finance 
Minister of Pakistan, disclosed that the Second Five-Year Plan 
envisaged an investment of Rs 1,900 crores, of which Rs. 900 
crores were required in external finance 53 This could have 
come primarily from the United States Consequently, Pakistan 
continued to give its active support to the USA in international 
affairs Thus, on 7 December 1960, the Permanent Represen- 
tative of Pakistan criticized the Soviet refusal to contribute to 
the costs of the United Nations force in the Congo On 
13 December I960 the President of Pakistan indicated in Tokyo 
that his country would send an armed contingent to Laos if the 
SEATO Council decided to intervene there 51 



2 Sino-Pakistan 

Boundary Agreement 

For about two years before the question of boundary 
negotiations between China and Pakistan became the subject of 
forma! diplomatic notes, the problem was approached in in- 
formal soundings and the initiative in the sense of some 
informal feeler in that regard seemed to have emanated from 
the Chinese side. The continuous deterioration in relations 
with India, as a result of the Chinese suppression of the 
Tibetan autonomy, the assertion of Peking’s territorial claims 
against India and the Kongka pass incident of August 1959 in 
which a few Indians lost their lives, and the growing Sino-Soviet 
rift accounting for Soviet neutrality or rather disapproval of 
Mao for the Sino-Indian border clashes and later the promise 
to supply MIG-21 jet planes to India led Peking to think about 
ensuring its security on its periphery by concluding boundary 
agreements, non-agression or friendship treaties with as many 
neighbouring countries as possible. Guided by these consi- 
derations, China appeared to have set the ball rolling sometime 
in 1959 concerning border talks with Pakistan by handing over 
a Chinese Government map, most probably on its own and 
possibly at the request of Islamabad — either of which signified 
willingness or intention on the part of Peking to have talks with 
Pakistan. 

Peking made that overture partly to probe the Pakistani 
intentions and inclinations, with a view to derive benefits for 
China, and partly to utilize that move as. a bargaining counter 
and pressure tactics against India, particularly in the forth- 
coming border talks between Chinese and Indian officials In 
1960, and at the same time as a kite flying to test the reactions 
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of the USA, the USSR etc It was also in line with Peking’s 
desire to exploit contradictions in the enemy camp and to 
avoid war on two fronts Moscow’s neutrality in the Sino- 
Indian border incidents and clashes was evidently resented in 
Peking as a complicating factor and inclined China to seek an 
early settlement of the border problem with India It was for 
these reasons that even after its informal soundings or feeler to 
Islamabad, China continued to assure India that it had discus- 
ed nothing with Pakistan "so far ’ and deliberately delayed or 
avoided commitments or coming out openly m favour of con- 
ducting boundary negotiations with Pakistan It was only after 
Peking found India not accommodating or reluctant to make 
concessions that China refused to discuss with India the area 
west of the Karakorum Pass in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir, 
which was tantamount to questioning the legality of the 
accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to India Even 
then it seemed that Peking had not lost all hopes of bending 
New Delhi to come to some satisfactory arrangement or 
agreement with China because it proceeded thereafter 
gradually to make adjustments with Pakistan In that process, 
China endeavoured to exacerbate relations between India and 
Pakistan and to create misunderstandings and contradictions 
in Pakistan’s relations with the United States, but seemed to 
have overlooked the firmness ui the Indian attitude and the 
possibility of cementing further the ties of friendship between 
India and the Soviet Union 

The general feeling about Pakistan taking the initiative in 
informal soundings or contacts of 1959 does not appear to be 
convincing for a number of reasons, even though Islamabad 
was first to formally approach Peking for boundary demarca- 
tion in its diplomatic note of 28 March 1961 The Pakistani 
posture m international affairs in 1959 was such that it could 
not have taken the initiative in informal contacts with Peking 
in that year regarding boundary demarcation with China, whose 
antipathy towards Pakistan before 1962 was deeproated and 
fundamental Although Islamabad avoided taking sides in the 
Smo Indian border controversy and clashes, Pakistan signed 
with the United States a bilateral agreement on cooperation m 
1959, accorded welcome to the “Chinese Moslem Haj Mission’’ 
from Taiwan, voted against China’s representation in the 
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United Nations and took an attitude in the discussions on the 
Tibet question in the UN which was quite critical of Chinese 
policies and actions. Again, it was in that year that Ayub was 
putting forward his joint defence proposal to India, the 
nightmare of Peking, and Washington continued to count 
upon Pakistan as a dependable bulwark against communism. 

It was in these circumstances that the President of the so- 
called “Azad Kashmir” K.H. Khurshid, in a statement on 17 
August 1959 viewed with “considerable alarm and concern” the 
news of the occupation of a part of Ladakh, the eastern pro- 
vince of Jammu and Kashmir state by China, earned by the 
Manchester Guardian and uncontradicted by New Delhi. From 
this he concluded that the Indian Government was ' ‘incapable 
of guaranteeing, maintaining and defending international fron- 
tiers— a responsibility that was entrusted to India in respect of 
Kashmir by the UNCIP and the Security Council resolutions.” 
He called China as “a mighty intruder” and considered the 
Indian inability “to defend the frontiers” of Kashmir as having 
put “the security of the entire state in jeopardy.” Khurshid, 
therefore, thought that the time had come for the UN Security 
Council “to take over the responsibility for the defence and 
guaranteeing of Kashmir’s international frontiers,” 1 a proposal 
which could hardly be pleasing to the Peking leaders Referr- 
ing to the events brought about by Peking’s occupation of a 
part of Ladakh, the Pakistani letter to the President of the 
Security Council dated 3 December 1959 likewise asserted that 
“the preservation of the international frontiers” of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir was a matter which “falls directly 
between the primary responsibilities of the Security Council 
and no government can take any action with regard to these 
frontiers save in consonance with the decisions of the Security 
Council.” 2 The latter phrase was written as much to challenge 
the right of India to arrive at any settlement of the frontiers of 
Kashmir with China as also in criticism of Chinese incursions 
and occupation of part of Ladakh. 

Commenting on the “aggressive activ ities” of the Chinese on 
the Ladakh border, the Karachi paper Jang of 27 October 1959 
observed that the President of Pakistan had made it dear that 
Pakistan could not remain lrdifferent to “the threat to the 
peace and security of the sub-continent” for a conflict between 
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China and India could endanger the security of Pakistan itself 
The situation in Ladakh particularly, it said, had a bearing on 
Pakistan and obviously if Ladakh was threatened Pakistan 
could not remain unaffected That fresh trouble was fraught 
with all sorts of danger Ladakh was part of Kashmir and 
since the Karachi paper considered Kashmir “fundamentally a 
part of Pakistan although Bharat today forcibly occupies the 
area,” it warned “an attack on Ladakh can have far greater 
repercussions than the conflict on the borders of Tibet and 
Bharat We do not believe that China will make the mistake 
of aggravating the crisis ” Ayub criticized Peking for its 
expansionist intentions and Pakistani papers wanted India to 
fully realize the significance of Chinese encroachments and not 
submit to Peking s bullying tactics Dann of 3 October 1959 
declared that the “sanctity of McMahon Line must be 
preserved ” 3 

Ayub, in his political autobiography, admitted having 
received reports from time to time about Chinese patrols com- 
ing upto Shamshal and the Chinese having driven away some 
cattle m certain areas < Therefore, realizing the danger implicit 
in Chinese encroachments in Ladakh, Pakistan was constrained 
to strengthen its scout garrisons in Hunza and Baltistan and to 
completely seal the Gilgit border with China— for the first time 
Since the Chinese communists came to power Trade with 
China through the silk route was stopped and a Chinese 
caravan was turned back by Pakistanis who feared communist 
infiltration When some partols were sighted at the land 
grazed by Pakistani hillsmen, Pakistan strengthened its 
security measures and took some precautionary military steps 
along the border 5 On 2 October 1959 the Governor of West 
Pakistan reached Gilgit, in the first ever visit of a provincial 
Governor to that area, “for a personal survey” and made 
“an aerial survey of the proposed route — an all weather 
road along the River Indus which will connect Gilgit with West 
Pakistan ’ 6 The Chinese maps, according to one Pakistani 
writer, showed 4,000 square miles of territory, controlled by 
Pakistan, as part of the Chinese territory Certain strategically 
important passes such as Kilik and Shunshal, which control 
access to routes between Smkiang and the Pakistani adminis- 
tered territories of the Gilgit agency and Baltistan were in- 
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eluded in the Chinese territory while in Pakistani maps those 
important passes, he stated, were shown well below the un- 
defined border. 7 

The New York Times correspondent writing from Pakistan 
on 6 October 1959 reported that “a frontier dispute” appeared 
to be building between Pakistan and China and that was said 
to have been precipitated by the same Chinese maps that 
India had disputed The maps showing parts of Pakistan and 
Pakistan-held Kashmir as part of China were said to have 
caused “considerable concern” in Pakistan “particularly m view 
of recent border violations by unidentified foreign military jet 
aircraft.” 8 Pakistan was so much concerned about Chinese 
incursions into Ladakh that Manzur Qadir, Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister, deemed it necessary to fly to Gilgit for talks 
with the military authorities there on the border situation soon 
after his return from the United Nations. The Chinese were 
also reported to have sponsored a “Muslim Liberation Move- 
ment” among the Afghan and Kirghiz tribal people on the 
Sinkiang side of the frontier which had links with the Pathan 
tribe in the Chitral and Swat areas. 9 

In order not to create a panicky situation within Pakistan 
and not to jeopardize the chances of informal contacts with 
China being successful, the Pakistani Foreign Minister often 
denied or played down reports of Chinese intrusions and/or 
infiltration into Pakistani territory though he admitted having 
received information from the Government of India that 
“Chinese infiltration did take place m Ladakh.” 10 President 
Ayub was more forthright when he declared, at a press con- 
ference on 23 October 1959, that the meaning of what had 
happened in Tibet and of the roads being built in Afghanistan 
was that in five years time the sub-continent would be 
“militarily vulnerable and facilities will have been provided 
whereby a major invasion can take place and armies from 
Central Asia can march to the sub-continent.” He stated that 
Pakistan would “in due course approach China for a peaceful 
settlement of the border question by demarcating the northern 
frontiers” and expressed the hope that the two countries would 
get together and define "the border” in that region. "The 
Chinese Government has not made any claim on Pakistan 
territory, though the Foreign Office h3$ received a map which 
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shows certain areas of Pakistan as part of China,” he added 11 

Although Ayub spoke of approaching China “in due course” 
for demarcation of the border in October 1959, his Foreign 
Minister Manzur Qadir emphatically denied next month that any 
talks had been initiated on border demarcation between Pakistan 
and China 12 In fact, the words “in due course, ’ considered 
against the background of Ayub s concern for the security of 
the sub-continent, signified that some sort of feeble overtures 
or informal soundings on the part of Peking were responsible 
for Ayub to speak with confidence about approaching China in 
the matter Tbts assessment is corroborated by Manzur 
Qadir’s statement, in an interview with an Indian correspon- 
dent, that Pakistan would not take cognizance of the Chinese 
map showing some areas of Pakistan with China, for no official 
communication on that subject had been received from Peking 
and that if China made an official claim on Pakistan’s territory, 
Pakistan would take an emphatic and clear stand 13 The uie 
of the word “official ’ indicated that informal soundings had 
been made and that Peking had unofficially provided a Chinese 
Government map for the scrutiny of the Pakistan Government 
It was only on that basis that press reports of 15 Ovtob*r 1959, 
based on Foreign Office sources, about the Government of 
Pakistan collecting internationally accepted material to have a 
clear border line demarcated between China and Pakistan 11 and 
the setting up of a cell, within the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
to study the available data and examine the Chinese map with 
a view to evolve a satisfactory alignment of the border could 
make any sense or have some meaning Pakistan would have 
proceeded only on the assumption that Peking was willing or 
had given some indication about its preparedness to discuss the 
matter with Pakistan 

However, while Peking allowed Pakistan to announce the 
news or rumours about informal contacts taking place between 
China and Pakistan about border demarcation, it remained 
completely silent or rather maintained a discreet or studied 
silence in the matter Peking neither confirmed nor denied 
such reports The Chinese objectives were to create dissensions 
among its outer neighbours, to ward off their combining against 
Peking and that was in line with its traditional diplomacy The 
immediate purpose in raking up the dormant dispute between 
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India and Pakistan over Kashmir was to wear out both and 
make them both to look towards China. And if New Delhi 
continued to be intransigent or unaccomodating, then Peking 
thought that it was open to it to negotiate with Pakistan. As 
Harish Kapur rightly put it* 

Although Chinese leaders were eager to keep the door open 
for eventual negotiations with Pakistan, and perhaps even 
to use them to obtain border concessions from India, they 
did not wish to begin formal negotiations, because such a 
step would aggravate tension between China and India. 
Therefore, while continuing informal talks, they avoided 
open negotiations . 18 

Peking did not contradict Pakistani reports of Pakistan 
taking the initiative in the matter — for it suited China very 
well in its delicate dealings with India and the Soviet Union 
and avoided embarrassment of any sort to Peking. As the 
Sino-Indian official level talks were continuing, Peking could 
not possibly have admitted publicly the taking of initiative in 
regard to border talks with Pakistan. Pakistan, on the con- 
trary, felt no hesitation in owning initiative in the matter partly 
to create difficulties for the Sino-Indian border talks and partly 
to secure a better deal from Peking. Through its border over- 
tures to China, Pakistan must have calculated advantages of 
securing Peking’s neutrality, if not friendship, vis-a-vis its two 
main adversaries— India and Afghanistan— and possibly the 
USSR, and also a more favourable Chinese attitude on 
Kashmir. Consequently, no sooner it was made known that 
China had refused to discuss the area of West Karakorum in 
Kashmir with India, Pakistan approached Peking. Evidently 
Peking would not have said no to Pakistan, thereby keeping 
Pakistan anxiously waiting and in supsense. 

Thus, Manzur Qadir, in an interview in March 1961, 
observed that Pakistan had taken the initiative to negotiate the 
boundary with China in the middle of 1960 and that China 
had not responded immediately but had requested for time to 
consider the matter. The two reasons he cited in that regard 
were pretences to justify Pakistan’s entering into a deal with 
Peking in the matter. Those were, as he put it, “first, the 
constitutional position of the northern areas in this boundary 
was different from that of the other parts of Kashmir,” thereby 
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asserting that Hunza, Nagar, etc did not actually form part 
the domain of the Maharaja of Kashmir and for that mat 
not subject to the sovereignty of India, and “secondly, Pakist 
wanted to be certain of the line bejond which Pakistan shot 
not go and fix the line bejond which Chinese would n 
come,*’ 16 thus describing the Pakistani attempt as a harmlc 
venture to which no one should lake exception by opposing 
or taking a critical attitude in the matter 

The above remark of the Pakistani Foreign Minister, thouj 
claiming initiative in regard to border talks with China, d 
not deny some sort of informal, unannounced cncouragn 
response from Peking, though still falling far short of Pakista 
expectations, which could have led him to publicly annoum 
With confidence taking the lead in the matter In fact, tl 
report on border talks with China, as published in the ofiici 
Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore on II March 1961 
sufficient to set at rest all doubts about Peking initially takm 
the initiative in putting an informal feeler or making inform 
soundings in the matter when it spoke of exchanges wit 
Peking on the proposed frontier demarcation and observed, “1 
is understood that in answer to Peking's enquiries Pakistan ha 
suggested” that although in view of the inaccessible nature c 
the territory it would not be possible physically to demarcat 
the frontier it would be in the interest of both parties if “th 
boundary could be amicably agreed to and defined on th 
map”. The official Gazette also sought to discount the anxict 
“expressed in western political circles” about Pakistan’s borde 
‘exchanges with Peking” and “the recently concluded oil pac 
With Russia” by saying that Ajmb had publicly declared tha 
‘these moves on a limited scale” did not represent any funda 
mental changes in Pakistan’s foreign policy 

In the beginning of 1961, Islamabad sent a formal note tc 
Peking expressing its desire to ensure “the tranquility of the 
border between the two countries” and proposing negotiations 
for the demarcation of “the boundary of China's Smkiang and 
contiguous areas, the defence of which is the responsibility ol 
the Government of Pakistan,” 17 meaning thereby Pakistan- 
occupied Kashmir, but there was no satisfactory response from 
China for about a year. The sending of a format diplomatic 
note to Peking on 28 March 1961, after about one and a half 
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years of informal soundings or contacts, signified that Islama- 
bad must have received some sort of assurances from Peking 
about its willingness to enter into a border deal with Pakistan. 
President Ayub justified his title to negotiate about the terri- 
tory concerned by declaring that Pakistan had “every right to 
ask for the demarcation of that border” because it was very 
much in what he called “legal occupation of territories running 
along the Chinese border.” 18 Foreign Minister Manzur Qadir 
spoke of Peking having agreed only “in principle” on the 
“demarcation of its border with Pakistan.” Talks, he said on 
15 January 1961, were continuing and the proper demarcation 
would be undertaken after an agreement bad been signed. 
Speaking a day later, at a luncheon given by Chancellor 
Adenauer in Bonn, President Ayub was equally, if not more, 
cautious or guarded when he described Pakistan’s relations 
with China as simply “normal” and referred to only “indica- 
tions'* about Peking’s willingness to enter into negotiations with 
it about “the border” which was “undefined in certain areas.” 19 

The informal contacts or even the despatch of a formal note 
from Islamabad did not produce any change in Pakistan’s 
relations with China or its posture in international affairs. 
Pakistan’s Ambassador to the United States Aziz Ahmed 
declared, in reply to a question, that “the Chinese offer to 
demarcate their border with Pakistan” signified “no change in 
our relations hitherto with China.”* 0 His mention of the 
“Chinese offer” clearly indicated that the initiative in the 
matter, even though in informal soundings, came from Peking 
while the word “hitherto" seemed to have been used to carry 
conviction with the American public as also a sort of mild warn- 
ing to Washington. Pakistan participated in the SEATOand the 
CENTO Ministerial Council meetings m Bangkok and Ankara 
in March and April 1961 and fully supported Western posi- 
tions. Especially significant was the mention in the communique 
of the SEATO Council noting “with grave concern the conti- 
nued offensive by rebel elements in Laos who are continuing 
to be supplied and assisted by Communist Powers in flagrant 
disregard of the Geneva accords.” In the resolution, adopted 
by 8 SEATO countries, the parties further undertook to take 
all “appropriate action” in Laos if negotiations for a peaceful 
Settlement failed. On the question of Vietnam also, the SEATO 
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Council noted “with concern the efforts of an armed minority, 
again supported from outside in violations of the Geneva 
accords to destroy the Government of Vietnam ’ (South 
Vietnam) and declared “its firm resolve not to acquiesce in any 
such take-over of that country The Council also decried the 
continued communist tactics of “subversion and insurgency” in 
the Treaty area and noted with satisfaction the planning work 
of military advisers and the effective coordination achieved by 
the forces of member countries jn the “several military 
exercises ’ conducted during the past year 21 Addressing the 
Pakistan Institute of International Affairs on 25 August 1961, 
Ayub warned against the slogan “Asia for Asians, ’ calling it 
“a deadly poison for smaller countries in Asia" for it meant 
“Don’t let those countries have the right of having friends who 
can help them to retain themselves” and added, with some 
satisfaction, “but I am very glad that one hears less and less of 
that." 

The reason why there was no progress in the Smo-Pakistan 
border talks, that were said to be continuing even before the 
despatch of a formal note from Islamabad and no reply was 
forthcoming from Peking for a long time, was that China 
demanded some concrete proof of sincerity on the part of 
Pakistan before it could proceed further in the matter The 
price the Chinese asked was Islamabad’s support on the 
question of the representation of China in the United Nations 
It was in these circumstances that President Ayub “publicly 
stated ’ in Washington that it was only fair to allow Peking to 
occupy its legitimate position in the UN 22 and that Pakistan 
would almost certainly vote for Chinese entry into the United 
Nations at future sessions 23 To soften the sting of US criticism 
for going totally against the American position on the question, 
Islamabad, while voting in favour of the draft resolution on the 
subject, that asked the General Assembly to remove imme- 
diately from all the UN organs the representatives of the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique and invite Peking to s*nd its representatives to 
participate in the work of the UN and all its organs, abstained 
on the US draft resolution which provided that the question of 
China’s representation be treated as an important question 
requiring two-thirds majority Though this was a feat of 
delicate balancing on the part of Ayub, it did not fully satisfy 
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Peking which continued to demand total support from 
Pakistan in the matter. But having moved a step further, 
Ayub now wanted China to reciprocate by coming forward in 
regard to the question of border demarcation. This is very 
clearly brought out by Ayub in his political autobiography. 
Friends Not Masters, in these words' 


On my return from the United States in December 1961, 
the Chinese Ambassador came to see me. He asked for our 
support for the proposition that the Chinese entry info the 
United Nations should be decided on the basis of a simple 
majority rather than a two-thirds majority. I asked him 
about our suggestion of demarcating the undefined border 
between China and Pakistan. He said that was a very 
complicated matter. I told him that if border demarcation 
was a very complicated matter, China’s admission to the 
United Nations was even more complicated. I suggested 
to him that we should look at the two problems on merit 
regardless of whether they were simple or complicated. We 
should be prepared to do what was right and sensible. We 
were supporting China’s case for admission to the United 
Nations not to please China but because we genuinely Celt 
that China had a right to be in the United Nations. I 
expressed surprise that the proposal to demarcate the 
border between China and Pakistan had evoked no res- 
ponse I think the Chinese Ambassador was impressed by 
what I told him. 21 

Shorn of verbiage and moral overtones, Ayub was simply asking 
for a quid pro quo from China. Noticing the firm position 
taken by the Pakistani President in the matter, the Chinese 
deemed it necessary not to completely ignore or brush aside the 
important gesture or proof of sincerity made by Islamabad. 
Accordingly, the difficulties about discussing the demarcation 
of the border “because of the disputed nature of the Kashmir 
territory’’ and Peking’s hesitations about it not wanting “at 
that time to get involved in another argument with India,” as 
Ayub put it, 23 were gradually sorted out and China responded 
by agreeing to discuss the problem of border demarcation with 
Pakistan. 

The Chinese note of 27 February 1962, after pointing out 
that the boundary in question was an undelimited one and had 
been “left oser by history,” expressed the hope that it would 
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be ready to attain with the Government of Pakistan “an agreed 
comprehension of the location and alignment of this boundary 
so as to prevent the tranquility on the border from being 
adversely affected on account of the misunderstanding " The 
note went on to remark that pending settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute, China and Pakistan should reach an agreement of a 
provisional nature on the location and alignment “now actually 
existing between the two countries " The Chinese note proposed 
that negotiations should start through the diplomatic channels, 
/ e through the Chinese Ministry of External Affairs and the 
Embassy of Pakistan m Peking, with a view to the conclusion 
of the provisional agreement 

Though the Chinese note was \ery cautious in so far as it 
avoided any mention of a treaty and merely referred to “an 
agreed comprehension” or an agreement of a provisional 
nature, the Government of Pakistan w'as quick to accept, in its 
second note of 19 March 1962, the Chinese suggestion as to the 
nature of the agreement to be concluded as well as in regard to 
the channel of negotiations 58 In fact a provisional agreement 
suited Islamabad very well as it enabled Pakistan to assert that 
the boundary agreement with Peking did not constitute any 
material change whatsoever m the situation as regards the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir 

Even after Pakistan's acceptance of the procedure for con- 
ducting the border talks, negotiations did not start immediately 
This was confirmed by Ayub at Ins press conference at Lahore. 
In order to facilitate negotiations and not to complicate the 
delicate talks, he denied cither China or Pakistan having made 
any claim over each other in respect of the border areas He 
parried a question about the divergences m the territorial posi- 
tion in the maps of the two countries by saying that although a 
“factual frontier" existed between them, it was not yet 
defined 17 Chairman Liu Shao-chi, on his part, deemed it 
necessary to send a message of congratulations to President 
Ayub on the occasion of Pakistan’s National Day on 22 March 
1962 in which he wished “Pakistan prosperity and its people 
well being" and added ‘ May the friendly relations between 
China and Pakistan be further developed ’ 21 

At a Peking reception on the occasion of the National Day 
of Pakistan on 23 March 1962, foreign Minister Chen Yi 
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stated that the Chinese and Pakistani peoples had “always 
lived together in peace” and that having suffered under 
imperialism both wanted to safeguard their respective indepen- 
dence and sovereignty and to build their own lands. That was 
“the basis,” he said, on which Peking had established and 
developed friendly relations with Islamabad. Not only that, 
as participants in the Bandung Conference both had “the noble 
duty of supporting the peoples of various countries in their 
struggles against imperialism and colonialism, promoting 
solidarity among the Asian and African countries and safe- 
guarding world peace.” This meant that Peking expected 
Pakistan to support its policy of extolling the Bandung spirit 
and of strengthening the cause of Afro-Asian solidarity. After 
thanking Islamabad for its support on the question of Chinese 
representation in the UN, Chen Yi observed, “The Chinese 
Government will continue to work for the promotion of the 
friendly relations between China and Pakistan.” Pakistan’s 
Charge d’affaires ad interim, in his speech, expressed happiness 
that “friendly relations existing between Pakistan and China 
are developing day by day and tranquility is prevailing on our 
common border.” 29 

It was only on 3 May 1962 that Pakistan and China formally 
announced their intention to define the “boundary" between 
China’s Sinkiang and the “contiguous areas defence of which 
is under actual control of Pakistan,” ie. Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir, which was said to have “never been formally delimit- 
ed and demarcated in history,” thus declaring the Indian con- 
tention that the frontiers with China were delimited m their 
entirety, though not all portions were demarcated, to be wrong. 
The joint communique issued by the two governments stated 
that the two sides “have agreed to conduct negotiations so as 
to attain an agreed understanding of location and alignment of 
this boundary and to sign on this basis an agreement of a 
provisional nature.” That was said to have been done “with 
a view to ensuring tranquility on border and developing good 
neighbourly relations between two countries.” The two govern- 
ments further agreed that “after settlement of dispute over 
Kashmir between Pakistan and India sovereign authorities 
concerned shall reopen negotiations wilh Chinese government 
regarding boundary of Kashmir so as to sign a formal 
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boundary treaty to replace the provisional agreement " The 
next day, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan Manzur Qadir told 
newsmen in Rawalpindi that a time table and a mechanism for 
talks with China on the demarcation of the “common border” 
was being worked out 30 

Indian protests to Islamabad and Peking dated 10 May 
19 62 31 asserting that Pakistan was not entitled to negotiate 
with China or any other country about territory that was not 
its own and declaring that New Delhi would never agree to any 
arrangements or agreements “provisional or otherwise” regard- 
ing territory which constituted an inalienable part of the Indian 
Union were rejected by both Pakistan and China The Chinese 
reply note of 31 May 1962 denied that Peking had ever accept- 
ed without reservation the position that the sovereignty over 
the entire State of Jammu and Kashmir vested solely in the 
Indian Union and that for that matter there was no common 
boundary between China and Pakistan and that therefore 
Peking had no right to conduct boundary negotiations with 
Pakistan It was asserted in the Chinese reply that Peking 
could “not leave unsettled indefinitely its boundary” of several 
hundred kilometres with the areas the defence of which was 
under the control of Pakistan “merely because there is a dis- 
pute between India and Pakistan over Kashmir." Peking 
justified as “entirely necessary, proper, legitimate and in 
accordance with international practice” the Chinese decision to 
conduct boundary negotiations with Islamabad The Indian 
charge that the Government of China “are m this matter 
acting in furtherance of their aggressive designs and are seeking 
to exploit the troubled situation in Kashmir and India’s 
differences with Pakistan for their advantage” was brushed 
aside as “slander” and border talks with Pakistan were consi- 
dered “a good thing ’ and * in the interests of both friendship 
among Asian countries and peace in Asia ” 32 The People's Dally 
editorial of 5 June 1962 went further and characterized the 
Sino-Pakistan announcement about border negotiations as 
“heartening news to all who cherish peace in Asia” and con- 
sidered Peking s attitude in the matter as “true to the Tive 
Principles of Peaceful coexistence," faithful to “a policy of 
friendship and good neighbourliness" and one of non-involve- 
ment in the dispute between India and Pakistan over 
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Kashmir. 3 * 

The Indian note of 30 June 1962 cited evidence m support 
of the view that “until recently” Peking had declared itself in 
favour of the question of Pakistan’s aggression in Kashmir 
being settled peacefully and against any third party taking 
advantage of it and remarked that the stand of China had 
changed and “a new situation now created by the Sino Pakistan 
agreement to demarcate their non-existent common border.” 
In departing from their earlier policy of non-interference in the 
Kashmir situation, the Indian note added, the Government of 
China were giving ‘‘legal and moral encouragement to an 
aggressor State and prejudicing the prospects of a peaceful 
settlement of the Kashmir issue between India and Pakistan.” 34 
Peking replied on 12 September 1962 by objecting to what it 
called “Indian Government’s crude interferencewith and 
malicious attacks on the boundary negotiations” between 
China and Pakistan. 35 

No sooner than Islamabad signed the joint communique 
with Peking on 3 May 1962 that Pakistan began to flaunt its 
independent posture in foreign policy and speak of closest 
possible ties with China. When the US State Department 
spokesman observed that by teaming up with the Chinese 
Communists "in an attempted pressure tactics against India,” 
Pakistan had embarrassed Washington and aggravated the 
deteriorating relations between India and China, S.K. Dehlavi, 
Pakistan’s External Affairs Secretary, commented by character- 
izing the US reaction as unrealistic. 38 Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister Manzur Qadir spoke of the "historical and age-old 
ties” between Pakistan and China, while inaugurating an 
exhibition of modem Chinese woodcuts in Karachi, 37 and 
Mumtaz Ahmed Khan, Secretary of the Pak-China Friendship 
Association, Lahore, demanded complete revision and re- 
orientation of Pakistan’s foreign policy and stressed the need 
for forging closer ties of friendship between Pakistan and 
China. 38 

In one of the longest editorials on 27 May 1962, the 
Pakistan Times characterized "the growingly warmer relations 
with China” as “a happy augury for our future” and observed 
“the cordiality of our relations with China should be put on a 
sound, solid and lasting basis of concrete understanding.” Tba 
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one power which Moscow "cannot disregard is Peking,” it 
said “Will Russia continue to stonew all Pakistan on Kashmir 
when Mao Tse-tung follows different course of action, 7” it 
asked and added “Let us seek strength within the campus of 
our own geography, the Middle East on the one hand and 
China on the other* 39 Initiating a debate on Pakistan’s 
foreign policy in the National Assembly on 27 June 1962 
Foreign Minister Mohammad Ah, while not denying th3t the 
pacts had afforded “some protection” to Pakistan, expressed 
his dissatisfaction with them and declared that these military 
alliances would not stand in the way of Pakistan’s developing 
“friendly relations with the Communists or neutralist 
countries ” He asserted that “we do not propose to be a camp 
follower of any power group” and the membership in the two 
pacis did not mean that ‘we would allow ourselves to be taken 
for granted ” Pakistan would endeavour to judge all inter- 
national issues “on merits” and adopt a course of action that 
would be “in the best interests of Pakistan ” As development 
of relations with Peking gave credence to Pakistan’s new 
posture— its own variant of “non-alignment”— and helped it to 
establish itself more profitably in the Afro-Asian family, 
Mohammad All had nothing but admiration and respect for 
“the great Chinese people," who had contributed “so greatly" 
to the progress of humanity and whose country was 
“so rich in history, culture and tradition ’’ The recent 
agreement between China and Pakistan to demarcate the 
“common border,” be said, should help towards the achieve- 
ment of “our mutual desire to establish and promote close 
relations” With China, he declared, “we have no confiict” 
and, therefore, looked forward to forging “the closest possible 
tics" with the people of China. With the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, be could think of establishing concrete relations “in the 
scientific, economic and cultural fields” only— the promotion 
of good relations in political field was said to depend on Soviet 
support to Pakistan on the Kashmir issue 40 On 19 October 
1962, just one day before the Chinese attack on India, 
Pakistan’s Foreign Secretary S K Dehlavi stated that both the 
SEATO and the CENTO would be subject to “agonizing 
reappraisal ’ if vital security considerations that prompted 
Pakistan to join them ceased to hold good 41 
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Even after the two countries, China and Pakistan, formally 
announced their agreement “to conduct negotiations” on a 
boundary agreement of a provisional nature, formal talks on 
the proposed border agreement did not commence before 
Peking made up its mind to launch a massive attack on India. 
Although the new Ambassador of Pakistan in China had full 
powers to negotiate the border pact and while presenting his 
credentials in Peking on 1 September 1962, he spoke of the two 
governments having “recently reached agreed views on the 
question of delimiting the boundary through negotiations,” 42 
formal talks opened in Peking only on 12 October 1962, just a 
week before China’s massive invasion on India, when a proce- 
dural agreement on boundary negotiations was said to have 
been reached by the two negotiating sides. Thus tying up of 
Islamabad in formal border talks was Peking’s reinsurance 
against any possibility of Pakistani involvement, under the 
aegis or pressure of Western Powers, on the side of India in the 
coming Sino-Indian conflict. It was very difficult for Islamabad 
to break those talks soon after they had commenced. 

During the Sino-Indian conflict of 1962, the Pakistani re- 
porting was very much inclined in favour of China. Dann, the 
leading Pakistani newspaper, in its editorial on 20 October 
1962, likened India of Nehru to “a wolf that has been fattened 
with economic aid and equipped with military fangs by 
communist as well as non-communist white Powers to fall on 
the Chinese sheep beyond the Himalayas.” 43 The reports of 
Indian reverses were subject of ridicule and Chinese claims and 
their version of events received wide coverage in Pakistani 
publicity media. Peking was praised for its peaceful intentions 
while New Delhi came to be described as the aggressor. 

The Pakistani official reaction m regard to the Sino-Indian 
conflict was no different. The Pakistani Ministers openly 
expressed jubilation over the events. Dhutto quite openly 
described the Chinese attack on India as “illusory aggression” 41 
and declared that there was no possibility of Pakistan’s coming 
to the help of India in her fight with China 45 while some other 
Pakistani Ministers described the Sino-Indian conflict as a 
mock fight. 48 Pakistan’s Ambassador to Japan characterized 
India as the original aggressor in the conflict 17 while Foreign 
Secretary S.K.. Dchlavi accused India of having “a trigger 
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happy mentality over Goa and over the Chinese frontiers." 48 
Ayub told the National Assembly, that had been summoned 
into an emergency session on 21 November 1962, that it was 
India’s conduct which precipitated that clash In a statement 
issued from Rawalpindi on 5 November 1962 Ayub curiously 
argued that the large amount of military equipment, that was 
being supplied to Indiafby the USA and the UK, had "the effect 
of enlarging and prolonging the conflict between China and 
India” and added to the “serious concern” already existing in 
the minds of the Pakistani people that those weapons might 
well be used against them "in the absence of an overall 
settlement with India * 49 

Replying four days later to General Cariappa, former C-in- 
C of the Indian Army, President Ayub turned down his sugges- 
tion that Pakistan should make “unilateral reassuring gestures 
to India” by asking how Pakistan could deny itself "the 
right of self defence and forgo our vital interests," as he put 
it He did not think that hts suggestion was in conformity 
with human nature and consequently advised him to use his 
influence "in Delhi to make people in authority see virtue of 
settlement with Pakistan ” 50 In the same way, Ayub rejected 
US President Kennedy’s plea about giving assurance to Nehru 
“of a kind that will enable him to deploy his troops, at present 
concentrated against us [Pakistan] elsewhere," / e to face 
China Pakistan, Ayub told Kennedy, could not be expected 
to show its friendship to India, particularly when New Delhi 
refused to settle the question of Kashmir to Islamabad's satis- 
faction ** In another letter to Kennedy, Ayub insisted that 
arms aid be made “contingent on a Kashmir settlement” as 
otherwise he feared “serious consequences to the maintenance 
of the present ratio of military strength in the sub-continent 
and hence to the security of Pakistan ' 5 * 

Foreign Minister Mohammad All openly blamed India for 
initiating war with China when he observed “this conflict 
stems from India’s unrealistic and fallacious foreign policy 
Had India sincerely based its policies on the principles of peace 
and good neighbourly relations . the present conflict could have 
been averted ” He considered the Sino-Indian war as only a 
border incident and not “a dash of political ideology, as the 
western countries appear to think” An invitation to visit 
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Peking was accepted by him the same day. All described the 
rushing of western supplies of arms to India as a hostile act 
against Pakistan, “a threat to our safety and security,” as he 
put it. He declared that Pakistan would not hesitate for a 
moment to leave (he military pact with the west if it was found 
that they no longer served the national interests. Commenting 
on the unilateral declaration of cease-fire by Peking and the 
Chinese willingness to withdraw 12 km. behind the so-called 
line of actual control that was said to exist on 7 November 
1959, Mohammed Ah observed: 

We cannot but applaud this action on the part of China. 
It is an act of great statemanship on the part of the 
Chinese Prime Minister, Chou En-lai and his associates and 
an evidence of their sincere desire to limit this conflict to the 
settlement of the border dispute. We sincerely and strongly 
feci that it is the boundcn duty of all the peace-loving 
nations to encourage now the possibilities of a settlement 
and to ensure that the present boundary conflict is not per- 
mitted to enter a new phase as a result of a massive supply 
of arms now being rushed to India from outside. Without 
entering into the issue ourselves, it will be pertinent here to 
point out that in regard to the Chinese Government's re- 
fusal to subscribe to the validity of the McMahon Line even 
the Kuomintang regime in Formosa is in complete agree- 
ment with the stand taken by the People’s Republic of 
China and has, therefore, protested to the Government of 
the United States when they announced their recognition 
of the McMahon Line. 53 

As late as 12 December 1966 when Nawabzada Abdul Ghafoor 
Khan spoke in the Pakistan National Assembly of Pakistan 
having ‘‘a most wonderful opportunity for an aggression over 
India when the Chinese invaded India,” the Pakistani Law 
Minister S.M. Zafar intervened to correct him by saying that 
reference in his speech to invasion by China on India was "cer- 
tainly not a fact,” and that it had been said by him "in a loose 
form.” Accordingly Zafar demanded that that portion of his 
speech “should be expunged” from the records of the Assembly. 51 

Although more than seventy countries of the world express- 
ed their sympathy for India in her conflict with China and with 
"a tide of sympathy for India's cause sweeping through the 
Afro-Asian world” even the six non-aligned Colombo Powers 
"made it clear that they did not propose to advance sugges- 
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tions prejudicial to Indian security,” 55 Islamabad sided com* 
pletely with Peking both to smite India and to curry favour 
with China The Chinese terms and conditions for a settle- 
ment of the border issue with India were applauded by Bhutto, 
then Minister of Industries, as the right conditions for safe- 
guarding peace in the sub-continent sfl Bhutto ruled out any 
collaboration with India against China even if the Kashmir 
dispute was resolved amicably Friendship w'lth China, he 
declared, was “a fundamental principle” of Pakistan’s foreign 
policy and was “unconditional ” “We will not barter or 
bargain it away for anything,” he added 57 In a television 
interview to an American correspondent towards the end of 
1962, President Ayub stated that Pakistan could not give an 
assurance that it would not attack India during her trouble 
with China 58 A Pakistani public man in a key position told 
John Strachey, Labour M P , that if China attacked India 
again, he and his friends “would not miss their opportunity 
this time” but would immediately attack India Almost every 
Pakistani public man whom Strachey met started the conversa- 
tion from the assumption that India had attacked China 88 
The Chinese attack on India convinced Islamabad of 
Peking's abiding hostility against New Delhi and that impelled 
Pakistan to look towards China as its genuine friend. Ghulam 
Abbas, leader of the so called “Azad Kashmir", described this 
new-found friend of Pakistan as the only dependable friend and 
ally, one whose friendship could be of great value in 
“liberating” Kashmir from “Indian occupation." When it 
was reported that Peking had made an olTer about signing a 
non-aggression treaty with Islamabad, Pakistan’s Foreign 
Office spokesman considered it worth serious examination, if 
placed before the Minister in Peking 40 Khan A Sabur, the 
Communications Minister, declared his country’s preparedness 
to sign a non-aggression pact with Peking 

Speaking after the Chinese attack on India, Pakistan’s 
Foreign Secretary Dehlavi declared that Pakistan's desire to 
establish friendly ties with China remained “firm and un- 
changed" and that “ibe settlement of the Kashmir problem and 
disengagement of our troops would not change our desire and 
policy for friendly relations with the neighbours ’ 41 Stressing 
the need for reappraising the country's foreign policy, the pro- 
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Peking National Awami Party leader Maulana Bhasani 
emphasized the necessity of reappraising the country’s foreign 
alliances, as they did not guarantee protection against India, 
and observed: “The immediate danger is from India, not 
China.” There was no possibility of communist aggression for 
another hundred years, he added while addressing newsmen for 
the first time after his release in November 1962.® 2 This 
assessment was in marked contrast to that of the American 
Republican Party Senator John Sherman Cooper who stated in 
Washington that China’s invasion of India posed an equal 
threat to Pakistan . M 

At a time when Peking was engaged in armed hostilities 
against India and noticed the Western countries rushing military 
supplies to India, the socialist countries, headed by the Soviet 
Union, more or less neutral in the matter and the vast majority 
of the Afro-Asian community sympathetic to India, China 
found Pakistan’s support very helpful. It enabled Peking to 
continue to project its peaceful image in the Afro-Asian 
countries and thereby preserving its influence in the Third 
World, on which China so much depended in its ideological 
onslaught on the Soviet Union and its followers and political 
confrontation against the Western system, led by the US 
“imperialists”. In these circumstances, it was not at all surpris- 
ing if during then Sino-Indian clash of arms in 1962, China 
took special care not to offend Pakistan and to woo it m every 
possible way. Pakistan’s Foreign Minister was invited to visit 
Peking. An attempt was made to lure Pakistan into a non- 
aggression pact. Eagerness was shown to conclude a trade 
pact with Pakistan, for which the visit of a Chinese trade team 
to Pakistan was planned. Chinese Embassy officials held two 
receptions in Pakistan to express their friendliness and warmth 
to Pakistani guests and to utilize that opportunity to deny 
Indian press reports that, having occupied Daulet Beg Oldi at 
the foot of the Karakoram Pass, Chinese armed forces have 
crossed the Halia Pass in “Azad Kashmir” and reached Remo, 
80 miles from Skardu. In order to lay at rest any doubts in 
the Pakistani mind about the occupation of any portion of 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir territory by the Chinese, Charge 
d’affaires Hsu Ying told reporters: 

In the past year or so, Sino-Pakistan relations have been 
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continuously developing on the basis of the 10 principles of 
the Bandung conference Tranquility and amity have all 
along prevailed in the border areas of the two countries 
Smo-Pakistan border talks are going on smoothly Of late 
alleged occupation by Chinese forces of Daulct Beg Oldi 
and alleged appearance of tension on the Sino Pakistan 
border etc , fabricated by the Indian newspapers, are no- 
thing but rumours disseminated to deliberately sow dissen- 
sion in the friendly relations between China and Pakistan 
It must be pointed out that such clumsy tactics are futile fll 

If at the time of the Sino-Indian conflict, Islamabad would 
have opened another front against India with a view to grab 
additional territory or force India to grant concessions to 
Pakistan, Washington would not have liked it, among other 
things, because in that situation all the credit for the advan- 
tages gained by Islamabad would have gone to Peking The 
Western Powers, therefore, warned that “no attempt to exploit 
India's difficulties will bring a settlement any nearer m 
Kashmir ’ M But while warning Pakistan against any adventure 
in the critical situation faced by India, the western countries at 
the same time exerted pressure on New Delhi about yielding to 
Pakistan on the Kashmir issue Before any plan for bringing 
India and Pakistan together, under western auspices, succeeded, 
Peking announced a unilateral cease-fire and the withdrawal of 
forces By that shrewd move, China not only saved itself 
against any possibility of retaliation by the United States and 
succeeded in marring the Indian image in the Afro-Asian world 
but also prevented any rapprochement between India and 
Pakistan If there was still any hope of such an eventuality, 
that was sought to be destroyed by the timing of the Smo- 
Pakistani joint communique on the boundary question on the 
eve of the Indo Pakistan talks 

As the first of the six rounds of the Indo-Pakistan minis- 
terial level talks, that were initiated on the persuasion of the 
USA and the UK to reach an equitable and honourable settle- 
ment of the Kashmir dispute, was about to begin, Peking, in 
order to'sabotage those negotiations and thereby prevent the 
emergence of a joint stand by India 3nd Pakistan against China 
under the auspices of the Western Powers, hastened the pace of 
the Sino-Pakistam border discussions and announced on the 
eve of those talks, te 26 December 1962 complete "agreement 
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in principle" on the location and alignment of the so-called 
boundary between China and Pakistan. The communique, 
issued simultaneously in Rawalpindi and Peking, stated that the 
two parties were “highly satisfied with the speedy attainment of 
the agreement.” After expressing keen desire of the two 
parties to sign “as soon ns possible” a boundary agreement on 
the basis of “the agreement in principle" reached earlier, the 
communique went on to declare that the proposed boundary 
agreement “fully safeguards the rights and interests of both the 
countries and demonstrates the efficacy of negotiation as a 
peaceful method of resolving international disputes on the basis 
of mutual respect and good will.” 00 A Pakistani writer was 
quite candid in admitting that Peking, by conceding more than 
what Pakistan had expected, forced the pice anil the timing of 
the announcement when he observed that "Left to themselves, 
the Government of Pakistan would probably have chosen a 
different time for announcing the agreement” and added that 
after the Chinese had accepted certain Pak/sfini demands 
“Peking would have announced” the agreement “any way” 
even if Pakistan wanted to suppress the news.® 7 

Commenting on the Smo-Pakistanl announcement of 
December 1962, one Indian writer has remarked as follows: 

The announcement of the border agreement was ...deliber- 
ately timed to scatter the results or the efforts put in by 
Duncan Sandys nnd Averall Harriman in late November to 
bring about an Indo-Pakistan rapprochement ...This 
killed all chances of the two parts of the sub-continent 
coming together for purposes of defence, By making the 
agreement ‘provisional’, and by leaving the door open for 
a ‘final’ agreement with the real owner of the territory after 
on eventful settlement of the dispute, China kept Pakistan 
on notice of good behaviour and India on a flicker of 
hope. 48 

The People's Dally editorial of 29 December 1962, however, 
hailed the reaching of the “agreement m principle on the 
boundary question” between China and Pakistan as “a new 
starling point in the development of the friendship” between 
the two countries and also “a new important victory for the 
Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence." If characterized the 
arrangement reached between them as "extremely fair and 
just" that should be welcomed “by all quarters concerned," 4 ’ 
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A strong protest from India dated 31 December 1962 
repudiated “firmly the validity of any agreement involving 
Indian territory between parties who have no legal or constitu- 
tional locus standi whatever in respect of this territory” and 
described the Sino-Pakistani joint communique of 26 December 
1962 as ‘ a brazen attempt at legitimization of the gams of 
aggression in the hope that the Chinese Government thereby 
secure Pakistani support to Chinese aggression on India and 
the gains of this aggression * The calculated release of the 
Communique at a time when delegations from India and 
Pakistan were attempting to resolve their differences on 
Kashmir and related matters was considered “clear evidence of 
China s desire to exploit Indo-Pakistan differences for its own 
selfish and expansionist designs’ 70 Peking replied on 21 
February 1963 by charging India of "deliberately seeking a 
pretext to continue poisoning the atmosphere between China and 
India and sabotage Smo-Pakistan relations ” Asserting its non- 
mvolvement in the Kashmir dispute, the Chinese note held that 
the Sino-Pakistani boundary negotiations had not “at all 
touched on the question of the ownership of Kashmir and have 
even Jess to do’ with the Indo-Pakistam talJcs on that question 
Peking accused India of redoubling its efforts, with the en- 
couragement of certain Western Powers, “to entice Pakistan into 
a joint anti China campaign" and described the Indian attitude 
as “downright big nation chauvinism and expansionism ” 71 

The Indian note to China dated 2 March 1963 considered as 
groundless and misleading Peking’s assertions, in the Chinese 
note of 21 February 1963, about non involvement and not 
coming to terms with Pakistan on the question of the owner- 
ship of Kashmir and accused Peking of pursuing an “insidious 
policy of poisoning the mutual relations between the countries 
of Asia and creating tensions and conflict in this region ’’ The 
Sino-Pakistani boundary agreement, it said, manifested the 
Chinese desire "to exploit the differences between India and 
Pakistan on the Kashmir question, to further ns own expan- 
sionist interests " The Indian note also blamed Peking for 
deliberately pursuing a policy intended “to destroy the accord 
and amity which have been developing between India and 
Pakistan, as a result of the joint talks between the two countries 
on Kashmir and other related mailers * 7 * 
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Soon after the “agreement in principle” on the boundary 
issue, an official trade delegation from China, led by Lm Hai 
Yun, the Vice-Minister of Foreign Trade, visited Pakistan in 
January 1963 and, during his stay in Karachi, purchased about 
30,000 bales of raw cotton and also showed considerable 
interest in making further purchases of jute, cotton and some 
manufactured goods. A trade agreement was also signed in 
Karachi on 5 January 1963, which was the first of its kind 
between the two countries and aimed at strengthening and 
developing trade relations between them. It provided for the 
grant of the most favoured nation treatment by one country to 
the other in matters of commerce and trade, including shipping. 
The agreement also provided for the conclusion of arrangements 
between the two countries to facilitate the expansion of trade 
between them. The list attached to the agreement specified 
commodities and goods to be exchanged between the two 
countries but the exchange of commodities not mentioned in 
the list was not prohibited. 73 

It was significant that while it took more than one and a 
half years after Islamabad publicly in a diplomatic note desired 
to enter into boundary negotiations with China, about nine 
months since Peking expressed its willingness to talk and over 
five months after the two sides formally, in a joint communique, 
agreed “to conduct negotiations” in the matter to actually 
commence those negotiations, it was within a brief period of 
about two months that the two sides sorted out all the compli- 
cated issues, worked out all the details, that included the ex- 
change of topographical maps, their checking by technical experts 
and reaching of a complete understanding about the location 
and alignment of the boundary, and were ready to sign a Full- 
fledged boundary agreement. There is no doubt that the 
“speedy attainment of agreement,” to use the words from the 
Sino-Pakistani joint communique of 26 December 1962, was 
made possible and much facilitated by the Sino-Indian conflict 
which inclined Peking to give up delaying tactics and respond 
quickly to the Pakistani desire for a border agreement by 
making some concessjons. That this was the case was confirmed 
by Bhutto himself. Speaking before the National Assembly on 
17 July 1963 he described the situation in these words: 

Thoueh our negotiations were progressing, they were pro- 
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pressing tn an unsatisfactory manner Then at the time of 
the Smo Indian conflict an impetus was given to these 
negotiations and we can understand why an impetus should 
have been given to these negotiations because no State 
would like to face any unresolved situation on two fronts 71 

In the light of what had been stated in the preceding para- 
graph, the contention of the spokesman of the Pakistan Foreign 
Ministry, in a background note on the Smo-Pak border demar- 
cation agreement read out by him at a press conference in 
Karachi on 2 March 1963 that ‘border negotiations with China 
were and arc unrelated to, and entirely independent of Smo- 
Indian conflict or the current senes of Indo Pakistan negotia- 
tions on Kashmir,’ 75 became utterly untenable Conscious of 
Chinese friendship and backing, Islamabad became less inclined 
to be accommodating to India in the Indo-Pak negotiations on 
Kashmir As one western commentary in the matter put it 
“Pakistan s minimum demands were far abo\C the maximum 
that India was willing to concede The improvement m Smo- 
Pakistam relations diminished the mutual confidence between 
Irdia and Pakistan necessary for successful negotiations over 
Kashmir ” 7# 

In less than two months of the “agreement in principle,” it 
was announced by the Government of Pakistan, in a press note 
dated 22 February 1963, that as a result of further talks the 
Pakistan Government and the Government of China had been 
able to carry negotiations to their final stage m the form of an 
agreed text, setting forth in detail the description of the 
boundary alignment 77 On the same day, Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister Bhutto announced that he would soon fly to Peking to 
sign the border agreement He said that he would discuss “a 
wide range of subjects of mutual interest, including the peace 
of the region * 7 * 

The Boundary Agreement between China and Pakistan was 
signed in Peking on 2 March 1963 by the Foreign Ministers 
Chen Yi and 2 A Bhutto The alignment of the boundary was 
described in detail in Article II of the agreement but as the maps 
of the two sides (these were reproduced in the Peking Review 
dated 15 March 1963) were not fully identical in their repre 
sentation of topographical features, the two Parties agreed to 
determine the actual features on the ground by joint survey. 
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for which a joint boundary demarcation commission was pro- 
vided in Article IV. The commission was charged with the 
duty of conducting “necessary surveys of the boundary area on 
the ground,” setting up boundary markers and drawing up of 
a protocol delineating in detail the alignment of the boundary 
line. Such elaborate arrangements are generally made for 
fixing permanent boundary demarcation or international 
frontiers and thus even the pretence of the agreement being 
“provisional” seemed to have been given up m the March 1963 
Agreement. Under Article V, any dispute concerning the 
boundary was to be settled “peacefully by the two parties 
through friendly consultations ” In the next Article, the two 
parties agreed that after the settlement of the Kashmir dispute 
between Pakistan and India, the sovereign authority concerned 
would reopen negotiations with China so as to sign “a formal 
boundary treaty to replace the present Agreement,” provided 
that, in the event of that sovereign authority being Pakistan, 
“the provisions of the present Agreement and of the aforesaid 
protocol shall be maintained in the formal boundary treaty” to 
be signed between China and Pakistan. 79 

At the banquet speeches on 3 March 1963, Z.A. Bhutto 
described the border agreement as a “significant step” which, 
together with the trade agreement, constituted “tangible and 
growing signs in our developing relations” while Chen Yi con- 
sidered the signing of the boundary agreement as “an impor- 
tant milestone in China-Pakislan friendship." It not only 
marked a “new stage in the development of friendly relations” 
between the two countries but also “makes an important con- 
tribution to the cause of Asian-African solidarity,” Chen Yl 
added. The conclusion of the boundary agreement with 
Pakistan, after Peking's satisfactory boundary agreement with 
Burma and Nepal, was presented by him as “another new 
example for settling issues in a friendly way between countries 
with different social systems.” He blamed India for not being 
interested in seeking a peaceful settlement of the boundary 
question with China in its bid to obtain arms assistance “from 
the imperialists,” which “poses a serious menace to the peace 
of Asia.” All the countries and people “who treasure Asian 
peace and Asian-African solidarity”, be added “cannot but 
feel uneasy and disquiet” about that. 80 
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The joint communique of the Chinese and Pakistani govern* 
ments, issued on 4 March 1963, expressed particular satisfaction 
at the amicable settlement of the boundary question "through 
friendly consultations’ and described it as having "a significant 
bearing on the consolidation and development of friendly and 
good neighbourly relations between China and Pakistan” and at 
the same time contributing “to the consolidation of peace in 
Asia and the world With regard to the Kashmir dispute, 
Peking “expressed its appreciation of the attitude of the 
Pakistan Government in seeking a peaceful settlement ' of that 
dispute and its "belief that expeditious settlement” of that 
question would be "conducive to peace in Asia and the world ” 
On the Smo-Indian boundary dispute, the two sides expressed 
the hope that "a fair and reasonable settlement would be 
achieved through direct negotiations between China and 
India ” 81 

Soon after the announcement of the signing of the Smo- 
Pakistani border alignment agreement in Peking on 2 March 
1963, the High Commission of India in Pakistan lodged "an 
emphatic protest ’ against it and in a letter addressed to the 
President of the Security Council on 16 March 1963, the 
representative of India charged Pakistan of unlawfully ceding 
not less than 2,000 square miles of Indian territory to China 
and added ‘ the agreement claims to be provisional, and yet it 
is not subject to ratifications ” He observed 

By signing this agreement, the Government of Pakistan has 
unilaterally altered, not only in its own favour but also 
in favour of another aggressor, China, the basis of the 
Security Council resolution of January 17,1948, and the 
UN Commission resolution of August 13, 1948 The 
aggressor on whom an obligation has been imposed to 
vacate his aggression has not only assumed ownership of 
the part he has unlawfully occupied by invasion but has 
traded in the sovereignty of Indian territory, in collusion 
with China, to the detriment of the territorial integrity and 
the security of India 82 

Speaking m the Lok Sabha on 5 March 1963, Prime 
Minister Nehru referred to the difference of 3,400 square miles 
between the Chinese claim line and the Pakistan claim line and 
observed that even if one accepted the Pakistani claim of having 
received 1,350 square miles, including 700 square miles of area 
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which was in China’s possession, under the March 1963 
agreement, the Chinese had been given 2,050 square miles. He 
accused Peking of “directly interfering in Indo-Pakistan re- 
lations’’ and pointed to the Sino-Pakistani joint communique of 
26 December 1962, Islamabad’s announcement of 22 February 
1963 and the signing of the border agreement on 2 March 1963 
—which were all timed to prejudice the outcome of the joint 
talks on Kashmir and other related matters between India and 
Pakistan. 83 

The exchange of notes between India and Pakistan and 
India and China on the Sino-Pakistani boundary agreement of 
1963 continued but for the most part those notes repeated the 
positions previously taken in the matter by the respective 
governments. China sent a note on 25 March 1963, 81 which was 
in reply to the Indian note of 2 March 1963, to which India 
replied on 15 July 1963. 85 When it was announced that the 
Chinese and the Pakistani boundary demarcation teams had 
reached agreement on ground survey, aerial photography and 
erection of boundary markers along the border, India lodged 
protests with China (30 September 1963) and Pakistan 
(5 October 1963) in which the fixing of boundary markers on 
Indian territory by the two governments was described as "a 
violation of international law and practice in the matter" and it 
was asserted that the “collusive aggressive effort to change the 
status of Indian Union territory in Jammu and Kashmir” and 
to alter the traditional boundaries, well established by treaties 
and custom, “will never be accepted by the Government of 
India.” 88 

Again the announcement of the completion of the work by 
the Sino-Pakistani boundary commission on the protocol on 
7 March 1965 and the signing of the protocol in Rawalpindi 
by the Foreign Ministers of China and Pakistan on 26 March 
1965 were the subject of Indian protests to Peking (10 March 
and 7 April 1965) and Islamabad (13 March and I May 1965). 
India also lodged protests against them with the President of 
the Security Council on 17 March and 27 April 1965. 87 Pakistan 
replied to them in its letters to the President of the Security 
Council on 20 April and 17 May 1965, to which India again 
replied on 27 August 1965. 88 In their protest notes, the 
Government of India had repeatedly pointed out that there 
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was no common border between Pakistan and China and that 
neither had any legal or constitutional locus standi in conclud 
mg an Agreement in respect of the territory which belonged to 
India The Agreement and every act flowing from it were 
illegal and unlawful Their validity would not, therefore, be re 
cognized by the present or future Government of India In the 
Indian protest note to the UN dated 27 April I96S, the whole 
illegal transaction was described as * international brigandage " 
Pakistan had sought justification in the provisions of the 
Agreement and had tried to argue that India s interest in 
Kashmir was of a contingent nature since the future of the State 
had still to be settled, while Peking asserted its right to nego- 
tiate and delimit the 480 kilometres boundary with Pakistan 
because the defence of the areas contiguous to the Smkiang 
region of China was ‘under the actual consol of Pakistani" 
and in order to develop friendly and good neighbourly relations 
with Pakistan and maintain tranquility on the border 89 

After signing the boundary agreement in Peking, Bhutto 
stated that by that agreement Pakistan had gained some 750 
square miles of land affording salt and grazing ground, access 
to all passes along the Karakoram range and control of two- 
thirds of the K-2 mountain A few days later he observed that 
three quarters of the peak of K-2, including the summit, re- 
mained with Pakistan Dobell disagreed with much of what 
Bhutto claimed to be the gams for Pakistan when he remarked 
"Access to the Karakoram passes was less than outright 
control, and K-2 (Mount Godwin Austen) had never been 
accepted as Chmc«e 90 The apologists of the Sino-Pakistan 
boundary agreement, however, consider that by that settlement 
neither Pakistan nor China lost any territory administered by 
it, that what each one of them abandoned was its theoretical 
claims over the other and that the boundary agreement was 
"an extremely reasonable and moderate settlement.’ 91 

Tfte fact, /fowever, remained rflaf faiistan did surrender 
considerable chunks of territory to China over which it had 
no sovereign rights The 1962 Survey of Pakistan map included 
the Taghdumbash area and the entire Shaksgam valley upto the 
Raskam river in Pakistan and thus the boundary was shown at 
Shahidullah, which was about 70 miles north of the Karakoram 
Pass When compared with that map, Pakistan surrendered 
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some 13,600 square miles of territory in the March 1963 border 
agreement with China. The 1962 Pakistani map closely follow- 
ed the British maps while the Indian map of 1959 had given up 
the shadowy claims of Mir of Hunza and was based on tradi- 
tional boundary running along the watershed principle. 
Pakistan ceded about 2,600 square miles south of the tradi- 
tional frontier, as given m the Indian map, and about 3,600 
square miles between the traditional frontier and Pakistan’s “de 
facto” boundary or line of actual control, as shown in a map 
supplied to India m 1961. 02 

It is significant to note that when India referred to the 1962 
map published in Pakistan in substantiation of that, Pakistan 
denied that the particular Pakistan Government agency, the 
Survey of Pakistan, was a proper authority to draw a line of an 
undefined frontier. 93 In the opinion of a Karachi weekly. 
Outlook, of 9 March 1963 the agreement was not to be hailed 
for its substance but for the major break-through it symbolized. 
Thus there seems no doubt that in the boundary agreement 
Pakistan receded from the position held in its map of 1962 and 
lost ccitain territories even according to its own version. 
During the election campaign in 1964, Miss Fatima Jinnah 
criticized Ayub for conceding a big chunk of territory to China. 

The significance of the 2 March 1963 boundary agreement 
lay in removing a cause of possible friction between China and 
Pakistan and in making an important breakthrough in the re- 
lations of the two countries. Pakistan’s gain amounted to the 
acceptance by the Chinese of Pakistan’s occupation of the terri- 
tory and also Peking having a vested interest m perpetuating 
that occupation in order to preserve the alignment agreed 
upon. Moreover, in view of strained relations of China with 
India and the Soviet Union, there seemed every possibility of 
drawing Peking closer to Pakistan’s views on Kashmir. Pre- 
sumably counting on Chinese backing, Ayub declared on 29 
March 1963 that Pakistan would not accept a settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute unless it was based on the right of self- 
determination for Ihe Kashmiris, security or Pakistan’s borders 
and economic safeguard's for Pakistan. 9 * For China, not only 
Pakistan was committed to the alignment advantageous to 
Peking but, more importantly, Peking gained a significant 
leverage to influence Pakistan’s foreign policy favourable to it. 
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The editorial in the Pakistan Tunes, written soon after the 

conclusion of the Agreement, referred not only to the oppres- 
sion and persecution of Muslims in India and of Arabs by Jews 
in Palestine, but also to that of Negroes in the United States 
and the Muslim Mongol-Turk. races of Central Asia by the 
Tsarist and Soviet regimes in Jlussia The editorial, thereafter, 
went on to applaud the Smo-Pakist3m boundary agreement and 
observed 

The common equalitanan and fraternal aspirations of Islam 
in Pakistan and Socialism in China demand that the 
Frontiers Agreement should be followed by another fuller 
Commercial Treaty Then may come a defensive offensive 
Pact Smo Pakistan interests are far more identical than 
either the Smo Russian interests or the Pakistan European 
and Pakistan-American interests 95 
On 1 August 1963, the Pakistan Times accused the Soviet 
Union of “competing with the West in buttressing India’s 
striking power," of deserting its Chinese ally and of practising 
rcaUpohtlk 94 

The gains for Peking were, indeed, manifold It not only 
secured Pakistani support on the question of the representation 
of China in the United Nations and during the Sino Indian 
conflict but also obtained Islamabad’s willing approval in re- 
gard to the peaceful image of China and the holding of the 
Second Afro Asian Conference, thereby entangling Ayub rn the 
complicated net of Chinese diplomacy By appearing to be 
conciliatory to Pakistan on the border issue, Peking could, at 
the same time, utilize its symmathetic posture towards 
Pakistan to jeopardize the prospects of an Indo-Pakistam 
dialogue on Kashmir thereby keeping the two divided and 
foiling the Western Powers attempt to forge Indo-Pak amity 
directed against the Chinese threat One significant advantage 
of the boundary agreements with Pakistan and Afghanistan was 
that it enabled Peking to safeguard its precarious hold in 
Smkiang, inhabited by only 2 million Chinese and 5 million 
'Oighur and Kazakh Muslims, against the danger of a revolt 
“organized by the Muslim tribes with the help of Soviet 
weapons,’’ resulting in the Isolation of the Chinese position in 
Tibet It was, as one writer put it, part of the Chinese policy 
to seek support among the neighbouring Muslim countries 
which was useful to China “in view of the reported unrest 
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among the Muslim tribes in Sinkiang and Russian attempts at 
subversion launched from the East Turkestan Republic which 
was also predominantly Muslim.”® 7 It is not without signifi- 
cance that Moscow expressed its disapproval of the Sino- 
Pakistani border agreement even while China and Pakistan 
were negotiating it.* 8 That China was apprehensive of Soviet 
designs in Sinkiang is borne out by the following Chinese 
commentary of 6 September 1963. 

In April and May 1962 the leaders of the C.P.S.U. used 
their organs and personnel in Sinkiang, China, to carry out 
large-scale subversive activities in the III region and enticed 
and coerced several tens of thousands of Chinese citizens 
into going to the Soviet Union. The Chinese Government 
lodged repeated protests and made repeated representations, 
but the Soviet Government refused to repatriate these 
Chinese citizens on the pretext of the ‘sense of Soviet 
legality’ and ‘humanitananisra.* To this day this incident 
remains unsettled. This is indeed an astounding event, 
unheard of in the relations between socialist countries." 

On the boundary aspect proper also China was in no way 
a loser. Pakistan accepted the Chinese contention that the 
boundary required fresh delimitation, thereby Peking secured 
a point which could be made use of in its border disputes with 
India and the Soviet Union. The Sino-Pakistani alignment, as 
agreed in the March 1963 Doundary Agreement, followed no 
specific principle. Though it was said to be in conformity with 
the traditional, customary line, it was arbitrary and jumped in 
places without following any natural features at all. China, in 
fact, got an alignment away from the Aghil-Kuen Lun water- 
shed system to the Karakoram ranges which was more in 
consonance with the arbitrary alignment claimed by Peking 
east of the Karakoram pass, and in contravention to all evi- 
dence of tradition, custom and jurisdiction. It was admitted 
even in the official Chinese maps that the Chinese authority in 
Sinkiang did not extend south of the Pamir and Kuen Lun 
mountains. In 1865, the Chinese lost control of Sinkiang itself, 
which was reconquered in 1878. Article VI of the Boundary 
Agreement, which spoke of the two parties agreeing that after 
the settlement of the Kashmir dispute between India and Pakis- 
tan the sovereign authority concerned “will” reopen negotia- 
tions with Peking so as to sign “a formal boundary treaty,” 
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was also advantageous to China, because while it did not 
recognize the Pakistani title as final, India's stand concerning 
the traditional frontier was considerably weakened India’s 
title to the Aghil range was prejudiced by prior relinquishment 
ofsuchatitle by Pakistan, thereby weakening New Delhi’s 
negotiating position in future 

The Signing of the boundary agreement between China and 
Pakistan was an important landmark in the relations of the 
two countries It paved the way for the rapid growth of 
friendly feelings and close rapport between the two nations It 
marked the beginning of a special relationship between China 
and Pakistan that continued upto the Tashkent Declaration 
Chou En-)ai called it “the major achievement in the relations of 
fnendly cooperation between the two countries” for it was not 
only “beneficial to the maintenance of tranquillity along the 
Sino-Pakistam border and to the consolidation of the friendly 
and good neighbourly relations between China and Pakistan” 
but also “of great significance to the defence of peace in Asia 
and the world ” Ayub, in his telegram to Chairman Liu 
Shao-chi on the occasion of the signing of the Boundary Agree- 
ment on 4 March 1963, expressed “deep satisfaction” at the 
conclusion of the Agreement and shared the Chinese Head of 
State’s conviction that the Agreement was “a positive contribu- 
tion to the peace of Asia and the world ” The two countries, 
he added, had demonstrated “the efficacy of peaceful procedure 
of settlement of international problems” and the Agreement 
was ”a sigmf cant landmark m the history of friendly relations 
between our two peoples ” 100 

Soon after the signing of the border agreement between 
China and Pakistan, Premier Chou En-lai m a long interview 
with the correspondent of the Associated Press of Pakistan in 
Peking on 31 March 1963, spoke highly 'of Pakistan's genuine 
desire to establish friendly relations with China which, he said, 
was reflected in Islamabad’s taking the initiative about the 
boundary agreement ”rn disregard of India’s position and US 
pressure ’’ While admitting that there was "a certain contra- 
diction” in Pakistan's friendship wtth China and its member- 
ship of Western military pacts, he yet expressed his full satis- 
faction at Islamabad’s assurances that its participation in the 
SEATO was not for the purpose of being hostile to China and 
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“would not prejudice Pakistan’s friendship for China.” On the 
contrary, Chou vehemently criticized India’s “so-called” policy 
of peace and neutrality as “only a facade” for India was gett- 
ing arms from the USA “to satisfy its expansionist ambitions.” 
If Washington could utilize Pakistan to check India, why not 
Peking use Islamabad as a counter-vailing force against New 
Delhi. It was precisely this realization that led Chou En-lai, on 
the one hand, to assure Pakistan of China’s keen desire to 
develop close relations in the political, economic and cultural 
fields, and on the other to draw on Islamabad’s hostility to- 
wards India and anger or anguish at the US supply of arms to 
New Delhi in an attempt to make Pakistan a subservient tool 
in the Chinese strategy of promoting Afro-Asian solidarity. He, 
thus, pointed out to Pakistani leaders- 

The more India relies on the United States and the more 
arms it gets, the more isolated will it be in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America and the whole world. To my mind, the 
Asian, African and Latin American countries and people 
will change their view about India and Pakistan. The steps 
taken by President Ayub to sign the boundary Agreement 
with China has changed the view of many people in the 
world. Pakistan will make more and more friends in the 
future, while India will become more and more isolated. 
China has many friends in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
and the relations between the western countries and China 
are also changing 101 

In a master-stroke of diplomacy, Chou was impressing upon 
Pakistan the desirability of joining the Afro-Asian solidarity 
movement, putting the example of a dissatisfied and disen- 
chanted Western ally, Pakistan, before other Afro-Asian 
members of the Western alliance system and forging closer links 
with all of them in a bid to confront western "imperialism” 
and even the Soviet Union. An attempt to denigrate the USSR 
was made when he observed: “It is inconceivable that a socialist 
country would openly help India fight China ...If it really 
does so, how could it still he considered a socialist 
country .” 102 

Soon after the signing of the Smo-Pakistam Boundary 
Agreement, Mahbubul Haq, Chief of the Fiscal and Monetary 
Section, Planning Commission of Pakistan, stressed the need for 
diversifying Pakistan’s “foreign dependence” to ensure balanced 
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economic development. 1 5 A Pakistani Industrial and Com- 
mercial delegation was feted in Peking on 11 May 1963 and 
the Joint Boundary Demarcation Commission held its first 
session in Peking from 21 May to 1 1 June 1963 The discus- 
sions at the tcs'ion were said to be permeated with an atmos- 
phere of friendship and cordiality and the t«o parties reached 
agreed views cn the specific task of the commission, the pro- 
cedure and the method of «ork of the commission and other 
questions. Both de’egatwns were highly satisfied with the 
outcome V* ith the arrival of the Chmese Survey team n 
Karachi on 8 June 1963, the arrangements for the demarcation 
of the border were 2)50 being finalized 

An important development in the relations of the two 
eoimlrei was the Ch m 2 Pakistan accord on air service. The 
news about Pakistan and China having reached an under- 
standing on the joint air "rvices bet* ten the two countries was 
disclosed by Air Commodore Soot Kh 2 n, Managing Director 
cf the PIA, n Karachi on 7 June 1963, toon after his visit to 
China. He staled that n return for the P/A having traffic rights 
at Ca-tm and Shanghai, Pa b*tan had ofTrred traffic rights to 
the China Air/ ays at Karachi and Dacca. Despite Washing 
ton’s criticism of the proposed air-lmk with China, Pakistan 
we-t ahead with v.hat it considered “a purely commercial 
propomion.” The Chmese Civil Aviation team visited Karachi 
to work out tec^mcal aspects of an air transport agreement. 
After the tignng of the agreement on 29 Avgust 1963, regular 
zit service blucen Karachi and Shanghai via Dacca and 
Canton started As the traffic rights were granted on a recipro- 
cal basis, China secured a direct zit link with the outside 
world. The r'gotiaivns leading to the agreement were des- 
crib'd as no*t friendly 2 nd cordial. The arrangements agreed 
upon provided for the zirli-t* cf the two countries to operate 
over each other’s tern ton's and for the provision of all facili- 
ties needed to ensu*e a smooth flow of zxr traffic through all 
the ipecifi'd airports n the two countries 151 The air transport 
2 gre«re“t with Pakistan was the only agreement r'gotiated by 
Peking with a'y non-oomnuniit country Early in 1971, 
Pakistan airlines, n a fulhpage advertisement in the London 
Tbres announced with pride' “Thme are only two London- 
Shanghai fights — ours." 
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The year 1963 also saw the signing of two other agreements 
between China and Pakistan — a radio-photo and photo-service 
agreement and the other about friendly dealings between the 
two leading agencies of the two countries. A barter agreement 
was concluded on 30 September 1963, four days after the 
signing of the Telecommunications Agreement. It was designed 
to contribute to the expansion of trade and the strengthening of 
friendship between the two countries. The joint communique, 
issued after the signing of the barter agreement in Karachi 
declared “The agreement provides for export of raw jute from 
Pakistan against import of 100,000 tons of Portland cement 
from China valued at Rs. 7.46 million.” 105 In May 1964, a 
Chinese National Art Troupe visited Pakistan. In July 1964 
Chinese leaders sent messages of sympathy for flood victims in 
the Hyderabad division and donated Rs. 40,000 for their relief. 
In the same month a 9-member Pakistani businessmen delegation 
went to Peking to discuss the expansion of trade between the two 
countries and China offered an interest-free loan of $60 million 
to Islamabad on a long term basis, extending upto 30 to 40 
years, for importing heavy machinery and complete plants for 
sugar and cement production. It was further disclosed that 
China was willing to accept the repayment of the loan in 
primary commodities and manufactured goods 3nd to supply, 
on credit basis, railway coaches, wagons and rail lines as also 
to build railways in Pakistan. 108 Thus, Pakistan had the unique 
distinction of being the first non-communist country with an 
alliance with the West to receive aid from Peking, 

On 12 June 1963, President Ayub made a statement in 
Peshawar in which he offered “all-round collaboration and 
cooperation” with Iran, Turkey and Afghanistan. As was 
expected, Kabul spurned “association or defence collabora- 
tion,’* 107 just as it had turned down the earlier Pakistani pro- 
posal, made by Ayub in 1959 at the CENTO meeting, that 
Afghanistan would make a useful CENTO partner, but the 
other two countries agreed. The result was the coming into 
being of RCD, Regional Cooperation and Development Agree- 
ment which was signed m Istanbul on 22 July 1964. One 
significant feature of this agreement was its clear and unambigu- 
ous separation or dissociation with the CENTO and was 
consequently in marked contrast with Ayub Khan’s remarks in 
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1959 designed, as a loyal ally of (he Western alliance system, to 
strengthen the CENTO Ostensibly the RCD was meant for 
economic cooperation among its members^to reduce post, 
telegraph and telephone rates, visa formalities and custom 
barriers and possibly merge some shipping and airline services— 
the main motivation was political It sprang from Ayub’s 
de'ire to see the four Muslim Powers speak with a single voice 
that would command an audience in the Soviet Union, the US, 
China and India 108 The ushering jn of the RCD enabled 
Pakistan to let Peking know that it could hope to impro\c 
relations with other members of the RCD with Pakistan acting 
as an intermediary It also signified the loosening of the ties of 
these countries with the Western sponsored alliance system and 
as such was an important milestone in Pakistan’s search for a 
new identity and assertion of independence in its foreign policy 
China, therefore, hailed the RCD as a great step towards the 
Asian African solidarity 105 Both China and Pakistan were 
emhusiatic participants in the Islamic conference held in 
Indonesia in March 1964 

In the wake of closer Sino-Pakistan relations after the 
signing of the border agreement, anti-American sentiments 
came to be voiced freely in the Pakistan National Assembly 
debate in July 1963, together with strong denunciation of 
military alliances— the SEATO and the CENTO— all of which 
went unchallenged from the Government side. The air trans- 
port agreement between China and Pakistan was considered 
“an unfortunate breach of free world security” by the State 
Department u Washington and called for the suspension of 
$4,300,000 development loan for the improvement of Dacca 
airport by the US Agency for International Development 
(AID) The visit of George Ball, the US Under Secretary of 
State, to Pakistan to arrest the deterioration in relations was 
hardly successful and Bhutto had a cool reception in the 
capitals of the UK and the USA when he visited those places 
m the autumn of 1963 no 

Obviously, the USA could not agree that the modest arms 
aid that it was providing to India endangered Pakistan’s 
security and for that matter should be viewed with concern by 
Islamabad On the other hand, Washington saw “a very real 
need for India to improve the quality of its defences against 
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{fee Chinese Communist threat” and believed that it was in the 
“national interest” of the United States to assist New Delhi. 
“It is important to the entire free world, including Pakistan” 
observed the US Secretary or Defence Robert McNamara before 
the Senate Sub-committee on Defence Appropriations in Feb- 
ruary 1964, "that India should be able to defend itself against 
Chinese Communist aggression.” 111 To pacify somewhat 
feelings in the United States in order not to jeopardize 
Pakistan’s receipt of US aid, 118 Ayub replaced Smo-phil Foreign 
Secretary Dehlavi by Pakistan’s Ambassador to the United 
States Aziz Ahmed who considered firm alliance with the USA 
as essential for "security, stability and development.” Pakistan 
also signed the Moscow Test Ban Treaty, which was violently 
opposed by China. 

A few steps taken to pacify Washington, however, did not 
in any way mean a decline in Islamabad’s warmth for Peking. 
Speaking in the National Assembly on 17 July 1963, that is 
after the series of bilateral Indo-Pakistani talks on Kashmir 
and related matters had ended in failure in May 1963, Foreign 
Minister Bhutto administered a veiled threat against India by 
hinting a close military understanding with China. To quote 
him: 

If, God, forbid, we should be involved in a clash with 
India, that if India were, in its frustration, to turn its 
guns against Pakistan, the international position being what 
it is, Pakistan would not be alone. 

That conflict would not involve Pakistan only. An attack 
by India on Pakistan would no longer confine the stakes to 
the independence and territorial integrity of Pakistan. An 
attack by India on Pakistan would also involve the^ security 
and territorial integrity of the largest state in Asia. This 
new factor that has arisen is a very important one. I would 
not. at this stage, wish to elucidate it any further. It would 
suffice to say that the national interests of another state 
would be involved in an Indian attack on Pakistan because 
that state and other states know about India’s aggressive 
intentions and know that India is capable of embarking on 
aggression against other countries. Therefore, a defeated 
Pakistan or a subjugated Pakistan would not only mean 
annihilation for us but also pose a serious threat to other 
countries of Asia and particularly to the largest state of 
Asia. 113 
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That Bhutto had the backing of his President was evident 
from Ayub’s remark, a few days Jater, that Pakistan would seek 
Chinese protection if the western countries continued their 
assistance to India 114 In December 1963, the Chinese Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Trade Nan Han chen during his visit to 
Pakistan told his Pakistani audience “We have to build our- 
seltcs militarily, economically and financially to beat the 
ag 0 rcssors If ever there is a war between India and 
Pakistan, China will surely support Pakistan and not India” 
Denouncing the joint air exercises agreement between India, the 
United States and Britain as grave provocation directed against 
China, Marshal Chen Yi, in his speech at the UAR National 
Day reception in Peking on 23 July 1963, observed that it also 
“constitutes a threat to India's other neighbours, particularly 
to Pakistan thereby inducing Pakistan to carry on its agita- 
tion against the western arms aid to India with vigour and 
determination 

In February 1964 Premier Chou tn lai deemed it necessary 
to cultivate Pakistan in a big way He, therefore, came on a 
week's visit to Pakistan at the head of a 48-member team He 
paid high tributes to Pakistani leaders for portraying China as 
a peace loving country even after Peking’s massive invasion of 
India Chou described it as “a valuable support to China for 
which the Chinese Government and people would like to 
express their sincere gratitude ” friendly cooperation between 
the two countries was considered by him as conducive to “the 
defence of peace in Asia and the world ” Ayub, speaking at a 
banquet in honour of the Chinese Premier on 20 February 1964, 
spoke of the two countries having inherited “rich traditions of 
goodwill and friendship,” described the signing of the Boundary 
Agreement as “a notable milestone” towards eliminating poten- 
tial causes of friction and for further development of friendly 
relations, supported the convening of a second conference 
of Asian and African countries and also China’s admission to 
the UN ‘ to play its part as a major power in its councils” and 
after praising China’s desire for the peaceful settlement of 
international differences, he remarked that “the Smo Indian 
boundary dispute can also be resolved through peaceful nego- 
tiations ' Criticizing what he called the ‘ massive military 
preparations ’ of India, Ayub declared that they had never 
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been the answer to international differences, “they only create 
new tensions and bring added economic miseries to needy 
people.” 1 ** 

Thejojnt communique, issued at the end of Chou En-ia'Cs 
visit, "expressed satisfaction” at the further development of 
relations between China and Pakistan “particularly since the 
signing of the Pakis tan-China boundary agreement in March 
1963" and pleaded for “more adequate representation 
to the countries of Asia and Africa in the organs of the United 
Nations and in the specialised agencies." The rapid progress 
in Asia and Africa of the movement for national independence 
and the advancement of many countries “on the road to inde- 
pendent development” was noted and the time was considered 
propitious for convening "a second conference of Afro- Asian 
countries.” In return for Pakistan’s support to the second - 
Bandung idea, Chou En-lai agreed with Ayub in expressing the 
hope that “the Kashmir dispute would be resolved in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people of Kashmir as pledged to 
them by India and Pakistan.” 114 

Addressing a press conference m Dacca on 25 February 
1964, Premier Chou En-lai remarked that he was “convinced” 
by Ayub’s explanation that Pakistan’s aim in joining the 
SEATO was “defence, not aggression against others” and 
asserted the theme of Asia for Asians and opposed foreign 
interference in Asian Affairs “which should be settled by the 
Asians themselves.” He also welcomed the Pakistani efforts and 
its offer of good offices in regard to the improvement of Smo- 
Amencan relations. 117 In an interview with the correspondent 
of the Associated Press of Pakistan Safdar Ali Qureshi in Dacca 
on 26 February 1964, he stated with confidence that although a 
treaty of friendship between China and Pakistan was not dis- 
cussed “time will prose that the mutual understanding and 
trust shown by both parties in the talks will open up broader 
prospects for the development of relations of friendly co- 
operation between the two countries.” Chou also mentioned 
the strengthening of the Asian-African peoples’ unity against 
imperialism, winning and safeguarding the national indepen- 
dence of Asian-African countries, promoting their economic 
cooperation and defending world peace as the main topics on 
which he expected “extensive discussions” to take place at the 
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second Asian African conference 118 

The outstanding result , as Pakistan’s Foreign Minister 
Arshad Husain later put » of Chou En lai s visit to Pakistan in 
February 1964 had been his support for Pakistan’s stand on the 
Kashmir dispute Such direct and open support had not been 
given before The refusal of China, during the official level border 
talks with India in 1960 to discuss with India the boundary 
between Sinkiang and Kashmir west of the Karakoram Fass, 
that is Baltistan the region under the occupation of Pakistan 
signified that Peking was not prepared to accept either defacto 
or dejurc Indian sovereignty over the whole of Kashmir The 
Chinese negotiations with Pakistan about that boundary and 
the signing of a border agreement with Islamabad was a further 
shift in the Chinese attitude on 1 ashmir in favour of Pakistan 
But neither that nor Chen Yi s banquet speech in Peking on 3 
March 1963, in which he expressed hope about the Kashmir 
question being 'settled peacefully by the two sister countries 
Pakistan and India' 1,9 meant that Peking was standing four 
square on the side of Islamabad so far as the solution of the 
Kashmir dispute between India and Pakistan was concerned 
Even the joint communique of 4 March 1963 did not go beyond 
expressing Chinese 4 appreciation of the attitude of the Pakistan 
Government in seeking a peaceful settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute ' and the 4 belief that expeditious settlement of this 
question would be conducive to peace in Asia and in the world ’’ 
likewise Premier Chou En lai, in this interview with the corres- 
pondent of the Associated Press of Pakistan in Peking as it 
appeared in the Bonn of II April 1963, took a non committal 
attitude as to how a settlement of the Kashmir issue between 
India and Pakistan was to be brought about He merely stated 
4 We have always cherished the hope that India and Pakistan 
would settle the Kashmir issue and other issues between them 
in a friendly way ” Thus, it was only in February 1964 that 
Peking went all out in support of the Pakistani stand on Kash- 
mir It was for that matter that Chou En lai’s endorsement 
of Pakistan’s stand in the matter was valued highly in Islama- 
bad To quote Arshad Hussain 

CJmas unequivocal stand brought about a qualitative 

change m the international situation bearing on the 

Kashmir dispute It influenced the previously entrenched 
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position of some socialist states in favour of India to a 
more realistic and correct posture and also of communist 
parties in various parts of the world. China’s stand has 
also influenced the opinion of many non-aligned Afro 
Asian countries. China’s strong support for the right of 
self-determination for the Kashmiris has definite and signi- 
ficant implications not only because China is a great power 
but also because China is a regional Power with a common 
border with Kashmir in the Ladakh 120 
Peking’s support to Pakistan on the Kashmir issue was not 
one-sided. Soon after China responded favourably in Feb- 
ruary 1962 to Pakistan’s formal proposal about boundary 
negotiations, Peking tried to enmesh Islamabad in its net of 
the second Bandung strategy. Thus, Chen Yi, speaking at 
Pakistan’s National Day reception in Peking on 23 March 

1962, reminded Pakistan, as a participant in the 1955 Bandung 
Conference, of its “noble duty of supporting the peoples of 
various countries in their struggle against imperialism and 
colonialism, promoting solidarity among Asian and African 
countries and safeguarding world peace.” 121 

True to his mentor’s wishes, Bhutto, in his speech in the 
National Assembly on 27 November 1962, made a determined 
effort to establish Pakistan’s image in the Arab and A fro- Asian 
world when he condemned India for recognizing Israel and 
not recognizing Algeria 123 and in his banquet speech in Peking 
on 3 March 1963 observed: 

We in Pakistan believe that the resurgence of independent 
countries in Asia and Africa, accompanied by the pressing 
demands of awakening national aspirations, is a historic 
challenge and also on inspiring opportunity. 

Chen Yi not only characterized the signing of the Sino- 
Pakistani boundary agreement making “an important contri- 
bution to the cause of Asian- African solidarity" but also 
described India’s anti-China posture and her acceptance of US 
military aid as posing “a serious menace to the peace of Asia.” 
All the countries and people “who treasure Asian peace and 
Asian-African solidarity cannot but feel uneasy and disquiet,” 
he added. 123 Likewise, Chou En-lai, in his interview with the 
correspondent. of ’.hi Associated Press, of Pakistan on 3 1 March 

1963, made a powerful attempt to discredit India in the eyes 
of the Afro-Asian community and to induce that community 
to change its view about Pakistan and accept Islamabad in its 
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fold India, he said, was manifestly siding with the imperialists 
while Pakistan had joined the ranks of anti-imperialist 
fighters Chou En-Iai advocated the convening of the second 
Afro-Asian conference in these words 

We support and advocate the convening of a second Afro- 
Asian conference which will include all the Asian and 
Afncan countries, aligned or non-aligned, but the Western 
imperialists and colonialists will be excluded The first 
Bandung conference raised high the banner of anti- 
imperialism and anti-colonialism and under its influence 
some Asian countries, and in particular some African 
countries gained initial independence, subjecting the old 
and new colonialists to continuous opposition, blows and 
setbacks on lbe continents of Asia and Africa 
Premier Chou En-l3i also expressed his opposition to an- 
other Belgrade type non aligned conference, the convocation 
of which, he said 4 is now in preparation ” The USA, he added, 
appreciated very much * this kind of non-alignment** (which 
includes Yugoslavia as well as India) and wanted to make use 
of it to cover up its “actual domination ” During Liu Sbao- 
chi’s visit to Indonesia, a joint communique was signed in 
Djakarta on 20 April 1963 It said 

The Chinese Go\cmment expressed full support for the 
Indonesian Government s proposal to convene a second 
Asian-African conference, and expressed its conviction that 
the convocation of this conference would certainly make 
positive contributions to the common cause of the Asian- 
Afncan peoples in strengthening their solidarity and 
cooperation, opposing imperialism and defending world 
peace 

Cbou En-lai, while talking to some Asian and African journal- 
ist delegations in Peking, included Pakistan in the “ranks of 
anti imperialist fighters’* and criticized India for “manifestly 
siding with imperialists ” He held the Indian troops responsi- 
ble for the murder of the Congolese Prime Minister Lumumba 
and pointed to. '.h.e. iccstsdcd V& Tafa&Y taw Wooy* 

West Jnan by the Indonesian President Sukarno 

Dunng his visit to Pakistan in June 1963, President 
Sukarno of Indonesia enlisted the support of President Ayub 
in calling the holding of a second Asian African Conference 
That this enjojed full support of Peking was evident from the 
fact that the news about a second Bandung, mentioned m the 
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Ayub-Sukamo joint communique of 27 Jane 1963, was 
broadcast by Peking radio and carried by the People’s Daily 
the next day. 

In his reply letter to Chou En-lai on 1 September 1963, 
Foreign Minister Bhutto welcomed and supported the Chinese 
proposal about convening a conference of the Heads of Govern- 
ment of all countries of the world to discuss the question of 
the total prohibition and destruction of nuclear weapons. If 
that proposal was not acceptable in the first instance, Bhutto 
suggested, “the earliest possible convening of a second Asian- 
African conference” for considering the Chinese proposal and 
undertaking "all preliminary steps that may be necessary to 
convene a world conference at the heads of Government 
level.” 1 * 5 These views were reiterated in Ayub's letter to Chou 
En*lai on 2 December 1964 welcoming the carrying out of the 
first nuclear test by China as “a most impressive achievement 
of the Chinese Government and the Chinese people” and des- 
cnbing Peking’s acquisition of nuclear capability as further 
reinforcing the arguments in favour of China’s participation in 
the UN. 129 That China very much appreciated Pakistan’s 
adherence to the second Bandung Conference proposal was 
borne out by the speech of Chang Hsi-jo, Chairman of the 
Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign Affairs, Speaking at a 
banquet given in honour of the members of the Pakistani 
delegation, who had come to participate in the Chinese 
National Day, Chang Hsi-jo not only praised Pakistan’s great 
achievements “in recent years” in the struggle to preserve 
national independence and oppose external pressure and 
interference but also "her valuable efforts in promoting Afro- 
Asian solidarity and good-neighbourly relations.” 

The proposal to convene a Belgrade-type non-aligned 
conference was made in the joint communique issued from 
Cairo, at the end of a 5-day visit of Mrs. Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike on 14 October 1963. The joint communique of President 
Nasser and Mrs. Bandaranaike stated - 

In the firm conviction and belief that better understanding 
among nations could be created and international tension 
relaxed and eventually resolved by following a policy of 
non-alignment, the President of the U A.R. and the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon have agreed that another conference of 
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non-aligned countries should be held same time next year 
While India w doomed the UAR-Ceylon proposal about 
convening another non-aligned conference, from which both 
China and Pakis’an would be excluded, Bhutto laid stress on 
convening a second Afro-Asian Bandung Conference “to 
review the conclusions reached by the first and to revitalise and 
renew its pledges which still remain unfulfilled," as he put it 1Z7 
There was not the least doubt that m that venture Bhutto had 
the full backing of China and also Indonesia which, while 
agreeing to participate in the proposed non-aligned gathering, 
was more concerned about securing UAR’s support for the 
early convening of a second Bandung Thus came into being 
a Pekuig-Pindi-Djakarta axis 

Conscious of the backing of China and Indonesia, Islama- 
bad assumed the role of an enthusiastic champion of a second 
Bandung Conference and began to look towards that forum for 
the resolution of problems with India to its satisfaction 
Bhutto condemned the “myopic and restricted view" of the 
pre-1958 governments of Pakistan which accounted for open 
and contemptuous dismissal of the role and importance in the 
world of the Muslim and other countries of Asia and Africa 
and resulted in confining the forging of good relations with only 
a handful of Western Powers, thereby leading to Pakistan’s 
“isolation and a sterile position in international affairs ” 
Bhutto saw in the emergence of a large number of Asian and 
African countries “on the stage of history as a positive political 
and moral force for peace" and shared with them not only “a 
past history” but also “many future hopes and aspirations as 
free peoples." Consequently, he visualized the countries of 
Asia and Africa acting as 4 a great and positive force for world 
peace for the liquidation or imperialism and colonialism and a* 
a bulwark for protecting the independence and sovereignty of 
small states " 1 “ s Ayub also saw nothing but good emerging 
from the joint deliberations of Afro Asian countries and, there- 
fore, was convinced of the need to hold their conferences “at 
reasonable intervals" to take stock of past events and present 
situations and “to evolve broader unity and to extend and 
deepen the sphere of cooperation ’’ He thought that the second 
Afro-Asun conference would help in removing or lessening 
tensions in the region and that it would certainly disentangle 
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the “internecine disputes” among the Asian countries, such as 
Kashmir, Laos, Vietnam and Malaysia, “by providing a forum 
for open and frank discussion in an atmosphere free from the 
inter-play of interested world forces.” A second Bandung, 
Ayub added, was needed not only to plan collective action 
against the stranglehold of economic imperialism of industrially 
advanced countries but also “to restrain and checkmate expan- 
sionist tendencies from within our own fold,” a veded reference 
to India. 129 

Bhutto actively participated in the Preparatory meeting of 
the 22 Afro-Asian countries to consider the necessary arrange- 
ments for a second Afro-Asian Conference which was held at 
the Ministerial level in Djakarta from 10 to 15 April 1964. In 
the adoption of the provisional agenda, he evinced “special 
interest” in the items relating to genocide, the strengthening of 
the UN through the implementation of its resolutions by its 
members and basic principles for the settlement of Afro- 
Asian disputes because he considered them to be of “the most 
direct, immediate and over-riding importance” for Pakistan. 
Accordingly, Bhutto found the objectives as well as the agenda 
of the second Bandung as having been so formulated that 
“Pakistan will be enabled to seek, if considered desirable or 
necessary, the assistance of the entire African-Asian world in 
finding solutions and adjustments of disputes and differences 
with India which have so far placed the peace and stability of 
this region in danger and undermined African-Asian 
solidarity.” 130 

Speaking at a press conference in Karachi, after his return 
from the preparatory meeting in Djakarta, Bhutto declared 
that he had come back from the Indonesian capital “profound- 
ly impressed with the strength of African-Asian solidarity and 
enthusiasm and determination” of the participants in the meet- 
ing. He described as “groundless” the fears and misgivings that 
the importance of and interest in the second Bandung to be 
convened on 10 March 1965, might well be seriously diminish- 
ed because a large number of African-Asian countries would 
have already participated in the second Non-aligned Con- 
ference, scheduled for October 1964 and having similar items 
on its agenda. The two congresses, he said, were quite different 
“both in their political character and scope ” and nothing 
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would detract from “the historical significance” of the second 
Bandung which Bhutto wanted to make “one of the greatest 
international congresses of our time ” The role of the non- 
aligned countries, he said, had “greatly diminished ’ while the 
need for the development of Afncan-Asian solidarity “as a 
world force" had “become even greater ’ Hence the proposed 
non aligned conference could not, according to Bhutto, be a 
proper substitute for a second Bandung, which was of 
“momentous importance” to him In order to ensure the 
direction of the Afro-Asian solidarity movement satisfactory 
to China and Pakistan, so that it could serve their needs and 
interests better, Bhutto lent strong support to Peking in 
opposing the Indian proposal m regard to inviting the Soviet 
Union to the second African Asian Conference He did not 
think that the USSR, with its capital m Moscow and being 
essentially a European Power, could “by any criteria of 
geography’ be considered as an Asian Power and expressed 
the fear that if the Soviet Union were invited, the second 
Afncan-Asian Conference might well become “a cockpit of 
the Sino-Soviet conflict instead of a forum for the consolidation 
and further development of Afncan-Asian solidarity ” 131 

Commenting on the “extremely significant and substantial” 
contribution of President Ayub in the field of foreign relations, 
Pakistan’s Education Minister ATM Mustafa observed in 
October 1964 that Ayub had raised Pakistan s prestige abroad 
This, he said, had been done by putting Pakistan “on the 
map of the world as one of the main spokesmen for Asia and 
Africa, an honour which has been made available to us for the 
first time in Pakistan’s history ' 13:5 Peking was quick in 
appreciating Pakistan’s attitude in the matter In his report 
on the work of government at the 1st session of the Third 
National People’s Congress in December 1964, Premier Chou 
En-lai observed as follows 

In recent jears the Pakistani Government has pursued an 
independent policy and in spite of obstruction from 
various quarters it has persisted In developing friendly 
relations with China and with other Asian and African 
countries This accords with the interests of the Pakistani 
people and with those of Asian African solidarity 133 

During Ayubs visit to China in March 1965, Chinese 
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leaders showed keen interest in the implementation of 
Pakistan’s Second Five Year Plan and Chairman Liu Shao- 
chi described the Smo-Pakistani boundary agreement as “an 
important contribution to Asian-Afncan solidarity and world 
peace,” noted fruitful cooperation of the two countries in the 
preparatory meeting for the second Afro-Asian Conference 
and spoke of both China and Pakistan as “big countries in 
Asia” actively making “joint efforts for the successful con* 
vening” of that conference. Since he considered the strength- 
ening of friendly cooperation between the two countries as of 
“great significance to the promotion of Asian-African 
solidarity and the defence of world peace,” Liu Shao-chi 
described friendship with Pakistan “a long term policy.” 131 
Ayub, on his part, confirmed this “long term policy” of 
friendship with China and expressed the belief that “by con* 
certing our efforts, we can contribute greatly towards the 
success of the second Asian-Afncan Conference to be held in 
Algiers next June.” 135 

At a press conference, lasting over 100 minutes. Marshal 
Chen Yi, the Foreign Minister of China, denounced India, 
though without naming it, when he referred to countries that 
called themselves non-aligned but were actually aligned and 
opposed the second Afro-Asian meet as being in league with 
“imperialism.” He also observed that both Ayub and Liu 
Shao-chi were agreed that efforts should be made to thwart the 
designs of these countries and to make the conference a real 
success. In the opinion of Chen Yj the logic that a second 
Bandung was not necessary after the Non-aligned Conference 
was “very strange and helped the imperialists and the colo- 
nialists.” The Non-aligned Conference, which was attended by 
only 40 countries, could not replace the other far more im- 
portant conference, in which about 70 countries were expected 
to participate, he said. While adhering to Chinese support to 
Pakistan on the Kashmir issue and asserting that "imperialists” 
should not be allowed to meddle in disputes existing between 
Afro-Asian countries, which were advised not to rely in that 
regard on the UN because it was controlled by the Big Powers, 
Chen Yi yet felt that Pakistan should be “more tactful” and, 
for that matter, not raise that issue in the Afro-Asian confer- 
ence as that might harm Afro-Asian solidarity. China on its 
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part, he pointed out to Pakistani newsmen, would not raise its 
border dispute with India at the Conference Chen Yi was well 
aware that the conference did not propose to devise a 
mechanism to solve such issues and that such attempts were 
bound to end in failure He, therefore, only expressed his 
feeling that Afro Asian solidarity and cooperation against im- 
perialism would “ultimately create an atmosphere where it 
would be possible to solve these disputes on the basis of 
understanding and accommodation ” 138 

In the China Pakistan joint communique of 7 March 1965, 
Signed by Chen Yi and Bhutto, the two parties held that the 
attainment of economic independence was “an important condi- 
tion for Asian and African countries to maintain and consolidate 
their political independence" and expressed firm support for 
the national independence movements and struggles against 
imperialism and all forms of colonialism in Asia and Africa 
The two sides were also convinced that Asian-Afncan solidarity 
bad become “a great force for the complete liquidation of 
imperialism and all forms of colonialism” and for the develop- 
ment of international relations on the basis of equality of 
states, both large and small, the consolidation of world peace 
and “lasting friendship between the people of the world " ,37 
But as Pakistan could not afford to offend Washington, no 
mention was made in the communique of the US aggression m 
Vietnam. 

Jn the dinner speeches by the Foreign Ministers of China 
and Pakistan on 25 March 1965, during Chen Yi's visit to 
Pakistan to sign the boundary protocol between the two 
countries, Chen Yi spoke of China and Pakistan as “big 
nations of Asia and the world” united by a common determi- 
nation to eradicate the last vestiges of imperialism and colo- 
nialism from the continents of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
and contributing to the strengthening of Asian-Afnan solidarity 
and the defence of world peace Bhutto, ju> Jt vs speech, 
described friendship between Pakistan and China as “in 
accord with our belief jn Asian-Afncan solidarity and our 
dedication to world peace ’ 138 On 30 March 1965 the llsmhua 
reported that Premier Chou En lal received m Algiers Sheikh 
Abdullah, former Prime Minister of Kashmir, and Mirza Afzal 
Beg and that the reception “proceeded in a friendly 
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atmosphere.” 

The People's Daily editorial of 16 April 1965 declared that 
the impact of the Vietnamese peoples’ heroic struggle to resist 
US imperialism “goes far beyond the borders of Vietnam” 139 
and two days later it expressed the belief that the second 
Asian-African Conference “will hold the banner of Asian- 
African solidarity against imperialism still higher, further 
develop the Bandung spirit and make the Ten Bandung 
principles more concrete,” thus carrying forward the Asian- 
African peoples’ cause of solidarity against imperialism. 140 
Echoing these sentiments, Bhutto spoke of the coming Afro* 
Asian conference as “an important landmark in relations 
among underdeveloped and oppressed countries of Asia and 
Africa” and stated that Pakistan proposed to make useful 
contribution to the deliberations in that conference.* 41 China 
and Pakistan continued their coordination at the preparatory 
meetings for the second Afro-Asian Conference m Algiers in 
June 1965. 

Speaking in the National Assembly of Pakistan on 13 July 
1965, Bhutto laid stress on the common bonds that unite 
Afro-Asian countries, preached the virtue of self-reliance and 
declared that the second Bandung would make positive con- 
tribution to the maintenance of international peace. While 
referring to the suggestion made by certain powers that the 
main problem before the Afro-Asian world was economic 
rather than political, when Bhutto observed that political 
problems were of greater importance and that economic 
development could be properly attended to only after the 
crucial political problems had been solved he was indeed 
following the Chinese precept of “politics in command.” But 
he did not completely forget Pakistan’s own ideological 
moorings for he held that the conference of Afro-Asian 
countries, majority of whom were the followers of Islam, would 
provide Pakistan with “a suitable point of contact” and lead 
to “greater understanding among the Muslim leaders of Africa 
and Asia.” 142 

In the wake of the developments in Indonesia, which re- 
sulted in the downfall of Sukarno— a powerful force in the 
Peking-Pindi-Djakarta axis and a strong advocate of a second 
Bandung — it became quite clear that China would not be 
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allowed to dominate the Afro- Asian movement Hence 
Peking in a complete sommersault in October 1965, came to 
abandon support for the second As. 'an -Africa a Conference As 
Pakistan had identified itself “completely with the Afro- 
Asian movement” and made “a definite contribution” in 
preparing for the second Afro-Asian Conference, to quote 
Ayub’s words, the failure of the attempt to convene the second 
Bandung came as “a great disappointment ” Though at that 
time Ayub felt that ‘‘a dream had been shattered and that 
it would take a long time before the pieces could be put 
together again,” he did not give up hope of ushering in ‘‘a 
major constellation extending from Casablanca to Djakarta,” 
the seeds of which he saw in the RCD, so that the Third World, 
“a universe of the developing countries,” could “confront the 
developed world ** In being faithful to the Chinese dogmas 
and susceptibilities, A>ub could not, at the same time, help 
ignoring the ideological base of Pakistan itself and consequently 
often confused that “constellation'* with a Muslim grouping as 
he found most of the countries in the region from Casablanca 
toDjarkarta “suspect in the ejes of the maj'or powers” be- 
cause they professed faith in Islam lie would not, like- 
wise, give up fits anti-India bias for he accused India of “big 
power illusion," of subverting Afro-Asian solidarity, of turn- 
ing the proposed second Afro- Asian Conference “into an 
arena of Sino-Soviet tussle ’ by insisting on the Soviet parti- 
cipation in the conference, and of "deep pathological hatred 
for Muslims and hostility to Pakistan ” He, therefore, con- 
cluded that India would “never tolerate a Muslim grouping 
near or far from her borders ” ,u 

In short, the boundary agreement with Pakistan was indeed 
the master stroke of Chinese diplomacy. It helped Peking to 
dnve a wedge between India and Pakistan, to prove its reason- 
ableness as against Indian intransigence, to cope with the 
problem of Turkic-Muslim unrest in the sensitive Sinktang 
region, to confront India and the USSR more effectively by 
drawing Pakistan to its side and to minimize the sting of the 
anti-Chinese US alliance system by cultivating Islamabad 



a The Indo-Pakistan 
Conflict of 1965 


WlTII its armed strength growing day by day, as a result of 
supplies from the West, Pakistan began to have confidence in 
its military might and think in terms of sorting out its prob- 
lems with India by means of war. In 1961, Ayub Khan 
labelled cease-fire in Kashmir as a "grip around "our nick,” 
which indicated that Islamabad was getting impatient “about 
grabbing Kashmir from Indian hands. In 1962, the UN 
Security Council failed to adopt even a mild resolution urging 
India and Pakistan to enter into negotiations. During 1962-63, 
the six rounds of India-Pakistan talks started on the initiative 
of the United States and Britain in the wake of the Sino-Indian 
conflict, proved fruitless. The situation created in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir by the theft of a holy relic in 1964 pro- 
vided Pakistan another opportunity to raise the issue in the 
UN Security Council. This time no formal resolution could 
be tabled. Even an attempt to evolve a consensus on asking 
the Secretary-General to assist the parties to negotiate a settle- 
ment proved ineffective. Likewise the joint statement on 
Ayub’s meeting with Indian Premier Lai Bahadur Shastri in 
October 1964, which spoke of promoting “better understand- 
ing" between the two countries and settling "outstanding pro- 
blems and disputes on an honourable and equitable basis” 1 
held no hopes for Islamabad for the solution of the Kashmir 
dispute to the satisfaction of Pakistan. 

That Pakistan was getting angry at these frustrations was 
reflected in the statements of the Pakistani leaders. Thus Z.A. 
Bhutto, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, speaking in September 
1964 characterized G M. Sadiq as “the puppet premier of the 
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India-held Kashmir,’ and declared that the time had come 
when the patience of the people of Jammu and Kashmir had 
been completely exhausted and exhorted “all the leaders of the 
Liberation Movement on both sides of the cease-fire line" to 
unite and direct all their energies and talents for “the o\er- 
throw of colonial domination m Kashmir 8 Inaugurating the 
session of the Pakistan Organization for Afro Asian Solidarity 
a little later, Bhutto warned the Afro Asian countries against 
the emergence of “a new form of colonialism which has found 
its most aggressis e manifestation m Indian occupied Kashmir.” 3 
That was the time when a high powered Chinese delegation, 
led by the Chief of the Chinese Air Force was visiting Pakistan 
and having secret talks with Pakistani officials, which were seen 
as leading to military collusion, if not a formal agreement bet- 
ween the two countries 

In January 1965, the National Assembly of Pakistan voiced 
a strong protest against “India’s stranglehold on Kashmir" 
and demanded determined measures “to help Kashmiris 
liberate themselves ’’ When speaking on his adjournment 
motion on that subject, Maulvi Mufti Mabmood observed that 
if the Government failed “in their last attempt” to settle the 
Kashmir issue peacefully, it might be decided ' through Jehad ” 
The Leader of the House in the Assembly Khan A Sabur 
assured him that Pakistan would do its utmost ‘ for the libera- 
tion of the 50 lakh people in the held stale of Jammu and 
Kashmir” and warned India that if she continued to ignore the 
voice of reason, “the consequences might be disastrous.” 4 
President Ayub endorsed that warning in his nationwide broad- 
cast on J February 1965 when he observed that if a peaceful 
solution of the kashmir dispute was not found * the final solu- 
tion wi'l mean a greater loss to India ’ 6 

Though the Indo-Pakistan conflict of 1965 was the result of 
Pakistani frustrations m getting a satisfactory solution to the 
Kashmir problem ard over confidence in its military strength, 
it could, at the same time, be said that it was, in a way, the 
direct result of Smo-Pakistam collusion The Chinese Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Trade Nan Han-chen, during his visit to 
Pakistan m December 1963, remarked ‘If ever there is war 
between India and Pakistan, China will surely support Pakistan 
and not India ” Marshal Chen Yi, who accompanied Premier 
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Chou En-Iai during his visit to Pakistan in February 1964, 
observed that the two neighbouring countries, China and 
Pakistan, were confronted with a common fighting task. In the 
light of these remarks, Bhutto’s statement, in the National 
Assembly on 17 July 1963 that in any conflict with India, 
“Pakistan would not be alone” as that would also involve “the 
security and territorial integrity of the largest state in Asia” 
(Bhutto called "this new factor” as "very important") acquired 
the character of a positive assurance from Peking. In these 
circumstances, it was not quite unnatural for Peking to point 
to Pakistan its exploits against India in the 1962 war as an 
example. It was not without significance that soon after the 
Sino-Indian conflict in 1962, the Vice-Chancellor of Dacca 
University confided to a western writer that with no strings 
attached to the US aid, Pakistan and India might soon be 
facing each other across their Punjabi frontiers with American 
tanks and guns. 9 Commenting on the possibility of war about 
Kashmir Herr Erwin Erasmus Koch wrote in the Generafonzeiger 
(Bonn) on 2 April 1964- “Peking is fanning the fire, because a 
war about Kashmir would separate Pakistan completely from 
her alliances with the West, the SEATO and the CENTO, and 
would draw her to Red China’s side.” 

Thus encouraged by Chinese persuasions and promises of 
support, the military dictatorship of Pakistan became bold in 
Staging border incursions and provocations against India and 
in organizing subversive activities in the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The number of cease-fire violations increased very 
much in the year 1964 and Pakistan began to think in terms of 
sorting«ut matters with India by the use of force. Thus, on 
4 December 1964, when the Home Minister Shri Gulzari La! 
Nanda announced in the Lok Sabba the decision of the Presi- 
dent of India to make Articles 356 and 357 of the Constitution 
applicable to the State of Jammu and Kashmir, Pakistan pro- 
tested to the Indian High Commission in Pakistan and addres- 
sed a communication to the United Nations in which it 
threatened India with “disastrous consequences” in case 
Article 356 and 357 of the Constitution were applied to 
Kashmir. Before the announcement of the Indian Home 
Minister, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Bhutto, threatened 
India’s disintegration if “plans to integrate” the State of 
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Jammu and Kashmir continued and after the announcement 
vouchsafed to “light to the last moment" and teach India “a 
lesson ” 7 In March 1965, the Dacca paper Azad of 11 March 
1965 demanded “living space’ from India for the rehabilitation 
of Muslims evicted from India 

Bhutto’s Government attempted to teach India a lesson 
when surreptitious intrusions into Indian territory were started 
by the Pakistan Rangers in the beginning of 1965 on the 
Gujarat-West Pakistan border Pakistan forcibly occupied 
Kanjarkot and established a standing post there Later, 
Pakistan launched full-scale military attacks with tanks and 
artillery, on four Indian posts, namely, Point 84, Sardar, 
Vigokot and Chhad Bel, six to eight miles deep into Indian 
territory south of the Gujarat-West Pakistan (Kutch Sind) 
border. While asserting ns claim to all these posts and declar- 
ing the northern half of the Rann to be a disputed territory 
(India considered Kutch Sind border to be well defined though 
partly demarcated), Pakistan demanded the vacation of alt 
territory north of the 24th parallel by the Indian military and 
civil forces and categorically ‘purned “negotiations" with India 
on that “dispute" Elated with its success in Kanjarkot and 
Sardar, Pakistan showed no interest in reaching a mutually 
satisfactory solution B 

The part played by the People's Republic of China before 
and during the Rann of Kutch crisis was quite significant. 
Soon after Pakistan 'tarted its intrusions into Indian territory 
in Kutch, Marshal Chen Yi, the Torcign Munster of China, 
stated during President Ayub Khan’s visit to China, while 
talking to Pakistani newsmen on 6 March 1965, that China was 
not afraid “to offend an aggressor” and that Peking would go 
to the assistance of every friend if asked for against an aggres- 
sor He added that China could never forget the support 
Pakistan had given during the Sino-Indian conflict in 1962 and 
observed “rest assured, we would not disappoint you ' a 

Speaking at the banquet given in honour of President Ayub 
Khan on 2 March 1965, Chairman Liu Shio chi characterized 
Ayub as “an outstanding statesman of Pakistan and an 
esteemed friend of the Chinese people’’ who had scored 
“marked success m opposing foreign interference and pursuing 
an independent policy ” He called both Chinn and Pakistan 
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as "big countries in Asia” and spoke of the two countries 
having given "sympathy and support to each other in the cause 
of safeguarding our respective independence and State 
sovereignty.” He concluded the speech by expressing the belief 
that Ayub Khan’s visit to China would contribute to "the 
common cause of strengthening China-Pakistan friendship, 
promoting Asian-Africaq solidarity and safeguarding world 
peace.” 10 

Addressing the Peking rally on 5 March 1965 Ayub assured 
his Chinese friends of the “close friendly cooperation” between 
the two countries who, he said, were united by a "common 
determination to eradicate the fast vestiges of imperialism and 
colonialism in all their forms from the continents of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America.” Premier Chou En-lai, in his 
speech, observed that “with continued concerted efforts from 
both sides, Sino-Pakistan friendship will develop further on the 
existing basis.” 11 The exchange of views was continued when 
Chen Yi visited Pakistan towards the end of March 1965 and 
Bhutto held talks with Premier Chou En*Iai on 2 April 1965 in 
Karachi which were described by Bhutto as a “follow up” of 
the talks he had with Chen Yi in March 1965. 12 Before his 
departure from Pakistan Foreign Minister Chen Yi extended 
an invitation to Sheikh Abdullah to visit China. Announcing 
this invitation on 27 March 1965, Bhutto declared that 
Pakistan was capable of defending itself against all aggression. 13 
This confidence on the part of Bhutto was obviously the pro- 
duct of Chinese assurances that Pakistan could get moral and 
material support from Peking in case hostilities break out 
between India and Pakistan. 

The exchange of these visits and mutual consultations 
between China and Pakistan were followed by the launching 
of an armed attack, equipped with US Patton tanks, by 
Pakistan in the Rann of Kutch on 9 April 1965. The Chinese 
press coverage during the Rann of Kutch crisis was one-sided. 

It was slanted in favour of Pakistan and based on Pakistani 
sources. The first reference to the Pakistani attack in 
the Rann of Kutch was contained in the People's Daily of 
14 April 1965 under the caption “Pakistan Repulses the Fresh 
Indian Attack.” This news-item limited itself to quoting the 
Pakistani paper Morning No vs of 13 April 1965. Later report* 
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mg on the Rann of Kutch fighting, the Hsmhua of 22 April 
1965 quoted the Associated Press of Pakistan to the effect that 
the Indian forces were planning to consolidate their occupation 
by establishing military posts and that in an “effective counter 
action” the Indian forces were * thrown back with heavy 
losses ** It added that "Pakistan border forces in the Rann of 
Kutch had to move forward in order to prevent India from 
establishing new forward military posts in the disputed terri- 
tory” It found fault with India for not giving assurance m 
respect of ‘ its military preparations in the disputed area” 
and played up India’s rejection of Pakistan’s cease fire pro- 
posals suggesting that both India and Pakistan withdraw their 
civilian and military personnel from the ‘ disputed territory ” 
In this way and in accusing India of disturbing the status quo, 
Peking sought to draw parallel between Indian action us o-v/s 
Pakistan and in relation to China itself during the Sino-Indian 
conflict of 1962 and tried to blame India for adopting an 
intransigent attitude for not being interested in peaceful 
negotiations 

The official Chinese reaction was contained in the Ifslnhua 
of 4 May 1965 when it was “authorised ’ to make a statement 
on the Indian Government’s slander against China in connec- 
tion with the Indo-Pakistan border conflict This “authorised" 
statement accused India of provoking armed conflict m the 
Rann of Kutch and of attempting to forcibly occupy the dis- 
puted territory by armed attack By stating that the Indo- 
Pakistan border m the Rann of Kutch ‘ has never been delimit- 
ed,” Peking accepted Pakistan’s case in its entirety and in 
adding “the area is a disputed territory, left behind by 
history,” it sought to find a similarity with its own border 
problem with India The People's Daily article of 5 May 1965 
went further when it observed that before the partition of 
India and Pakistan * the northern part of the Rann of Kutch 
about 3500 sq miles, was under the administration of the 
Provmce of Sind ’ 11 The official Chinese statement published 
m the Jlsinhua of 4 May 1S65 also blamed India for having 
gone back on the Indo-Pakistan Agreement of I960 which, it 
added, was * the crux of the present Indo-Pakistan border 
conflict.” 

In order to project the image of an intransigent, unreason 
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able India which was unmindful of Afro-Asian interests and 
served the interests of US imperialists, the Hsinhua of 4 May 
1965 asserted: “Events show that India’s neighbours have often 
been subjected to its bullying and interference.” India’s present 
conflict with Pakistan was stated to be yet another instance of 
India’s “big nation chauvinism and expansionism” of which 
China itself has bad experience during the Sino-Indian border 
dispute. In its perverted logic, China accused India of follow- 
ing the maxim: “My territory is mine, yours is also mine.” The 
Hsinhua statement referred to India as being “a pawn of the 
United States m its anti-China crusade and a party to the evil 
imperialists scheme of making Asians fight Asians” and dis- 
rupting Afro-Asian solidarity of which both Pakistan and 
China were said to be emerging as true guardians. By follow- 
ing its present policy, the Hsinhua statement added, the Indian 
Government “has made itself more isolated than ever before in 
the world and intensely hated by its own people.” The 
arrogant behaviour of China was reflected in the “advice” Pek- 
ing gave to the Indian Government “to give primary considera- 
tion to the interests of the Indian people and to the Afro-Asian 
solidarity and thereby settle its disputes with the neighbouring 
countries through peaceful negotiations.” The authorized 
Hsinhua statement of 4 May 1965 concluded with the threat 
that if India insisted on having her own way and continued to 
“play with fire” and widened armed conflict, she would 
certainly come to no good end. 15 

Both China and Pakistan had sought to create border dis- 
putes with India by trying to alter the status quo by the use of 
military force. Their efforts for mutual withdrawal were 
designed to leave India defenceless in the border regions. 
Thus, when Pakistan attempted to emulate China in the Rann 
of Kutch crisis, Peking was delighted to extend its strong 
support to its partner in aggression against India and thereby 
encourage Pakistan to take further actions to humiliate India. 
The main objectives of Peking in following the attitude stated 
above in the Rann of Kutch conflict between India and 
Pakistan were to find jostiTrcatiun for its own case on Staff- 
Indiao border issue by accusing India of an intransigent and 
unreasonable posture — first by its denial of the existence of 
dispute and later spurni ng negotiations to solve that dispute; 
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to create lllwill and discord between India on the one hand 
and her neighbours on the other, by portraying India as a 
chauvinist and expansionist power bent upon bullying and in- 
terfering in the affairs of her neighbours, lastly to discredit 
India in the eyes of the Afro-Asian countries by depicting 
India as a pawn of the US imperialists 

The visit of President Ayub Khan to the Soviet Union from 
3 to II April 1965 was an attempt to persuade the Soviet 
leaders not to support India in her disputes with Pakistan. 
The visit of Pakistan’s President, which was the first of its 
kind, was not without success It helped not only m removing 
some of the misunderstandings between the two countries but 
also ensured a neutral attitude on the part of the Soviet Union 
durmg the Rann of Kutch crisis Thus, when Pakistan 
launched its major assault towards the end of April 1965 by 
moving its troops in the Rann of Kutch, the Soviet leaders 
adopted a non-committal attitude in the conflict by refusing to 
go into the merits of the case Moscow advised both India 
and Pakistan not to weaken each other and threaten peace in 
the region as it was only “the imperialist circles of the western 
powers" which stood to gatn by such a conflict, 16 

Side by side with attempts to use force m the Rann of 
Kutch, Pakistan mounted heavy attacks on the night of 16/17 
May 1965 on Indian picquets in the Kargil area with a view to 
disrupt the Indian line of communication to Lch over which 
supply moved for the Indian troops facing the Chinese forces 
on the northern border of India For the defence of this vital 
Snnagar-Leh Road, India had to take effective action which 
resulted in dislodging Pakistan from two of us posts These 
posts were \acated by the Indian forces following assurances 
from the UN observers against the repetition or Pakistani 
attacks on the Mtal supply route and the posting of the UN 
obseners at Kargil and Skardu 

By rsVmg up the “dispute” m the Rann of Kutch, Pakistan 
sought to resuscitate or rather draw the attention of the world 
towards the Kashmir question and to establish for that the 
principle of arbitration, which was provided in the Rann of 
Kutch agreement signed by India and Pakistan on 30 June 
1965 as a result of the good offices of the British GosemmenL 
The British efforts to arrange arbitration in the Rann of 
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Kutch dispute between India and Pakistan was quite palatable 
to Pakistani leaders. During the critical situation created by 
the Kutch war, Pakistan did not want to displease the United 
States either. As such. Foreign Minister Bhutto did not mind 
signing the communique issued by the London meeting of the 
SEATO Council in May 1965 which contained the charge that 
the aggression against South Vietnam was organized and direct- 
ed by the communist regime in North Vietnam. Thus, Pakistan 
seemed to take full account of the American sensitivity in 
Vietnam. Earlier in May 1963 Islamabad achieved a settlement 
with Kabul through the good offices of the Shah of Iran, 
thereby ensuring conditions of peace and security along its 
1,450 mile border with Afghanistan and in 1964 Ayub Khan 
reached an agreement with General Ne Win of Burma on the 
East Pakistan-Burma border problem. 

In its confrontation with India, it was not sufficient to 
enlist the support of China and to take reinsurance measures 
on the external front vis-a-vis other powers which counted in 
the matter, while there was turmoil and discontent within the 
territory. The struggle of the democratic forces was on the 
upsurge despite the fact that the communist party continued to 
be declared illegal throughout Pakistan and the leaders of the 
liberal democratic parties such as those of the National Awami 
Party, Awami League and the National Democratic Front 
were being rounded up every day and detained without trial 
or subjected to harrassment on charges of sedition. “In the 
case of East Pakistan in particular,” observed J. M. Kaul in 
the New Age, political monthly of the Communist Party of 
India, “the popular struggle against the Ayub regime has 
acquired the character of a national struggle for liberation 
from what is considered an alien domination.*’ 17 

Maulana Bhashani, leader of the National Awami Party, 
had threatened to launch a civil disobedience struggle from 
the middle of December 1963 to secure the release of political 
prisoners and the restoration of democratic rights. Quiet on 
the home front was most essential for Ayub in any conflict 
with India and in this field also Communist China proved to 
be of immense help to the military dictator of Pakistan. 
Maulana Bhashani was invited to Peking to participate in 
the October Day celebrations, lie spent almost two months in 
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China and had long talks with the Chinese leaders who effected 
"brain wash” on him As a result of it, Maulana Bhashani, 
soon after his return to Pakistan, announced that he was calling 
off the civil disobedience struggle and he stated that hiS talks 
with the Chinese leaders had convinced him that other issues 
were "trifling matters” compared to the task of organizing the 
people for the defence of the country Maulana Bhashani offered 
to cooperate with the Ayub regime in this task The need to 
defend the country had become imperative m view of the danger 
from India Leaving no doubt about the Chinese inspiration, 
Maulana Bhashani went on to remark "If Dangc could 
support the Nehru Government against China, there was no 
reason why he should not support Ayub against the aggressive 
designs of India ” 18 

Feeling secure on both domestic and external fronts, en- 
couraged by the Chinese support which was evident in Premier 
Chou En lai again stopping over in Karachi on 9 June 1965, 
and dated by its performance in the Rann of Kutch, the 
military regime of Pakistan under Ayub came to think of bigger 
exploits against India Accordingly, Pakistan started sending 
infiltrators on a large scate in Jammu and Kashmir which 
led to the Indo Pakistan conflict of September 1965 According 
to the report of the UN Secretary General (S/6651), the scries 
of violations that began on 5 August 1965 were to a considera- 
ble extent in subsequent days in the form of armed men, 
generally not in uniform, crossing the cease fire line from the 
Pakistani side for the purpose of armed action on the Indian 
side This conclusion was reached on the basis of investigations 
carried out by the UN Observers One had the first test of 
the Smo-Pakistani collusion during the Rann of Kutch crisis, 
but during the Indo-Pakistan war of September 1965 this 
collusion could be seen working hand in hand in full force 

Like the Smo-Indian war of 1962, the Indo-Pakistan war 
of 1965 was an important landmark in the relations between 
China and Pakistan Trom the moment Pakistan mounted the 
massive attack on the Chhamb sector, China gave consistent 
support to Pakistan and condemned India. Pakistan’s Ambas- 
sador Raza held talks with the Chinese Prime Minister on 
3 September 1965 Marshal Chen Yi flew to Karachi on 4 
September 1965 and had a long meeting with Pakistan's Toreign 
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Minister. After the meeting, Chen Yi declared that China 
supported “the Kashmir people’s just struggle to resist Indian 
tyrannical rule” and also “Pakistan's just action in hitting 
back at armed Indian provocations.” 10 

The Observer’s article in the People's Daily of 5 September 
1965 not only characterized “the armed uprising” m Kashmir 
as “an inevitable result of the Indian Government’s reactionary 
rule... communal oppression and political persecution,” but 
also accused India of violating the cease-lire line, launching 
armed provocations against Pakistan and adopting the policy 
of bullying and threatening her neighbours (India’s provoking 
of the Sino-Indian border conflict in 1959 as well as the clashes 
in the Rann of Kutch area were cited as specific cases in point). 
The Observer’s commentary went on to observe that the policy 
of Indian reactionaries of carrying out “this unscrupulous 
expansionism cannot be separated from the backing and 
instigation of the United States and some other big powers .” 
The economic and military aid received by India from the 
United States and the “Khrushchev revisionist” was mentioned 
in that regard. 20 

The Chinese Government’s statement, issued on 7 September 
1965 after India had launched a counter-offensive against 
Pakistan, condemned India for what it called “an act of naked 
aggression” in pursuit of its "chauvinist and expansionist” 
policies and that of bullying its neighbours with the “backing 
of the U.S, imperialists and the modern revisionists." The 
Chinese Government’s statement referred to the massive armed 
attack on China by India in October 1962 and to India’s 
continuance of intrusions and provocations along the Smo-Indian 
border thereafler. Voicing its concern over India’s "armed 
aggression against Pakistan," the Chinese statement observed 
“India’s aggression against any one of its neighbours concerns 
all of its neighbours” and warned New Delhi that "it cannot 
evade responsibility for the chain of consequences arising 
therefrom." 

On the Kashmir question, the Chinese Government state, 
ment of 7 September 1965 found fault with India for brazenly 
declaring Kashmir as an integral part of India and accused 
India of subjecting the Kashmir people "to brutal national 
oppression.” The Indo-Pakistan conflict, prior to India’s launch- 
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mg of its counter-offensive, was described as “in the nature of 
a local conflict m the disputed territory of Kashmir between 
India and Pakistan ” The Chinese statement supported the 
right of “national self determination” for Kashmir It called 
the report of the Secretary General “unfair’ and the United 
Nations was described as having proved “a tool of US imperial 
ism and its partners in their attempt to control the whole 
world ’ 21 The Chinese observations and statements of 5 and 7 
September were to be seen against the background of Pakistani 
Ambassador Raza’s interviews with Chou En*lai on 4 and 
7 September 

In order to give more effective support to Pakistan and to 
put pressure on India, the Chinese Foreign Ministry deemed 
it necessary to address a protest note to India on 8 September 
1965 against what it called serious violations of Chinese terri- 
tory and sovereignty by Indian troops and thereby attempting 
to involve itself with the Indo-Pakistan conflict and preparing 
ground for opening a second front against India, in case it was 
considered necessary The Chinese note reflected more complete 
identity of Chinese views with Pakistan and more active 
Chinese interest in the Indo-Pak conflict The Chinese protest 
note demanded that India dismantle all the agcrcssive military 
structures it had illegally built beyond or astride the China- 
Sikkim border, withdraw its aggressive armed forces and stop 
its acts of aggression and provocation against China in the 
western middle and eastern sectors of the Smo Indian border 
Otherwise, it warned, India must bear the responsibility for all 
consequences arising from its action The Chinese note went 
on to add 

Indian Government probably believes since it has backing 
or US imperialists and modem revisionists it can bully ns 
neighbours, defy public opinion and do whatever it likes 
This will not do Aggression is aggression India’s aggression 
against any one of its neighbours concerns all its neighbours 
Since Indian Government has taken first step in committing 
aggression against Pakistan it cannot evade responsibility 
for chain of consequences arising therefrom 22 
The collusion between China and Pakistan was proved, 
among other things, by the fact that the day China addressed 
its note of 8 September 1965, Ayub Khan of Pakistan, in a 
letter to the UN Secretary General, warned that the conflict in 
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the Indian sub-continent was bound to assume "graver and 
wider dimensions.*' 23 

On 9 September 1965. speaking on the occasion of the I7th 
Anniversary of the founding of the Korean Democratic 
People’s Republic, Prime Minister Chou En-lai characterized 
the Indian reactionaries ns “out-right aggressors both in the 
local conflict in Kashmir and in the general conflict between 
India and Pakistan.” Ife pointed out that India would not 
{iavc engaged in such a serious military adventure “without the 
consent and support of the United States" and the encourage- 
ment "of the modern revisionists” who had also played a most 
"unseemly role.” Collaborating with one another, they wero 
"using the United Nations to make insistent appeals for peace 
without distinguishing between right and wrong.” Chou En- 
lai further observed: 

If peace is to be safeguarded, aggression must be opposed. 
To appeal for peace without distinguishing between right 
and wrong will only encourage the aggressor. India’s acts 
of aggression posed a threat to peace in this part of Asia 
and Chinn cannot but closely follow the development ofthc 
situation. ..The Chinese Government firmly supports 
Pakistan's just struggle against aggression and the Kashmir 
people’s struggle for freedom and the right of national self- 
determination; it resolutely condemns India for its crimes 
and aggression and strongly warns the Indian Government 
that it must bear full responsibility for all consequences 
arising From its extended aggression , S1 

The People's Dally editorial of II September 1965 described 
the August events in Kashmir as “an armed uprising.. .to 
oppose Indian tyranny and demand self-determination of their 
own future. This was "an entirely just action” and there 
was no question of Pakistani “infiltration.” Drawing com- 
parison with the Sino-Indian conflict, it stated that the 
tactics which India applied against China in the past “are now 
being used against Pakistan.” 23 

The People's Dally editorial of 14 September 1965 was 
entitled “UN Sanctuary for the Indian aggressor." It was an 
attach on the role of U Thant. Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, and that of the United Nations Security Council. 
The UN Secretary-General was criticized for taking sides with 
India in his report of 4 September 1965 and the two resolution* 
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of (he UN Security Council dated 4 and 6 September 1965 were 
likewise castigated as * in favour of India ” In undertaking his 
mission to India and Pakistan on the basis of these resolutions, 
U Thant was described as “merely acting as Washington’s 
political broker " In the words of the People s Daily editorial, 
the UN had become “a sanctuary for the Indian aggressor” 
and ‘ a tool of US imperialism” which had done much evil and 
“cannot do anything good ” 20 

This scathing criticism against the United Nations efforts 
to arrange the cease fire between India and Pakistan was in- 
tended to prolong the Indo-Pakistan conflict A protracted 
war between India and Pakistan not only fitted well into 
Mao s dogma but also would have weakened both India and 
Pakistan and no one would have been benefited more from 
such a situation than China itself Accordingly, Peking want- 
ed Pakistan to reject the cease-fire proposals, withstand the 
pressure of the two super powers and to continue the fight with 
India In order to make Pakistan follow such a course of 
action, Peking thought it necessary to come out more openly 
m support of Pakistan so as to steel its nerves This was done 
by giving India a 72-hour ultimatum asking India to dismantle 
within 3 days the “aggressive military works,” return the alleged 
kidnapped men and sheep and yaks and promise to refrain 
from any more “harassing activities across the territory ” The 
Chinese note of 16 September 1965 further added 

The question now is that India has not only refused to re- 
cognise the right of the Kashmiri people to self-determina- 
tion, but openly launched an all out armed attack against 
Pakistan, this cannot but arouse the grave concern of the 
Chinese Government So long as the Indian Government 
persists in its unbridled aggression against Pakistan, China 
will not cease supporting Pakistan m her just struggle 
against aggression 

The overt threat from China came at a very crucial time 
when serious efforts were being made by the United Nations to 
arrange a cease fire between India and Pakistan Peking follow- 
ed its 16 September ultimatum and open threat of grave con- 
sequences for crossing the border of Sikkim by another ulti- 
matum on 19 September 1965 which gave another three days 
to India for dismantling the military structures and for re- 
turning the so-called kidnapped Chinese citizens and stolen 
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cattle. In its note of 19 September 1965, the Chinese Govern- 
ment considered itself “linked with all the other neighbouring 
countries” which India was “bullying” because of the Indian 
Government’s “expansionism” and reiterated its “all-out 
support to Pakistan in her just struggle against Indian aggres- 
sion.” That these trumped up charges contained in the two 
Chinese ultimatums were allowed to die down quietly after 
Pakistan accepted the 20 September 1965 cease-fire resolution 
of the Security Council, adopted by the United Nations 
Security Council, brought out the real motive behind the 
Chinese action during the Indo-Pakistan conflict, which was to 
prolong the conflict by influencing Pakistan not to accept the 
cease-fire, thereby create more problems for the two super 
powers, complicate their task, and to profit by the aggrava- 
tion and prolongation of the conflict which would have led to 
weakenmg of both India and Pakistan and the creation of 
unstable conditions in the sub-continent— a fertile ground for 
Peking to assert its influence. 

The Soviet attitude during the Indo-Pakistan conflict of 
1965 was quite different from that of China, which gave un- 
stinted support to Pakistan by encouraging it to continue the 
fight, and tried to aggravate the situation with an eye to pro- 
long the Indo-Pakistan conflict by insisting on drawing the 
distinction between right and wrong, by addressing threats and 
ultimatums against India for allegedly violating its territorial 
integrity along the Sikkim border, by Chinese references to the 
Kashmir peoples’ “just struggle to resist Indian tyrannical rule” 
and condemnation of India for the extended aggression against 
Pakistan. Like China, the Soviet Union was also deepry in- 
terested and concerned about the conflict in the Indian sub- 
continent near its borders. But Moscow’s aim throughout the 
conflict had been to maintain its friendship with India, to 
preserve its newly established normalization of relations with 
Pakistan and to prevent Peking from exploiting the Indo- 
Pakistan conflict for its own use. 

While Peking condemned India’s counter-offensive in the 
Lafiorc sector as s case of oat sad oat aggression, Moscow 
considered India’s proceeding towards Lahore a “defensive 
action. ..to di\ert Pakistani forces.” S. Mikoyan, writing in 
the Literaturnaia Garda clearly recognized the validity of the 
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Indian point of view on such questions as Kashmir's accession 
to India, the plebiscite offer, and secularism and drew a contrast 
between conditions prevailing on the Indian side of the cease- 
fire line in Kashmir and m the so-called “Azad Kashmir” held 
by Pakistan He even remarked that owing to the nature of 
the terrain and other strategic considerations, India had to 
move into the Lahore sector in an attempt to relieve Pakistani 
pressure on Kashmir All this indicated that Moscow, as al- 
ways, was showing greater preference for India If S Mikoyan 
stated that the State of Jammu and Kashmir was constituted 
by that territory which under that name was within the Indian 
Union and did not include the territory of the so-called “Azad 
Kashmir” area which was under Pakistani occupation, 27 )t 
meant that the USSR was in favour of the stabilization of the 
situation in the sub continent on the basis of the acceptance of 
the status quo in Kashmir 

From the very beginning of the conflict, the Soviet stress 
had been on the cessation of hostilities between India and 
Pakistan and peaceful settlement of outstanding issues between 
them Thus, the Soviet Union offered its “good offices” to 
both India and Pakistan to restore peace in the area After 
Peking began to involve itself in the Indo Pakistan conflict by 
threatening India with grave consequences for alleged violation* 
of Chinese territory in the Sikkim sector, Moscow became 
particularly concerned about the developments No sooner 
had China addressed its protest note to India on September 
1965 on the Sino-Indian border question than Brezhnev issued 
a warning against “third forces” which tried to profit by the 
aggravation of the Indo Pakistani relations and sometimes 
added fuel to the fire 18 As against Peking's insistence to make 
a distinction “between right and wrong,” Premier Kosygin, in 
his message to both Ayub Khan and Lai Bahadur Shastn 
offering his good offices if the parties so desired, not only 
pleaded for the “immediate cessation of military operations” 
but also declared 

In the present grave situation, the mam emphasis should 
not be placed on the question of the cause of the conflict or 
of ascertaining who is right and who is wrong, the mam 
effort should be concentrated on halting the tanks and 
silencing the guns s ’ 
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Peking sought to spoil the Soviet offers of mediation by 
describing Moscow as taking a partial attitude in favour of 
India. The Chinese reminded Pakistan that as early as 1955, 
by declaring Kashmir an integral part of India, the Soviet 
Union had supported India in what it called "sabotaging” 
international agreements on Kashmir and annexing it. Accord- 
ing to Peking, the Soviet offer of "good offices” had come at a 
time when India was meeting firm resistance from Pakistan and 
beginning to suffer reverses. As such “what the Soviet leaders 
intended to do is, in the name of ‘good offices', to aid Indian 
aggressors, to force Pakistan to accept India’s annexation of 
Kashmir as legitimate.” 30 These Chinese outbursts were made 
at a tune when Peking had given an ultimatum to India Con- 
sequently, seeing the “ominous threat to international security” 
and being concerned about the spread of hostilities that were 
taking place in a region immediately adjacent to the frontiers 
of the Soviet Union, the Soviet representative observed in the 
Security Council on 18 September 1965: 

It is quite obvious that such a turn of events is not at all in 
the interest of peoples of India and Pakistan or the peoples 
of Asia as a whole.. .it is equally clear that the continua- 
tion of this conflict benefits only the forces which are pur- 
suing the criminal policy of dividing peoples so as to 
achieve their imperialist and expansionist aims. 31 
The physical involvement or military intervention of Peking 
in the Indo-Pakistan conflict was ruled out by the joint stand 
taken by both the USA and the USSR which was reflected in 
their statements and attitude within and outside the United 
Nations. With Dean Rusk’s warning to China to keep off from 
“fishing in troubled waters” and Chairman Zablocki's state- 
ment that in case of Chinese attack on India, the USA would 
help India, Peking knew that any intervention on its part 
would invite retaliation and destruction by the Americans of 
their nuc/ear installations and other baste industries. But the 
Chinese threats, sabre-rattling at the Sikkim border and all 
the noise and hullabaloo made by Peking was not without 
effect or purpose. That made the two super powers realize 
the catastrophic effect of Chinese intervention on Asia and the 
world and compelled them to work more vigorously for achiev- 
ing a cease-fire in the sub-continent. A Pakistani writer has 
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assessed (he role or China in the Indo-Pakistan conflict in 
these words 

£S' n officials viewed the ultimatum more as a 
toe United? f mblt , unnerve India and to embarrass 
threat V,? and the Soviet Union than as a military 
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all responsibility at my command that India could not dare 
to lift its little finger on East Pakistan.... 

All this notwithstanding, the fact will come to light one 
day. The whole of the people of Pakistan will know every- 
thing in its fullest detail, with all the commas, semi-colons 
and full stops. 33 

The fabricated allegations against India and the creation of 
tension on the Sikkim-Tibet border in September 1965 was a 
measure of direct assistance rendered by China to Pakistan. 
The pressure on Sikkim was obviously meant to immobilize 
Indian forces and thereby protect East Pakistan. Sikkim was 
chosen as it offered the nearest point for coming into East 
Pakistan. Throughout the Indo-Pak conflict and even there- 
after, Peking’s attitude was totally biased against India and 
out and out in favour of Pakistan. In the New China News 
Agency reports, India was accused of brutal suppression of 
Kashmiris, and student disturbances in Jammu and Kashmir 
were seen as a revolutionary upsurge against Indian oppression 
and given the name of liberation struggle a la Vietnam while 
Pakistan’s attempts at creating disorder in Kashmir were 
ignored. Although the Indian Prime Minister Lai Bahadur 
Shastri denied the existence of any revolution in Kashmir or 
of “any revolutionary council’’, 34 the Hsinhua, quoting from 
clandestine “Voice of Kashmir,” Identified the existence of a 
“Revolutionary Council for Kashmir” as a being with an 
independent entity. The Indian action against Pakistani 
infiltration was seen as deliberate “provocation” on the part 
of India. After all, how could Peking disown those who were 
“using Mao Tse-tung’s classic principles of guerrilla warfare in 
Kashmir— perhaps even with Chinese advice and training.” 35 
The Pakistani attack on Chhamb was justified in the Chinese 
statements on grounds that India had crossed the cease-fire line 
in Kargil, Tithwal and Haji Pir. Further the Indian counter- 
measures across the Lahore-Sialkot sector were denounced as 
"open invasion” and “naked aggression” and the conciliatory 
attempts by Moscow, Washington, the United Nations or 
U Thant were all dismissed as pro-Indian manoeuvres. On 
20 October 1965, the Hsivkita correspondent from Karachi 
alleged that 70,000 refugees had fled “Indian occupied” 
Kashmir to “Azad Kashmir” as a result of Indian atrocities. 
President Ayub acknowledged the Chinese help in his 
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broadcast to the nation on 22 September 1 965 in these words 
“the moral support which the Chinese Government extended to 
us willingly and generously wjJl ever remain enshrined in our 
hearts' 36 In a message sent to Chairman Eiu-Shao-chi and 
Premier Chow En ta\ Ayub characterized the Chinese expres- 
sions of solidarity and full unstinted support as “a great source 
of strength to us and has greatly warmed our hearts * 37 The 
Pakistani Foreign Minister, in his letter to Jus Chinese counter- 
part, spoke of the Chinese stand as "a source of encouragement 
to the people of Pakistan in repelling the aggressor” and des- 
cribed the Security Council resolution of 20 September 1965 as 
a China resolution Speaking in the Pakistan National 
Assembly on 21 November 1965 the Pakistani Foreign Minister 
read out the Chinese statement of 17 September and observed 
that that spontaneous support would serve as a source of inspv 
ration “for us ’ and added that the support that China ga\e 
' to this country was a matter of great significance M 

Even after the acceptance of cease-fire by Pakistan, the 
Chinese press continued in its nefarious design of creating 
strains in Indo-Pakistan relations and complicating matters for 
the two super powers in their efforts to bring about a settlement 
between India and Pakistan Thus, the Pakistani versions of 
cease-fire violations along Punjab and Rajasthan sectors were 
faithfully reproduced in Peking papers which, at the same time, 
continued to highlight alleged development of public opinion in 
Pakistan against the Soviet Union, the United States and the 
United Nations This was m hne with the Chinese attempts at 
criticizing UN efforts in the direction of a stable cease fire and 
discrediting the two super powers in Pakistani eyes by port- 
raying their roles as pro-India in the 1 965 conflict The Ayub 
administration was taunted for relying on the super powers and 
the UN for bringing about a solution 

The statement in the Pakistani press about Moscow making 
good the military hardware lost by India in the conflict was 
republished in the Peking press in order to show that “reac- 
tionary India had the full backing of Soviet “revisionists’ in 
the “just struggle ’ waged by Pakistan against “Indian expan- 
sionism " The news about the Tashkent meeting was disclosed 
to the Chinese people only on 12 December 1965 and it was 
Stated that Kosygin had imued both the Indian and Pakistani 
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leaders to meet in Tashkent only after the Indian attack on 
Pakistan, thereby portraying the Soviet attitude as being 
biased in favour of India. Peking propaganda played on 
Soviet support of Indian policies with a view to deterring 
Islamabad from attending the Tashkent conference. 

Likewise during President Ayub’s visit to the United States, 
the Chinese press highlighted the Pakistani allegations of cease- 
fire violations and Ayub’s anti-Indian statements. It sought to 
utilize such incidents as the burning of the American flag from 
the US Consulate in Lahore by a crowd of Pakistani youth on 
9 September 1965 and the Pakistani press statement protesting 
against the press release issued by the US Information Service 
in Karachi which reminded Pakistan that its friendship 
with communist countries should not be used to bring 
pressure on India. An attempt was made to show that 
Washington was adopting a pro-Indian attitude and that US 
help to India was actually against Pakistan, no matter how 
much pains the White House might take to justify the same 
against China. Thus, Peking’s aim had been to complicate 
Ayub’s diplomatic initiative and to convince the people of 
Pakistan that dependence on Washington and Moscow would 
not be beneficial for Pakistan. 

Pakistan continued to bank on Peking and utilize Chinese 
support for getting favourable treatment at the hands of the 
two super powers in whatever arrangement they devised for the 
solution of its problems with India. Thus, Bhutto spoke on 22 
September 1965 of “a wider conflagration,” implying thereby 
that China would get involved in the war if the Kashmir question 
was not solved to his satisfaction and the Pakistani letter to the 
UN dated 26 September 1965 talked of '‘the real danger of a 
resumption of hostilities which may lead to a conflict of much 
greater dimensions.” These outbursts and threats had the full 
support Of Peking. Speaking at a press conference on 29 Sep- 
tember 1965, Marshal ChenJYi, the Foreign Minister of China, 
observed. 

The fact is that Pakistan is the victim of aggression and 
India the aggressor. Recently Indian troops have conti- 
nued to launch attacks in the Lahore area. -.If the situa- 
tion is aggravated, it is certain that the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people will give moral and material support to 
Pakistan. 33 
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That this was not mere verbosity on the part of Chen Yi 
was borne out by the fact that on the same day Air Marsha! 
Ashgar Khan of Pakistan was visiting China and that he was 
successful in obtaining Chinese credit of the amount of $6? 5 
million in foreign exchange to enable Islamabad to purchase 
military equipment from abroad According to one report 
Peking also supplied as a gift military hardware worth over 5200 
million wh ch comprised 200 T-59 tanks, 120 MiG 19s fighter 
bombers IL 28 bombers equipment sufficient for arming two 
infantry divisions and other unspecified equipment. 39 Three 
Chinese T 59 tanks and 4 MiG 19s were displayed with pride 
at the Pakistan National Day parade in Rawalpindi on 23 
March 1966 It was also reported that about 150 Pakistani 
pilots had received flight training in MiG* 19s m China and 
had returned to active duty 40 

Though its September ultimatums were allowed to lapse, 
Peking kept the pressure on the Indian frontiers particularly as 
the withdrawal of troops in the sub continent by India and 
Pakistan had not been accomplished and no satisfactory s°Ju- 
tion of Indo-Pak problems seemed in sight Thus, Peking not 
1 only addressed a severe note to India on the eve of the Tash- 
kent meeting but the Chinese troops also entered the demili- 
tarized area in Ladakh and occupied the Thagla ridge area and 
Longju in the eastern sector Peking practically remilitarized 
the 20 km demilitarized zone in the western sector thereby 
violating the provisions of the Colombo proposals as well as 
China’s own unilateral declaration Speaking in the Pakistan 
National Assembly on 24 November 1965, Qasim Malik, 
Parliamentary Secretary for Defence, observed 

It was in the battlefield that friendship was tested and 
evohed who have stayed by us in this crisis was our 
friend For us Hinduism was worse than communism 
and we would join hands with communism against it 41 
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The considerations which led Peking to take a hostile 
attitude towards reconciliation between India and Pakistan also 
accounted for China coining out against the Tashkent meeting, 
which was a step in that direction. What irked Peking more 
was that such an endeavour was being undertaken under 
the auspices of the USSR, an arch rival and enemy of 
China with the blessings of “imperialist” USA. According to 
the Chinese press, in promoting understanding between India 
and Pakistan, the Soviet Union was acting only as a henchman 
of US policies. Peking’s was the lone voice criticizing the 
Tashkent Declaration and this was well reflected in the 
Observer’s article in the People's Daily of 2 February 1966 in 
which he criticized the Soviet press for going out of its way 
“for obvious ulterior purposes” in peddling “the so-called 
Tashkent spirit” and extolling It as far exceeding the confines 
of the Indian sub-continent and saying that it was also “of 
great importance to the whole of the South East Asia.” In the 
opinion of the Observer the Tashkent talks, though initiated by 
Moscow, were “a product of joint US -Soviet plotting," for as 
soon as Moscow put forward the proposal for such a con- 
ference, Washington voiced approval and lost no time in 
acclaiming the Tashkent Declaration when it was signed. He 
went on to remark: 

During the Jndia-Pakistan conflict both the United States 
and the Soviet Union instigated and encouraged the Indian 
aggressors and crudely pressured Pakistan which was acting 
in self defence to safeguard its sovereignty. Why did they 
• work hard in close coordination afterwards to bring the 
Indian and Pakistani leaders together to “make peace”. The 
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truth is the Soviet leaders went to all that trouble to conjure 
up a ‘Tashkent spirit’ for the simple reason that they 
wanted to continue backing up the Indian reactionaries 
and to use that ‘spirit* to publicise their general line of 
'peaceful co-existence,* in order to weaken the united 
struggle against imperialism in Asia and Africa As far 
as US imperialism was concerned, its purpose was to make 
common cause against China and to push ahead with its 
global strategy, utilising the Soviet leaders intervention in 
Asian affairs 1 

In December 1965, Ayub Khan went to Washington in his 
bid to clear the misunderstanding and improve relations with 
the USA and in January 1966 he attended, after initial hesita- 
tion, the Tashkent meeting where he agreed with India about 
not taking recourse to force Soon after the signing of the 
Tashkent Declaration, Washington suggested joint economic 
ventures between India and Pakistan All this created apprehen- 
sions in the minds of the Chinese leaders who saw in it not only 
Pakistan’s sliding towards Moscow and away from China but 
also signalling an end of Pakistan’s confrontation with India 
and in course of time tending to a joint stand With New Delhi 
against China, a revival of the “joint defence” idea, under 
the combined auspices of the two super powers That was the 
time when Peking was intensely concerned about the fast* 
developing Japanese Soviet amity, which was seen as an exten- 
sion of the Soviet US collaboration In these circumstances, 
it was not unnatural for China to view Moscow’s support 
of India as “an instrument of joint US-Soviet opposition to 
China and a flank in the encirclement of China," to quote 
from the same Observer’s article in the People's Daily In the 
growing community of national interests of the two great 
powers, the USA and the USSR, Peking saw the emergence of 
"the Soviet US axis” against China 

In the light of the coincidence of the US and the Soviet in- 
terests during the Indo Pakistan conflict and their joint stand 
against the Chinese threat or involvement, Peking’s apprehensions 
were not without any foundation As early as 13 September 1965, 
the US Secretary of State Dean Rusk commended the USSR 
for its “helpful” attitude on the Indian-Pakistam fighting and 
accused Peking of seeking to make political capital out of it.* 
The door was, however, kept open for the UNconsidering “the 
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politcal problem underlying the present conflict” in operative 
para 4 of the Security Council resolution of 20 September 1965 
because the two super Powers wanted to prevent Pakistan from 
falling into Chinese arms completely and to secure Islamabad’s 
acceptance of the cease-fire. They did not wish to write off 
Pakistan altogether for their purposes. Whereas Washington 
wanted to maintain intact all its ties with its ally, including 
its intelligence base near Peshawar, Moscow was interested 
in ensuring that Pakistan did not lean too heavily on China. It 
feared that China might threaten its southern flank and use 
Pakistan as a base from which to spread its influence in the 
Middle East. 3 China might even mount an anti-Soviet offensive 
in the Muslim countries of West Asia and seek to frustrate 
Soviet efforts to gain access to the Indian Ocean. 

During his visit to the United States, President Ayub tried 
to downplay Pakistan’s relations with China as he must have 
realized that in the delicate situation then existing not much 
purpose would be served by stressing Pakistan’s closeness to a 
power which was at loggerheads with both the super Powers. 
While justifying the use of American arms in the conflict on 
grounds of self-defence, Ayub must have sought the replace- 
ment of military equipment, destroyed in the war, by describing 
them as a loss through attrition and by pointing to the USSR 
making good the losses sustained by India as also the resumption 
of economic assistance. That Ayub’s pleadings in Washington 
were not without effect was proved when Washington announced 
a new $50 million loan to Pakistan during Vice-President 
Humphrey’s visit to Pakistan in February 1966, the first since 
a freeze on new aid was imposed in July 1965 and “widely re- 
garded as presaging a general rewarming of relations between 
the two nations” 4 and the resumption of supplies of non-letbal 
military equipment to both India and Pakistan on 2 March 
1965. As Pakistan’s forces were mainly equipped with US arms 
it was the primary beneficiary of this resumption which 
amounted to resuscitation of the US-Pakistan Military Aid 
Agreement of 1954. Not long after, Washington came to 
authorize the sale of lethal weapons through third countries, 
particularly the NATO countries, thereby getting around its 
own embargo on lethal weapons. Thus, 100 American M-47 
Patton tanks were sold by It3ly to Pakistan at cheap rates 
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and four US supplied C-HO-D troop transport aircraft were 
received by Pakistan from Iran * The USA also agreed to offer 
300 000 tons of wheat to Pakistan in 1966 

Tashkent signified the beginning of reconciliation with India 
on the part of Pakistan “without exacting any real commit* 
ment on Kashmir” 4 and the Tashkent declaration was welcomed 
by President Johnson as a “step m the right direction ” At 
about the same note the suggestion of Arthur Lall, former 
Indian diplomat who became Professor m Columbia University, 
about the Indo Pak treaty of non-aggression guaranteed by the 
great powers gamed currency m the United Stales The Secre* 
tary of Defence McNamara, in his testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on 20 April 1966, observed that 
the Chinese military aid to Pakistan was no obstacle to resump- 
tion of US military assistance to Islamabad which, he said, 
depended on further reconciliation between India and Pakistan 
Likewise, the USIS press release ofl 9 February 1966 on 
Vice-President Humphrey’s visit to Pakistan stated that m his 
Opinion both India and Pakistan “are fully aware of the threat 
of Communist China” His remarks that the granting of US 
assistance depended on Pakistan sharing with India “a common 
understanding or the activities and designs of Communist 
China,” 7 published in the Pakistani press, created a delicate 
situation for Ayub as these remarks signified convergence of 
US interests with that of the USSR and an anti-Chinese shift 
in Pakistan’s foreign policy Ayub was trying his best to set 
right the ravages of war, replenish the resources destroyed 
in the conflict in both the military and economic fields from 
every conceivable source and for that purpose was performing 
the balancing act of making new friends without losing the old 
ones He was acutely aware of certain elements in Pakistan 
who believed that as a result of the Tashkent Declaration the 
Kashmir dispute would be put in cold storage and the basic 
political problem which had bedevilled Jndo- Pakistani relations 
Would gradually recede into the background Ayub attempted 
to sell the Tashkent Declaration to his people by saying that 
it had not damaged * our national viewpoint on Kashmir” in 
any way as it provided “a possibility for the peaceful settlement 
of the dispute or Jammu and Kashmir” by creating “an atmos- 
phere of mutual understanding ’’ While conceding that the 
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Kashmir dispute had not been settled at Tashkent Ayub 
remarked: “...complicated issues are not easy to solve and the 
Government has to adopt various means to solve it according 
to circumstances.” He looked forward to the possibility of 
restoring peace between India and Pakistan as a sequel to the 
Tashkent Declaration and appealed to his people to keep the 
“national interests” above their sentiments. He warned against 
“a few power seekers pursuing selfish interests” by trying to 
mislead people and striking “a discordant note merely for the 
sake of opposition.” 8 

In this connection, it is worth recalling that the Nawa-e-Waqt 
(Lahore) wrote on 19 January 1966 that the people of Pakistan 
were “in no Way prepared to hear that Bharat is our friend” 
and asked' “If Bharat is our friend, then who is our enemy?” 
On 5 February 1966, the same paper observed: “We cannot 
displease a friendly neighbour like China merely for the sake of 
a meaningless document.” What other name, the paper added, 
“can be given to the Tashkent Declaration.” The Amer/can- 
phobe critics of Ayub also viewed the US offer of 300,000 tons 
of wheat as quite insignificant when compared to 1.5 million 
tons of wheat which Washington had been supplying to Pakistan 
annually. Besides, it was considered hardly sufficient for 
Pakistan's immediate needs. The revised terms of supply of 
that wheat were also not very favourable to Pakistan because; 

1. Pakistan would have to pay 100% freight charges. 

2. Out of the price of the wheat supplies 20% would go 
to counterpart funds; and 

3. the balance would have to be paid in dollars or hard 
currency. 

Moreover, the US offer to Pakistan W3S seen in marked 
contrast to the US offer of 3 million tons of wheat to India 
for which India would not have to pay anything, no freight 
charges, no counter funds and no payments in hard currency. 

In the light of this growing criticism, Humphrey’s remarks 
created a very embarassing situation for Ayub. While Sino-phil 
Bhutto reacted by saying that “it had been Pakistan’s position 
throughout that the People’s Republic (of China did not pose 
any threat to the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent” and added that 
"this continues to remain Pakistan’s position,” 8 President Ayub 
was more cautious and balanced when he remarked; 
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The guiding principle of our foreign policy is that differen- 
ces among other countries should not interfere with our 
relations with them Consequently alongside our ties of 
sincere friendship with China, we arc developing friendly 
relations with the United States on the one hand, and 
USSR on the other It is a matter of great satisfaction that 
these countries understand and appreciate our point of 
view 

Recently, US Vice President, Mr Hubert Humphrey paid 
us a visit. He mentioned his country s problems in South- 
East Asia and also had discussions on some other matters. 
A statement attributed to Mr Humphrey, about these 
talks ran counter to the principles of our foreign policy 
Immediately we made our stand emphatically clear lam 
grateful to Mr Humphrey that he himself disowned that 
statement and thus helped in clearing the misunderstanding 
However, I would like to reiterate that Pakistan attaches due 
importance to her relations with the United States which 
have a context of their own just as our relationship with 
China bad its own context It has been our belief from the 
very beginning that there is no danger to the sub-continent 
from China provided no uncalled for provocation is aimed 
against that country 10 

The above Pakistani refutation regarding the Chinese threat 
to the sub-continent was highly commended by Chairman 
LmShao-chi in the course of his speech at the banquet given in 
his honour by Ayub in Rawalpindi on 26 March 1966 The 
Chinese Head of Stale referred to the attempts or “the imperia- 
lists and their collaborators ’ to vilify China with scruple and to 
form a nng of encirclement against China and observed "The 
Pakistan Govenment sternly refused the nonsense about China’s 
threat to the sub-continent, thus expressing the firm will of the 
Pakistan people to maintain friendship with the Chinese 
people ’ 

Humphrey’s talks with Kosygin on Indian soil in January 
1966 aroused misgivings in Peking which saw in the "tripartite 
Soviet US-Indian meeting in New Delhi open strengthening 
of "the United front against China which was part of the 
policy of the new leaders of the USSR "to unite with US 
imperialism and the reactionaries of various countries in follow- 
ing a counter revolutionary nng of encirclement against 
China.' ,l To China, thus, appeared the possibility of Pakistan 
turning away from China and appealing exclusively or in 
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greater degree to its more munificent benefactors like the USA 
and the Soviet Union in the wake of the Tashkent Declaration 
for building up its defence and economy. Liu Shao-chi, 
therefore, deemed it necessary to avail of the long standing 
invitation, extended daring President Ayub’s visit to China 
in March 1965, to visit Pakistan. The main purpose of the 
first ever visit of a Chinese Head of State to both wings of 
Pakistan with a large contingent of advisers and officials was to 
arrest Pakistan’s harmful drift away from China, to incite the 
Pakistani people against India, by working towards the erosion 
of the Tashkent agreement and to create a pro-Chinese political 
base in Pakistan, evidently around the Indian issue. Unprece- 
dented arrangements were made during the visit of Liu Shao-chi 
and Marshal Chen Yi, the Foreign Minister of China. Children 
dressed up in Chinese clothes were seen shouting m Chinese 
as never witnessed before. In order to mollify the feelings of 
the Chinese about the Tashkent Declaration, President Ayub 
allowed Z.A. Bhutto (who had been instructed not to open 
his mouth since November 1965, thereby jeopardizing his peace 
efforts with the help of the two super Powers, and even made 
to proceed on leave for health reasons on 18 January 1966) 
to make strong statements against the Tashkent Declaration. 
For instance, Bhutto declared in the National Assembly in the 
middle of March 1966 that the Tashkent Declaration “forecloses 
no possibilites, blocks no avenues to the achievement of our 
legiti ma te aims and the vindication of our just rights,” that 
inspite of the Tashkent Declaration, Pakistan “could always 
go to the defence of her people in Jammu and Kashmir, and 
that unless the dispute of Kashmir was settled to the satisfac- 
tion of Pakistan, the task of establishing peace in the sub- 
continent would remain unfinished.” 13 The Information Secre- 
tary Altaf Gauhar was also permitted to assert on 4 March 
1966 that “refraining from the use of force applies to indepen- 
dent states and territories and not to disputed territories," 
such as Kashmir was in Pakistani eyes. Similarly, the principle 
of non-interference in the “internal affairs of each other,” 
enshrined in the Tashkent Declaration, did not bind Pakistan 
in any way; for "how can a dispute between two countries be 
an 'internal affair’ of any one of them ?" 14 About the same 
time Pakistan resumed its hostile propaganda against India. 
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Speaking at the banquet in honour of the Chinese Head 
ofStateon26 March 1966, President Ayub himself tried to 
satisfy the Chinese leaders by saying that the Tashkent 
Declaration was “a declaration of intent,” which neither 
derogated in the slightest degree “our commitment to the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir” nor weakened “our resolve to 
defend our independence and sovereignty or to pursue a 
policy guided by the interests of our country ” He described 
the Tashkent Declaration as providing another “framework 
and a procedure’ which could be tried for settling Kashmir 
dispute with India Ayub then expressed his ' deep gratitude" 
for the support Peking gave in the "hour of trial ” He added 
The ties of friendship between our two countries have been 
further reinforced as a result of the just stand that your 
great country has taken on the question of the right of the 
people °f Jammu and Kashmir to seir determination and in 
upholding the struggle of our people to safeguard their 
political independence and territorial integrity 15 

Lest Ayub s remarks in the company of his Chinese friends 
might be construed in other circles as going too far in his close* 
ness towards Peking or deviating from Pakistan’s friendship 
with the USA or the USSR or the path of reconciliation with 
India, Ayub deemed it absolutely necessary to clarify the 
matter to his other friends, in his first-of-the-month broadcast 
to the Nation on 1 April 1 966, in these words 


I have repeatedly declared that our relations with China 
2? militate against the interest of any other country. 

relations are being strengthened in the interest of 
peace and peace alone There should, therefore, be no 
apprehension in any country about our relations with 
E™ ° ur relations with other countries continue to be 
further ,8 a ° d ** ,S ° Ur endcavour 10 strengthen them 


Chairman Liu Shao-chi, in his speech at the state banquet, 
pave a firm assurance to Pakistan of China's support in case 
or aggression He observed 

CM [«< assured that, when Pakistan 
a r 3 mst foreign aggression m defence of 
! IS rut ll ?hf n , e”rl Icp tP dc, !5' s0 ' cre 'S"'y and territorial in- 
tegniy, the 650 million Chinese people will stand unswerv- 
ingly on their side and give them resolute support and 
assistance We have always held that the Kashmir dispute 
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should be settled in accordance with the wishes of the 
Kashmir people. Any attempt to deprive the Kashmir 
people of their right of self-determination or to bury the 
Kashmir question will not neither be countenanced by the 
Kashmir people nor by the Pakistan people President 
■Ayub has of late repeatedly stated that the Pakistan 
Government will not change its position on the Kashmir 
question and will continue to support the Kashmir people 
' m their struggle for freedom. The Chinese Government 
and people firmly support the righteous stand of the 
Pakistan Government and the just struggle of the Kashmir 
people for their right of seif-determination. 17 
The joint communique issued on 31 March 1966 recorded 
firm support on the part of the two heads of state for the 
Kashmiri peoples’ right of self-determination, expression of 
"deep gratitude" by Pakistan for the support received from 
China "in resisting aggression" and Liu Shao-chi's "admiration 
for the heroism and patriotism” of the Pakistani people m 
.their struggle against foreign aggression and intervention. He 
also reaffirmed Peking's adherence to its “principled stand of 
opposing aggression and assisting its victims” and that "the 
Chinese people unswervingly stand on the side of the Pakistan 
people in their struggle to defend national independence and 
sovereignty and oppose aggression.” While Ayub, on his part, 
reiterated the firm belief that Peking should be restored its law- 
ful rights in the UN. About the “friendly relations” between 
the two countries, it was stated that they were not based on 
expediency and the further strengthening and developing of the 
same was said to be “in accord with the common desire of 
the two peoples and conducive to Afro-Asian solidarity and 
world peace.’’ 1 ® 

Speaking at a civic reception in Dacca on 15 April 1966, 
Marshal Chen Yi explained that Chinese support was not one- 
sided, gave a specific undertaking to Pakistan in safeguarding 
East Pakistan and replied to the Soviet criticism about the 
Chinese role during the Indo-Pak conflict of 1965. He observed: 


Wc were merely doing our bounden duty in giving support 
to your struggle against aggression. Moreover, support 
is in our view always mutual. Your struggle against 
aggression has not only upheld the sovereignty and “B^y 
of Pakistan but also made an important contribution to the 

defence of peace of this part of the world. This constitutes 
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in itself a strong support to the Chinese people . 

Some people said that by supporting Pakistan s 
struggle against Indian aggression and the Kashmiri 
peoples’ struggle for the right to self-determination, China 
was adding ‘fuel to the fire’ and ‘fishing in troubled 
waters ’ These assertions are a complete reversal of right 
and wrong Should China have refrained from supporting 
the victim of aggression but supplied large amounts of 
weapons to the* aggressor as they did in order not to 
be labelled as 'adding fuel to the fire’ ? Should China have 
supported India’s annexation of Kashmir while disguising 
herself as an impartial mediator as they did, in order not to 
be labelled as fishing in troubled waters’7 Wc always draw 
a clear line of distinction between right and wrong and up- 
hold principles We maintain that only by supporting the 
victim of aggression and dealing blows to the aggressor can 
justice be upheld and peace defended 
In the future should Hast Pakistan or West Pakistan again 
face the armed attack of any aggressor, the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people will continue to support the Pakistan 
people in their Struggle to safeguard national independence, 
state sovereignty and national unity. So long as the 
Kashmir people still suffer brutal oppression and are de- 
prived of their freedom, the Chinese Government and people 
will continue to support them in their struggle for the right 
to self-determination We will never change this stand or 
ours no matter how others may abuse and slander us l# 

Convinced of the stiopg backing of China, Z A Bhutto, in 
his address to the Sind University Convocation on 4 May 1966 
came out openly in favour of “a policy of confrontation” 
against India to which he saw “no alternative.” This was 
certainly not in tune with Ayub’s policy of mending fences with 
the USA and developing close relations with the USSR. 
Bhutto was accordingly relieved ofhjs post as Foreign Minister 
and a more pliable and non controversial figure, Shanfuddm 
Pirzada, was installed m his place in office on 20 July 1966, 
who immediately declared that Pakistan would continue 
balancing its interests between the Western and Communist 
Powers. 20 Although Pirzada vouchsafed to continue the policy 
of friendship towards Peking the Chinese suspected a shift in 
Pakistan’s foreign policy, particularly when Ayub waj speaking 
of his relations with the USSR as "growing in depth ’ 11 The 
Chinese apprehensions in the matter were reflected in the 
statement of Marshal Chen Ti i on 28 July 1966, soon after 
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Pirzada’s assumption of office, given below: 

Our Pakistan friends can rest assured that when you 
resolutely resist foreign aggression and threat, we will 
certainly support and assist you. The Chinese people 
remain forever the most reliable friends of the Pakistan 
people. Chairman Mao Tse-tung has said that we should 
support whatever the enemy opposes and oppose whatever 
the enemy supports. The US imperialists and the Soviet 
modem revisionists cfo not hke Smo-Pakfstan friendship, 
nor do the Indian expansionists. They try hard to under- 
mine the relations of friendship and cooperation between 
our two countries. This proves that we have done the ngbt 
thing to develop Sino-Pakistan friendship, which is in 
accord with the fundamental interests of the Chinese and 
Pakistan peoples and conducive to the consolidation of 
peace in this region. The United States and the Soviet 
Union are trying by every means possible to plot joint 
Indian-Pakistan opposition to China; this is detrimental 
to China and is also harmful to Pakistan. I can say with 
certainty that this scheme of the United States and the 
Soviet Union will not be countenanced by the people of 
our two countries, nor by our two Governments. No 
force on earth can undermine the friendship between the 
Chinese and Pakistan peoples.* 1 

Z.A, Suleri, writing in the Pakistan Times on 22 January 
1967, described the raison d'etre of Pakistan's pursuit of an 
independent policy and collaboration with China, admitting 
at the same time that it "is no smooth sailing ” He said that 
so long as the US Was principally pitted against the Soviet 
Union, it suited Washington to have Pakistan as its ally against 
India who Was pursuing policies calculated to support the 
opponent’s cause. With the initiation of the policy of contain- 
ment of China not only the USA made up with the USSR 
(readily accepting Khrushchov’s olive branch of peaceful co- 
existence which he held out to Washington under pressure 
from the massive challenge of non-conformist China) but also 
made friendship or rather “alignment” with India. “Once 
this metamorphosis took place, Pakistan was dropped.” The 
mending of fences with China and the USSR, he based on the 
“same instinct of survival” which led Pakistan to enter into 
partnership with the USA. To allow the CIS to keep its hold 
on Pakistan in the changed circumstances w hen the US had 
thrown its lot with India, he warned, would mean that 
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Pakistan * toe the line of Indi3 and also join her against 
China After slating that while Pakistan s economic aims 
motivated its friendship with the US, its political interests 
called for closer relations with China and the Soviet Union, he 
went on to accuse the USA of “using all its aid-giving power 
to bend us to its geo-political goal If we succumb to it we 
shall not only offend China but also endanger our indepen- 
dence ’ The impression created by Bhutto’s exit that Pakistan 
would make an about turn and swerve completely to the side 
of the USA, he said had proved entirely erroneous and “m 
fact, relations with China are growing He also stated 

Actually, Communism has proved meaningful not so much 
as an ideology but as an instrument to telescope industrial 
development in the shortest period possible 
Writing in the same paper, Ic the Pakistan Times on 
5 March 1967, under the heading “Mr Bhutto’s challenge,” 
Z.A Suleri justified Ayubs going to Tashkent by saying that 
the Pakistani President achieved “a timely retreat from the 
brink of a precipice and added 

That the country which had a completely dosed mind on 
Kashmir— remember Khrushchev s declaration— should 

have been made to take the initiative for the talks on it 
itself marked an advancement for our cause 
The Kashmir dispute, Suleri said, had been internationalized 
through reference to and adjudication by the United Nations 
— it could not be settled unilaterally Its solution he remarked, 
would only accrue to international pressure which “may not be 
available at present, but the last word in politics is never 
said ” 

Just as the dismissal of another architect of the pro-Cluna 
policy, S K DehlaVi, who was until 1963 the Permanent Under 
Secretary in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was a move to 
placate Washington, so also the resignation of Bhutto was the 
manifestation of the growing rapport between Islamabad and 
Moscow and reflected Ayub s concern about meeting 
Pakistan s requirements of economic aid and sophisticated 
military equipment which could better be met from the USA 
and the USSR. Bhutto was removed within two days of the 
US announcement of its decision to resume economic aid to 
Pakistan and India Ayub s forward to the Third five- Year 
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Plan, in which he spoke of “no grand experiments in nationali- 
zation, no fancy slogans about socialism, no undue intervention 
in the private sector,” the removal of most of the administra- 
tive and bureaucratic controls that Jumpered pro »re^s of the 
private sector, 23 and the grant of $30 million by Tokyo on 
31 July 1 966 and $70 million by the USA on 17 August I966 21 
/ e. soon after Bhutto’s departure from government, are to be 
seen in this context Likewise, Ayub wa> h ipeful about 
Moscow doing something, apart from economic and technical 
assistance, to ease matters for Pakistan regarding Soviet 
military aid to India, which might be the result of “whatever 
deep international motivation” but “its menace to u» is clear 
and manifest,” as Z A. Sulen put it 2 » That Ayub must have 
got some assurance from Soviet leaders was evident from his 
remarks, even before the USSR actually agreed to sell arms 
to Pakistan, that the Russians “certainly show concern For 
the safety of Pakistan ”*» The spokesman for the establish- 
ment justified Pakistan’s close relations with the USSR in these 
words: 

A gradual but perceptible change has taken place in the 
attitude of the Soviet Union to the sub-contment affairs. 
Mr, Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin have clearly repudiated 
the blatantly partisan stand taken by Khrushchev in support 
of India. Their efforts to bring ab jut the Tashkent talks 
was a move towards detachment The decision to sell arms 
to Pakistan is a further proof of the Soviet intention to 
hold a balance between Pakistan and India . 

The striking point about Pakistan’s foreign policy is that 
it has been based on the realities of national mt-re>ts and 
international situation Pakistan did nor hejitaie to dis- 
card the one-sided alignment with the United States once 
its defective premises were exposed Just as the national 
interests demanded and the international situation called, it 
developed equally strong bila'era! relations with the US, 
the USSR and China ■■ 

So long, as India did not settle the Kashmir dispute, the 
threat of aggression loomed large. It was because of this 
consideration that Pakistan turned to China in order to 
correct the imbalance which the American policy had 
created. Pakistan look up its stand in self-interest ana 
not to brow-beat America. The same rca’ism turned it to 
the Soviet Union. There is no element of chicanery in our 
balarced policy * 7 
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The policy of “special relationship ’ with China, which was 
characteristic of the 1963 65 days, wis, it seemed, giving way to 
an emphasis on balanced relationship with the three great Towers 
— the USA, the USSR and China— during 1966 69 Sulcn 
justified this shift in policy or change in emphasis in these 
words 

The Pakistan Government has rightly struck a realistic 
stance It has not allowed itself to be submerged hy the 
disillusionment which the people naturally felt at the 
American attitude during the 1965 Indian aggression or 
before, because it had nonetheless to do business with that 
country Nor has it allowed itself to be swept ofT its feet 
towards China because the latter, by sirtuc of its stand on 
Kashmir, aroused boundless enthusiasm among the people 
Equally realistically it has given due appreciation to the 
Soviet role in the Middle East even if it was not as effective 
as the Arabs expected it to be There is sanity in this 
course even if it lacks lustre 39 

And again on 24 April 1968 Sulcn ob>cncd 

Our policy of balanced relations with the Super Towers is 
correct It is correct because it is dictated hy realism and 
not illusion We must steadfastly adhere to it Goodwill 
to Mo'cow and Washington must be matched by warmth of 
feeling for Tekmg— which can do with a fresh demons- 
tration * 0 

E\en when Pakistan was convinced of “completer identity 
of mcws" with China than with the other two great Powers, it 
rcah7Cd that in the set of circumstances in which Islamabad 
then was, it was not profitable to be “wholly allied with it/ 30 
thereby tying itself to one end of the triangle Tins was reflected 
in Su’en s following remarks 

Uoueser friendly the US and the USSR may be to us, their 
g’obal strategy fasours India because it is on the same 
wavelength with them against China The Arab debacle in 
the Middle East has accentuated the value of India’s pre- 
sence in the Indian Ocean It is not merely the compul- 
sion of our geopolitical position that we befriend the three 
powers, the US, the USSR and China, it n also necessary 
that while on the one hand we maintain a rappart with 
Washington and Moscow in the hope of exerting some res- 
traint on them against adopting an extreme policy of 
support to India, on the other our relations with Peking are 
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calculated not to allow Delhi a free and upper hand in this 
region. The attitude cannot, however, be rigid It must 
not pin us down to fixed points 31 

That there was a cooling oIT or lack of warmth in Pakistan’s 
relations with China during the post-Tashkent period of Ayub’s 
dictatorship in Pakistan was evident in such circumstances 
This Was clear from Bhutto’s remarks about a change in 
Pakistan’s foreign policy and the lustre of Pakistan-Chma 
friendship disappearing, 32 the comments of the Leader of 
Opposition in the National Assembly of Pakistan about the 
conspiracy of the US and the USSR to bring India and 
Pakistan together against China and his remarks about 
Pakistan at one time courting China but “now it is cold- 
shouldered," as he put it 53 The fact of cooling off was also 
proved by the Chinese references— Vice-Premier Nieh Jung, 
chcn’s allusion to the enemies of China and Pakistan trying 
"in n thousand and one ways to sow discord and dissension bet- 
ween our two countries" necessitating thereby the heightening 
of their vigilance “so as to frustrate any scheme aimed at un- 
dermining Sino-Pakistan friendship" 31 and Marshal Chen Yi’s 
remarks about the elforts of “the imperialists, the modern 
revisionists and the expansionists" to sabotage Sino-Pakistan 
friendship 35 The fact of a change in Pakistan's policy towards 
Peking was also attested by observations in the British press. 
The London Times had this to say m tins matter 

The link with China may now be looking rather unstable— 
though it has paid off in defence aid. At least President 
Ayub had been careful not to press the association too far 
or to allow it to damage Pakistan's other ties. 33 
The economist, commenting on Soviet Premier Kosygin’s visit 
to Pakistan in April 1968, during which he offered aid for “an 
apparently million-ton steelworks in West Pakistan and an 
atomic power siation in East Pakistan,” observed as follows: 

The Pakistanis have dearly been drifting away from their 
Chinese friends since 1966 and this vi'tt, with its promise 
of far greater economic aid than the Chinese have yet 
been able to offer, vvas another blow to China’s diminishing 
influ en ec ..w fiat was the northern tier of American tn~ 
flucncc is becoming part of the Soviet Union's backyard. 

In such a situation, time was considered propitious for 
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Pakistan and on the New Year day in 1969 Peking Radio began 
its broadcasts in Bengali. The ftehnes of the c niscrvative 
people were naturally aroused In such circuniMin.es, (he 
introduction of new scripts for the Uighur and Kizhak 
minorities, using slightly modified Latin alph ibets but based on 
the phonetic system of the Han langu ijo, was seen as loosLnmg 
the hold of Islam and the Arabic script jnd an attempt to 
progressively assimilate those miiion'ies into the mainstream 
of the Han civilization. 

To the Chinese, this campaign coup'ed as it was with Soviet 
accusations of the jnal-treaimcnt of Muslims m China and 
reports of the large scale settlement of Han people in minority 
areas seemed to revive the 1949 Pakistani concern about the 
Han race pursuing chauvinistic policies of forcible smicisation, 
assimilation and economic exploit ition of other nationalities in 
China. Peking, therefore, was scry much concerned about it. 
To allay Chinese apprehensions in the matter, the Central 
Information Minister Khawaja Shahabuddm came out strongly 
against the attitude of the Jamaat-.-Islami for its “mihcious 
propaganda” against China and declared that such a thing was 
"detrimental to the independent foreign policy of Pakistan” 
and "certainly against the interests of Pakistan JS 

Zahid Choudhn, a senior journalist, speaking at a function 
organized by the Pakistan-Chma friendship Association, 
Lahore, to celebrate the 19th anniversary of the founding of the 
People’s Republic of China, characterized as ‘‘baseless and 
misleading the allegation being made in certain quarters in 
Pakistan” against the Chinc<c Government for us suppression, 
persecution and cultural annihilation of the Muslim minority. 
Far from being persecuted, he said, the Muslims were being 
given preferential treatment— the university students being 
given 10% more by way of stipends and granted special holi- 
days and allowances to celebrate their religious festivals. The 
Muslims were free to worship in their mosques and were pro- 
vided every facility to live according to their values and beliefs, 
he added. These remarks were purposely made in the presence 
of the Chinese Cultural Attache and rep med in detail in the 
Pakistan Times to carry conviction with Peking 35 Speaking at 
a farewell banquet at the end of the visit of Sjcd 1 ida Has3o, 
Adviser to Ayub Khan, Marshal Chen Yi expressed his thanks 
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to the Pakistan Government for publicly refuting allegations 
that China was persecuting the Muslims These lies, he added, 
were spread by the people with ulterior motives 40 On his 
return to Dacca, Shah Azizur Rehraan, a member of the official 
goodwill team led by Syed Fida Hasan and Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition in the National Assembly, observed that 
Muslims in China had equal rights like other Chinese citizens 
and they were free to practise their religious faith 41 

That inspite of the insinuations against Peking s treatment 
of its minorities at the hands of the conservative section of 
Pakistan and Ayub s pursuing a policy of balanced relationship 
with the three great Powers, if China continued to voice support 
for Pakistan in meeting and repelling any foreign invasion and 
aggression and for the people of Kashmir in their struggle for 
the right of self determination and render military and econo 
zme assistance it was because it had no other option The only 
alternative for Peking was to let Ayub patch up with India and 
allow Pakistan to become part and parcel of the growing US- 
Soviet axis against China and thus another link in the chain of 
encirclement cf China This would weaken the pro China lobby 
m Pakistan and put out all hope of warmer relations emerg- 
ing again at some future djte To Bhutto, who saw in the 
Rann of Kutch episode “vindication of the policy of confronta- 
tion” which was considered having been replaced by "submis- 
sion euphemistically described as cooperation” after Tashkent, 
a closer link with China was a must for Pakistan He observed 
As a token of its appreciation of Pakistan's agreement to 
change its attitude towards Irdia, particularly on Kashmir, 
Russia might in the future provide Pakistan with some 
military assistance, which will not be comparable to what 
India receives But neither Russia nor the USA will permit 
the imbalance to be reduced If we look around us the only 
great power, whose objective interests coincide with those 
of Pakistan and the only country capable of assisting 
Pakistan is the People s Republic of China That country 
alone is capable of reducing the imbalance, either by supply 
of military equipment or by political means or both It » s 
the immediate neighbour of India and Pakistan, and has a 
territorial dispute with India, which Pakistan cannot ignore 
China s influerce in Asia is bound to grow* 3 
Pakistan continued to be an important factor in the Chinese 
policy towards the two super Powers and particularly towards 
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India. Peking saw a coincidence of interests with Islamabad 
in its conflict with India and its attempts to weaken India. 
The Chinese incitement and encouragement of Naxalban inci- 
dents and Pakistan-China collusion in fomenting trouble in 
Naga and Mizo Hills in India were cases m point Moreover, 
Peking’s aim was not only to wean Pakistan away from the 
US alliance but also to prevent Islamabad from moving closer 
to Moscow. China did not I kc the USSR presiding over 
detente or reconciliation between India and Pakistan and there- 
by emerging as a major Asian Power interested in peace. 
Besides, having been frustrated or at least stalled in its ambi- 
tious Afro-Asiao policy, Peking was trying to build up a secure 
political base in a few selected countries where objective con- 
ditions for that existed. 

Peking, therefore, continued to adhere to its policy of two- 
fold support— for the military regime in Islamabad in its 
struggle against NewDelhiand for the Kashmiris )n their struggle 
for the right of self-determination. This decision to support 
Islamabad and the right of self-determination of the Kashmiris 
was stated and reiterated in almost every official statement 
or speech. It was highlighted, for instance, in Chen Yi’s 
speeches at the Pakistan Day receptions in Peking in March 
I967 43 and March 1968. 41 On 29 September 1967, Vice- 
Premier Nieh Jung-chen took care to reassure the visiting 
Pakistani guests that they could always depend upon China. 45 
in, October 1967 Chia Shift, Vice-Minister of Foreign Trade, 
visited Pakistan, and wherever he went, the one theme which 
he never tired of speaking about was his country's support for 
Pakistan. 4 ® This theme was repeated in the speeches made 
at the banquets given in honour of the visiting Pakistani 
Foreign Minister Arshad Hussain m August 1968 17 and an- 
other Pakistani delegation visiting Peking in October 1968. 44 
Indeed, this became so commonplace a premise of China s 
policy to words Pakistan that even minor dignitaries, such as the 
Charge d’Affaires and First Secretaries of the Chinese Embassy 
in Pakistan, spoke of it as a matter of course on various occa- 
sions in 1967** and 196S.& They expressed firm Chinese support 
for the struggle of Pakistan against “Indian imperialism and 
expansionism’’ and firm support for the people of Kashmir in 
their “just struggle” for self-determination. Sometimes this 
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eight was referred 10 as rational ‘elf-determination ” The 
significance of th s was that it left enough room for China to 
agitate for the respect ot the rights of the Kashmiri people 
even after the whole of Kashmir came under Pakistani control, 
thereby making pi ssjble the emergence of an independent 
Kashmir which could be brought \ ithm the Chinese sphere o f 
influercc or neutralized like Nepal or Burma 

The usual expressi jn$ of support were accompanied by the 
assurance thut Peking v ill, as ilw ays, consistently stand” on 
Pakistan s side 1 and that the Chinese people “have been and 
will forever remain the most reliable friends of Pakistan in the 
fight agairst Indian expansionism ’ Often the US “impe- 
rialists and St vict revisionists were accused of supporting 
India and sabotaging Smo Pakistani friendship and Pakistan 
extolled for fcclongirg, lilc China, to “a great Afro-Asian 
family - 3 and having a glorious anti-imperialist and anti- 
colomahst tradition 

Each visit cf a Pakistani delegation to China was looked 
upon as deepening the mutual understanding between China 
and Pakistan and making ^ new and importint contribution to 
the further consolidation and strengthening of friendly ties 
and coopcra'nn In October 1967, Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
made an impninnt gesture by speaking to each member of th: 
Pakistani goodwill delegation that had gone to Peking for 
participating in the Chinese National Day individually 51 
Marshal Chen Yi made anoth-r friendly gc>turc when he 
invited Pakist m s Ambass ldor in China and members of his 
stafT to a dinner on the eve of the Chinese New Year in Jan- 
uary I PCS -t witch the usual remarks about the consolidation 
and dcvclopircr t cf Sino-Pakistani friendship were made The 
Pakistani guc ts v ere entertained to a cultural performance— 
the hiehlight cf \ hich was a song entitled “Smo Pakistan 
Friends* ip,’ specially composed for the occasion and its 
Chine*© words Icing set to Pakistani folk music The song 
read as Joffov s in English 

China ard Pakistan arc friendly neighbours The friend- 
«hip bets cen our two peoples is more profound than the 
Yangtse No matter 1 ow high the mountains are in Pamir 
they canrot blccf the constant development of our friend- 
ship and cooperation China and Pakistan arc neighbours 
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and the friendship between our two peoples will last for 
ever. The peoples of China and Pakistan unite. 55 
Utilizing the occasion of the Soviet agreement to supply 
India with 200 new-type SU-7 fighter-bombers, the People's 
Daily commentator, in one of the strongest attacks on the 
USSR, accused Moscow of following a policy of opposing 
China “in collusion with US imperialism and with India as a 
pawn.” The Soviet military aid to India was considered as 
being “clearly designed to help Washington exert pressure on 
Pakistan and to try and draw the latter into the anti-China 
alliance organised by the United States and the Soviet Union 
to encircle China.” 50 Thus, by one stroke, Peking was trying 
not only to score a point in its ideological conflict with the 
USSR and its hostility against India but also to administer a 
warning to Pakistan against attempts to sabotage Smo Pakistani 
friendship. Chen Yi's remarks at the Pakistan Day reception 
in Peking on 23 March 1968 brought out this point more 


clearly. He observed 

The Pakistan Government and people have recently 
smashed foreign schemes to subvert and split Pakistan and 
exposed the criminal manoeuvres of imperialism and 
modern revisionism in stepping up the arming of India and 
threatening the security of Pakistan and South Asia as a 
whole. The just struggle of the Pakistan people has won 
them the sympathy and support of the Chinese people and 
the revolutionary peoples of As.a, Africa and the r est o h e 
world. In recent years the friendly rotations and coopera 
tion between China and Pakistan have steadily developed 
and our mutual understanding is constantly increasing 
In spite of the fact that imperialism, revision: ism and ie 
action have an intense haired for „ 

ship and arc constantly trying to sow discord between us 
and to sabotage our friendship, ail their schema hare faded 
ignominiously thanks to the joint endeavours of the Chtnese 
and Pakistan Governments and peoples. 


The Chinese Embassy m Rawalpindi, in a news bulletin 
circulated in Pakistan on 6 May 1968, tr.ed to espose Soviet 

Premier Kosygin’s efforts, during his visit to India in January 

1968 and to Pakistan in April 1968, at promoting rappmi r la- 
ment between India and Pakistan by drawing a en t 

steady llosv of military aid by “Soviet revision, Ms to be 
“Indian reactionaries with the tacit consent of the Umtt 
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Slates ” It thereby warned Islamabad in regard to the sincerity 
of Soviet efforts at reconciliation in the sub-continent and 
launched an attack on a Tower, considered friendly by A>ub 
Khan, on the Pakistani soil The Chinese bulletin stated 
The Soviet modem revisionist clique has recently conducted 
conspiratorial activities in connection with Jndia-Pakistan 
relations Superficially the clique pretended to promote the 
normalization of relations between the two countries, but in 
rcnlity it colluded with US imperialism in continuing its 
policy of fostering Indian reactionaries and bullying 
Pakistan 58 

Apart from statements of support, Peking also continued to 
humour Islamabad by sending a number of delegations to 
Pakistan and extending economic and military aid to bolster up 
the military regime there Thus, among the delegations that 
visited Pakistan were a medical mission led by Dr Lu Chih- 
chun, a trade team led by Hsiao Fan-chou, a writers’ delega- 
tion, a geological team fed by Ma Chung yuan, a veterinary dele- 
gation led by Ma Wen-tien, a delegation of the Chinese Ulema, 
a Chinese trade delegation led by the Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Trade Chia Shih, a 53-member cultural troupe, a survey team 
led by Chang Ta yi, the Chinese Trade Minister's visit, Kuo 
Mo-jo*s visit on his return from the wedding of the Crown Prince 
of Nepal, an economic and friendship delegation led by Fang Ye 
and a trade delegation headed by Lien Chang-shieu Premier 
Chon En hi visited Rawalpindi on his way back from official 
visits jo Romania and Albania in June 1966 

Just a few days before Liu Shao chi's visit, an exclusive 
Chinese exhibition, displaying over 3,000 articles of both light 
and heavy industries, agricultural implements, food products, 
textiles and crafts, books and publications, was organized in 
Karachi for three weeks While inaugurating the Exhibition on 
15 March 1966, Ghulam Faruquc, the Minister of Commerce 
referred to the 500% increase m trade from Rs 48 5 million m 
195 J to Rs 277 million in 1965 because of the joint efforts ard 
the "highly generous” act on the part of China in granting 
a loan of f60 million to Pakistan in 1964 that enabled Pakistan 
to receive capital goods Commenting on the exhibition, the 
Pakistan Obsener said 

One is left a trifle dumbfounded by the wide range and fine 
quality of the goods China is producing today, just a 
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de ^ a( * e a after ^ er revolution. From chemicals 
and medicines to superb machine tools, from agricultural 
implements to elegant handicrafts— it makes one want to 
make a trip to China and come back loaded with all those 
goodies, that probably could not be obtained anywhere else 
at such low prices 

The exhibition was meant to impress on the Pakistanis the 
achievements made in the economic and industrial spheres by 
the people of China and to dump in Pakistan in an increasing 
degree various types of consumer goods, such as playing cards, 
glass tumblers, chinaware, stationery items, light engineering 
and electrical goods etc 

In August 1966, an agreement was signed between Pakistan 
and China under which Peking agreed to take all possible 
steps for the immediate shipment of 100,000 tons of rice to East 
Pakistan on barter basis— 30,000 tons were to be shipped 
during August and the remaining quantity by the end of 1966. 
To meet the food crisis in Pakistan, Peking granted in January 
1 967 a long-term interest-free loan to enable Pakistan to im- 
port 1 50,000 tons of foodgrains. 59 This gram deal was re- 
garded in Washington as offering “the Ayub regime a political 
cushion for its unpopular dependence on the United States.” 60 
Apart from the $60 million credit extended by Peking in Feb- 
ruary 1965 (half of which was utilized for commodity import) 
and 56.90 million given mainly for the purpose of importing 
foodstuffs, China agreed in December 1967 to give a new 
interest-free credit ot S40 million, (two-thirds of which was to be 
utilized for development projects and one-third for the import 
of essential commodities, particularly coal, cement, and steel) 
demonstrating thereby “Peking’s economic support to Pakistan 
on a continuing and long-term basis.” 61 The first Chinese 
credit of Rs. 30 crores helped Pakistan to set up a heavy 
machinery complex near Taxifa costing about Rs. 13 crores (an 
agreement for the supply of building materials and erection 
machinery worth Rs. 40 lakhs for that complex was signed on 
1 May 196$ and a batch of 31 engineers and technicians left 
for China to undergo a training programme in that connection 
on 2 May 1968) and a supplementary project for the foundry 
and forge, again at Taxila, costing about Rs. 12 crores. Peking 
agreed to supply Rs. 1.5 crores storth of machinery for the 
Taxila complex m July 196S « An important outcome of 
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Foreign Minister Arshad Hussain •> visit to China m August 
1968 was the Chirt c Her t> as ist Pakistan in the control of 
floods m Cast Pakistan n Chang Ta yi who came (oPakijtanas 
the leader of an 11 member Cl me c < flic al survey team for the 
utilization of the $40 million new credit m 13 September 1968, 
observed in Karachi on 18 Oct her l)( 8 that there were good 
prospects of setting up a spe I zed refractory in West Pakistan 
in addition to three oth r proj Us in porcelain mining and 
textile machinery M Peking also pave hHp for a fertilizer 
plant in East Pakistan a paper mill in Chittagong and a 
sugar refinery m West Paki tan 

A significant feature < f the Chin s'* I >ans was that they 
could be u ed in (inane ng y pr j ct either in the private or 
public ‘cctor while S>v ct crcd ts were to utilized in the pub- 
lic sector only by WAPDA s PI DC s and other similar public 
agencies PS Commenting on Pakistan s experience of the $100 
million Chinese assistance, the Morning News in an editorial 
on 31 May 1968, observed 

Without any question this is one of th" best loans nego 
tiated by Pakist in so far It i> n >t only interest free but 
is repayable after twenty years With the major portion of 
the aid bein" in prrjcct3 th-* fact that the prices of Chinese 
machinery comparable in quality sv/th any of its kind 
available anywhere else arc at least 50 per cent cheaper 
than the rubnc prices tn the v orld market What is more 
the techm <1 service provided by the Chinese on these 
proje ts arc perhaps the cheapest without suffering in 
quality And above all the repayment of the Chinese loans 
can be made through exports of Pal istatu goods both 
manufactured ard semi manufactured rr 
Commenting on the fresh credit of Rs 20 crorcs ($40 million 
announced m December 1967) the Pakistan Times, in its 
editorial of 27 December 1967, had this to say 

The quantum of Cbm'* c loan may apnear to be modest 
W a ms the Western credit but it has evcral significant 
features Tirst it is— hie th- 60 million dollar loan 
extended m 1964— intcrc > free which makes it particularly 
attractive an J n also wdratne of China s kc A n interest in 
assisting Pa/istans economy Second its terms and 
conditions arc generous and free from rolitxcal strings 
Third it i> se'cctivc in nature and is des gned to spur the 
development cf basr industries lv*rc both during the Third 
and fourth Plans This would h*Ip to save the import 
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component of machinery, fill certain gaps in the industrial 
edifice and at so augment the poo! of technical know-how. 
Fourth, the new credit has been extended at a time when 
the grim prospect of more cuts in Western aid h is loomed 
up on the horizon. It would, therefore enable this country 
to give a more tangible shape to its policy of diversifying 
the sources of foreign aid FimJIv, the Chinese aid, as 
Mr. Ahmed has very rightly observed, will t ike Pakistan 
a step forward on the road to economic self-reliance, the 
ultimate objective of all descloping nations 07 

There was a significant growth of the Sino-Pjktstam trade as 
well. The volume of trade rose from Rs 28 million in 1961-62 to 
Rs. 381 million in 1966-67 when China was ahead of the USSR 
in importing goods from Pakistan. Pakistan had been the only 
country, aligned with the West in the SEATO and the CENTO 
to which Peking agreed to extend the nost-favoured-nation 
status in trade and commerce 03 Moreover, the reopening of the 
“silk route," the traditional overland route connecting Sinkiang 
and Gilgit (an agreement in that regard was signed in October 
1967), was considered “a significant milestone* which, coupled 
with the existing air service and the decision to start joint 
shipping services, was expected “to maximise manifold 
the prospects of mutual trade and cooperation in the economic 
sphere between the two countries 00 The Chinese Vice-Minister 
for Foreign Trade and leader of the trade delegation C ia 
Shih stated with confidence that positive results would emerge 
from his visit to Pakistan n October-Novcmber 1957 in 
regard to expanding the two-way trade between China and 
Pakistan. 70 A barter agreement providing for the exchange o 
goods worth Rs. 1 1 crores was signed on 27 April 1968. n 
July 1968 Pakistan signed a barter deal for the import ot 
150,000 tons of Chinese cement and the export of raw cotton 


yams and jute sacks ~ i 

The military assistance rendered by Teking to Pakis 
at a time when Washington imposed an embargo on its supp tes 
was of great significance to Islamabad Tint China SII PP 10 
significant number of T 51 '59 tanks, M.O 15’19 « craft 
and IL-28 bombers to Pakistan after the i960 wnn 
provided training to a large number ofI>3 ‘^ n |? r racn _ 
air force officers in the use of Chinese weapons a - 
tioned earlier. While the Chinese economic aid was sato 
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“on the most generous terms,” all Chinese weapons supplied 
to Pakistan in the pa‘t five years, / e from 1965 onwards, had 
been “given free, ' according to the Pakistan Times of 21 May 
I97J Besides gnmg military hardware and training to officers, 
Peking also helped Pakistan in setting up an ordnance factory 
and a guerrilla training centre in East Pakistan Chinese help 
in guerrilla training and collaboration with Pakistan in render- 
ing assistance to the Naga and Mizo rebels were part of Peking’s 
policy of pressurizing and weakening India by exploiting inter- 
nal dissent and hostility between India and Pakistan Lin Piao’s 
report to the Ninth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party 
in April 1969, which excluded Pakistan from the list of countries 
where “resolutionary struggles” were going on, indicated that 
Peking was keen not to ofTend Pakistan 

An important aspect in the development of Sino Pakistani 
relations and their military collaboration had been the construe 
tion of road communications between China's Smkiang and 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir The Sino-Indian conflict of 1962 
not only gave an impetus to the border negotiations betv ecn 
China and Pakistan but also led the two countries to think 
about establishing road links through Pakistan occupied 
Kashmir between the two countries which could be of immense 
use to then in a situation of confrontation with the other 
neighbouring countries, particularly the Soviet Union and 
India In a broadcast from Radio Pakistan, Rawalpindi, on 
3 March 1964, the Communications Secretary of the Pakistan 
Government observed that the all-weather Indus Valley Road 
to Gilgit when completed in 1965 would not only revolutionize 
the entire economy of the northern areas but also link Rawal- 
pindi with Peking through a land route The following report 
which appeared in the Tribune of 4 May 1964, is significant 
in this regard 

A road being blasted through Pakistan’s northern mountains 
may provide western Chin3 with an outlet to the sea some 
day The Indus Valley Road is scheduled for opening next 
jear It will link Rawalpindi with Gilgit Rawalpindi i* 
connected witn the port of Karachi by an existing IC09 
mile red and railway The Indus Road following Indus 
river for much of ihc way will immediately improve 
Pakistan’s communications with Gilgit It will ‘revolutionize 
the economy’ of that remote, sheep breeding sub Himalayan 
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region, an official said. A fuller economy in Gilgit may in 
turn stimulate more trade with Sinkiqng, informed observers 
believe.. ..The Rawal pin di-Peking road, therefore, will 
not materialize soon, but observers who have studied the 
matter say it might become a significant project in the event 
of war between China and the Soviet Union. 

According to the Pakistan Times editorial of 19 July 1964, 
the Indus Valley Road was to be completed by October 1965 
The 252-mile all-weather road would link West Pakistan with 
Gilgit through Swat and by joining up with the existing Gilgit- 
Hunza Road would make it possible for motorists to drive 
straight through the Karakorams to Kashgar in China The 
present road to Gilgit was through the Kaghan valley but that 
consisted of a narrow pony track that was open for only three 
months in the year. The editorial continued: 

The road will also prove to be of great strategic importance 
for Pakistan and strengthen the commercial and cultural 
tics between Rawalpindi and Peking That the project was 
begun much before the Sino*Pakistan border pact is itself 
a tribute to the farsightedness of the planners. 

In an interview published by the Associated Press of Pakistan 
-on 1 October 1964, the Pakistani Works Minister Rana Abdul 
Hamid disclosed that the Chinese had already completed their 
portion of the road up to the last Chinese border post. On the 
Pakistani side the new all-weather road between Rawalpindi and 
Gilgit would be in use by the following summer. A rough road 
suitable for jeeps from Gilgit to Baltit in Baldstan was being 
surveyed for rc-buildmg, he added. It was hoped that the 100- 
milc pony track, once used by caravans crossing to and from 
China, which ran from Paint to the border, would also be 
converted in a road by next year. Besides providing a link with 
China, the Minister said, the new road planned between 
Rawalpindi and the isolated mountain area of Gilgit would 
provide supplies to the Karakoram state. 73 This news report 
was, however, contradicted by the spokesman of ihe Pakistan 
Foreign Office who said that “the Pakistan Government have 
at present no plan to build an all-weather road between 
Pakistan and China." He also said that the report appearing 
in the Indian press and broadcast by the BltC, quoting the 
Pakistani Minister for Works Rana Abdul Hamid, ‘‘was a 
distortion of the Minister’s statement." 7 * 
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Although the spokesman of the Pakistan Foreign Office 
denied that the Pakistan Government had any plan to build 
“an all-weather road between Pakistan and China, * the work 
on the Karakoram highway to link Pakistan-occupied Kashmir 
with China seemed to ha\c begun on both sides The Indo- 
Pakistan conflict of 1965 quickened the pice of that work as 
both Pakistan and China would have felt an urgent necessity 
of that road, particularly for the delivery of Chinese supplies 
to Pak stan On 21 October 1967, China and Pakistan signed 
an agreement on the opening of an overland trade route 
between Gilgit in Pakistan occupied Kashmir and Sinkiang 
in China Although the text of the agreement had not been 
published, the official handout issued by the two Governments 
tried to present the agreement as no more than the rc-opcnmg 
of an old caravan route (also called the silk road) closed in 
1949, with a view to facilitating the movement of goods between 
border areas “on a limited basis" and facilitate the overall 
trade and communications between China and Pakistan 75 The 
argument about spending vast sums of money fora road link 
in areas with a scarce population and at an average height of 
over 8,000 feel for commercial purposes was hardly convincing 
particularly because the industrial areas of China were in its 
eastern parts and the proposed road was not only tortuous 
but open only for part of the year The old silk road was 
hardly a mule track whereas the proposed road, which was 
stated to take its place, was to be jcepable on which heavy 
traffic trucks could ply for at least a part of the year 

The proposed road link between China and Pakistan was 
not devoid of military significance It was clear that by faeih* 
tatmg the transportation of supplies and equipment from China 
to West Pakistan through the proposed overland route (may be 
for only pirt of the year) u was bound to make the Sine* 
Pakistam military collusion more effective thereby increasing 
the threat to Jammu and Kashmir from the north and parti- 
cularly to India’s lines of communications to Kargil and Leh 
where Indian troops were facing Chinese troops 

As the Siro Pakistani agreement on the opening of the 
overland trade route afTected Indian sovereignty in Jammu and 
Kashmir ard po<ed a military threat to India, India addressed 
protest notes on 19 April 1968 to both Pakistan and China 
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for the purpose of safeguarding the sovereign rights in the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir and exposing the military aspect of 
the proposed road link between China and Pakistan It was 
stated in the Pakistani press release of October 1967 that the 
agreement was intended for the benefit of “the people living 
in the border areas of both the countries.” India objected to 
this as the implication was that the people living in the area 
of Pakistan-occupied Kashmir bordering China were Pakistani 
nationals. The Chinese complicity in this regard was clear, 
the Indian note to China pointed out, from the news item 
carried by the I/sinhua on 25 October 1 967 which referred to 
the “territories of Gilgit and Haltistan on the Pakistan side.” 
While the so-called border agreement ofl963 between China and 
Pakistan described that agreement as “provisional" in nature, 
that tenuous pretext “appears to have been dropped” now, the 
Indian notes to Pakistan and China added. The Indian protest 
notes also made it quite clear to both China and Pakistan that 
the presence of Pakistan in the northern part of Kashmir was 
based on aggression and illegal occupation. It further stated: 
“Pakistan has no locus standi whatsoever to enter into 
negotiations or to conclude any agreements with any country 
which would alTcct in any way Indian territory illegally occupied 
by Pakistan in this area.” 

Exposing the military aspect of the proposed road link, the 
Indian note to Pakistan observed that against the known back- 
ground of Sino-P.ikistan designs in Kashmir and Pakistan's 
efforts to seek Chinese military support against India, it was 
obvious that the agreement “has purposes other than to faci- 
litate 'traditional overland trade’ between China, Pakistan 
and the West Asian countries.” When it was reported in the 
Pakistani press and radio that Pakistan and China had finalized 
arrangements for “border trade” between Gilgit in Pakistan- 
occupied Kashmir and Sinkiang in China through the overland 
route 7 ", India again addressed a protest note to Pakistan on 
23 November 1968. 

Side by side, Pakistan and China started to work on another 
road linking Quila Nabi in Sinkiang with Mor Khun in 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir through the Khunjerab Pass (16,000 
feet). Some 12,000 Chinese military personnel were inducted 
in the area for completing the new road. As the second roa 
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would provide easier access for Chinese troops in Aksai Chin 
and Tibet to the Pakistan-occupied Gilgit area of Kashmir and 
thereby increase the possibility of joint Sino-Pakistam military 
manoeuvres just north of the cease fire line between India and 
Pakistan in that area the military significance of the new road 
was very clear India again lodged protests with both China 
and Pakistan on 25 June 1969 China was accused of abetting 
illegal occupation of the Indian territory by Pakistan and 
' wilfully complicating Indo-Pakistam relations and adding new 
tensions 77 The Indian note to Pakistan described the road as 
forming a part of a * calculated and co ordinated plan ’ The 
new road was ‘a threat to the peace and tranquility in the 
region” which could not be justified except on the grounds 
of military expansionism 78 In his statement before the Lok 
Sabha, the Minister of External Affairs Dmesh Singh observed 
on 22 July 1969 that Pakistan's willingness to build the road 
with Chinese help showed that ‘‘Pakistan's intentions and 
ambitions m Kashmir equally serve Chinese designs in the 
area " 7# 

The new road between China and Pakistan-occupied Kashmir 
through the Khunjerab Pass had been completed and was 
formally inaugurated on 16 February 1971 Answering a ques- 
tion in the Raj> a Sabba on 16 Jure 1971, the Indian Deputy 
Minister of External Affairs stated that this new road afforded 
China “an outlet to the Indian Ocean through a connected net- 
work cf roads m Pakistan-occupied Kashmir and Pakistan" 
The Government of India considered that ‘‘not only a misuse 
of the territory which is under the illegal occupation of 
Pakistan but also as a danger to peace and security in the 
region ” By this new road, China acquired a major trade out 
let for its exports to African and West Asian countries through 
the seaport of Karachi A report published in the monthly 
journal, ThePak Export, further added that the opening of this 
four lane all weather highway which linked Sinkiang with 
Gilgit, more than 100 truck loads of Chinese products includ- 
ing military supplies for the Pakistan armed forces, were being 
mo\ed into Pakistan daily The Pakistan National Ship 
ping Corporation, anticipating a large volume of Chinese 
exports, began planning to double its present fleet of over 30 
large vessels m the next five years, purchasing new vessels from 
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Germany, Yugoslavia and Spam. 80 

Although in official Pakistani and Chinese statements only 
the economic benefits accruing from the road communications 
were emphasized, the strategic importance of the Karakoram 
Highway— named the Friendship Highway at the time of in- 
auguration— was quite obvious and the Morning News describ- 
ed it as “primarily a defence project built by the Pakistan Army 
with substantial Chinese assistance.” 81 Moscow was also said 
to be apprehensive of the strategic roads linking Pakistan- 
occupied Kashmir to Sinkiang as the same would help China 
in the movement of troops and logistics to the borders adjoin- 
ing the USSR in Sinkiang and for that matter was understood 
to have conveyed its strong displeasure to Pakistan in the 
matter. 82 

Apart from political, economic and military assistance, 
Islamabad could not lose sight of the fact of the geographical 
proximity of China and its continued hostility towards 
Pakistan’s enemy No. 1— India— which made for Peking pro- 
vide a counterpoise to India, a counterpoise that the United 
States or the Soviet Union “will not supply," as a Pakistani 
writer put it. There was, thus, “a powerful community of 
interests between Pakistan and China,” he added. 83 Besides, 
the close relations with Peking served Pakistan’s purpose of 
extracting maximum possible economic and military aid from 
the two super Powers and to look towards Peking for such 
help, which Washington and Moscow could not possibly 
provide, such as helping Islamabad “to make a bomb” 
(meaning atomic weapons) or/and spreading “the umbrella of 
its bomb over our bare heads,” thereby enabling Pakistan to 
cope with “India’s nuclear threat." In the face of that threat, 
the spokesman of Ayub Khan’s establishment, Z.A. Suleri, 
remarked that no matter how strong “our preference fora 
balanced policy” \is-a-ru the three great Powers— the USA, the 
USSR and China— “little choice is left to us but to be more 
partisan to China than we are at the moment." 81 

The above compulsions were foremost m Suleri's mind 
when he wrote the following on 31 July 1968 — by that time It 
must have dawned on Islamabad that it could not expect much 
Irom the USSR by way of military hardware and that Moscow 
could net afford to alienate India by allowing Pakistan to 
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create a rift or misunderstanding between India and the Soviet 
Union To quote him 

While balance between the three powers must be scrupul- 
ously observed, affinity with China should not be blurred 
in a theoretical c<say at keeping equidistant from all. A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush That applies to 
RCD and it applies to China The need for saying this 
arises because a tendency is discernible to flaunt our diplo- 
macy for having acquired a pervasive orbit of good 
relations No doubt wc should have economic and cul- 
tural relations on the widest spectrum But it should not 
be ignored that their value is peripheral The sum-total of 
these relations cannot amount to concrete acts of solidarity 
which tested the circle of fellowship in the 1965 war We 
know who stood with us and they should come before every- 
one else Ultimately the touchstone is vvh3t adds dimension 
to our equation with India with which wc are locked in 
mortal combat 85 

Thus, Pakistan, on its part, continued to maintain friendly 
relations with China and to demonstrate the high regard it had 
for its relationship with China, even when Islamabad appeared 
to be closer to others than to Peking, by sending a 
number of delegations to Peking, by expressions of gratitude 
for the support given by China in 1965 and the valuable assis- 
tance extended thereafter and by its declarations that Pakistan 
would under no circumstances “abandon the cause of the 
people of Kashmir,’ 89 thereby making it known that it would 
continue to maintain a posture of hostility towards India. 
Among the Pakistani dignitaries and delegations that visited 
China after the Indo-Pakistan conflict were the Commerce 
Minister Ghulam Farouq in July 1966, a parliamentary dele- 
gation led by the Speaker of the National As«cmbly in August 
1966, Foreign Minister Shanfuddtn Pirzada in October 1966, an 
economic delegation led by the Planning Commission chief 
MM Ahmed in December 1967, Foreign Minister Arshad 
Hussain in August 1968, an agricultural delegation in September 
1970 and friendship delegations led by Governor Abdul Monem 
Khan, Minister Khwaja Shahabuddin, the Adviser to Ayub 
Khan Tida Hasan, and Governor Lt. Gen MA Rehman that 
went to Peking to participate in China’s National Day 
celebrations in 1966, 1967, 1968 and 1970 respectively In 1969 
as many as 3 delegations-a Government goodwill delegation 
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led by the Chief of Staff of the Pakistani Army Lt. Gen. Abdul 
Hamid Khan, Mumtaz Abmed Khan, the President of the 
Pakisfan-Chma-Frjendship Association, and Shakit Ullah 
Durrani, the Managing Director of the PJA and his entourage 
—attended the 20th anniversary of the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Apart from the visit of President Yahya to China in 
November 1970 and the two friendship delegations headed by 
military personalities to participate in China’s National Day, 
as many as five high-powered military missions were sent 
to China between 1966 and 1970 to obtain military hardware 
as also to forge closer links between the armed forces of the 
two countries. Thus, Defence Minister Vice-Admiral A.R. 
Khan visited China in May 1966, a military delegation headed 
by General Yahya Khan went to Peking in November 1968, 
Air Marshal Nur Khan in July 1969, Air Marshal A R. Khan, 
Oin-C of the Pakistani Air Force at the head of an Air Force 
delegation in May 1970 and a naval mission Jed by Vice- 
Admiral Muzaffar Hassan, C-in-C of the Pakistani Navy, in 
September 1970. 

General Yahya Khan, during his visit in 1968 stated that 
not only friendship and cooperation between China and 
Pakistan had been "growing constantly over the last few years’’ 
but also there had been "increasingly friendly contact between 
the Armed forces of our two countries.” The Chief of the 
General Staff of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army, Huang 
Yung-sheng, reciprocated by saying that Yahya’s visit would 
“contribute to the strengthening of friendship between the 
peoples and Armed forces of our two countries” and make a 
“new valuable contribution to anti-colonialist tradition.” He 
also applauded the Pakistani Armed Forces for heroically re- 
pulsing “the armed attacks by the Indian reactionaries” and 
criticized the “US imperialists and the chieftains of modem 
revisionism” for giving large quantities of arms and equipment 
and economic aid to Indi3, thereby “threatening the security 
of our two coun tries. The Pakistani Naval Chief was 
assured of Chinese support in safeguarding Pakistan’s inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity against foreign aggression 
and interference and in the struggle of the Kashmiri people 
for their right of self-determination. 
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To assure Peking of its continued friendship, Islamabad also 
took quite a number of steps in the diplomatic field Thus, 
when nine Chinese communists were arrested m Brazil for 
espionage, it was the Pakistani Ambassador who interviewed 
and looked after them and after negotiations arranged for their 
safe return to Peking via Karachi Pakistan also kept itself 
aloof from the Seoul Conference of 9 Asian countries in the 
middle of 1966, which was denounced by both the USSR and 
China In October 1966, the Pakistani Foreign Minister des 
cnbed the Chinese test of a guided missile with a nuclear head 
as the “latest and significant achievement a symbol of the 
great strides China has taken in the field of science and tech- 
nology ’ He added that “the Chinese people can justifiably take 
pride in achieving so much in so short a time ’’ In November 
1966 the Pakistani delegate in the United Nations not only 
rendered strong verbal support to Peking on the question of 
Chinese representation in the UN but also voted against the 
US draft resolution requiring two thirds majority for deciding 
the issue, thereby going much further than in 1961 when 
Islamabad abstained In April 1967, Pakistan “unexpectedly” 
joined France m boycotting the two day Military Advisers Con- 
ference of the SEATO countries,* 18 and in October 1967 Islama- 
bad expressed reservations on the contents of Chapter II, 
Sections A and D, of the annual report of the UN Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation oT Korea, which accused 
North Korea of sending armed infiltrators into the South and 
listed South Korea s commitment of 45,000 combat troops to 
South Vietnam s * pacification” programme 89 The April 1968 
notice to Washington about the non-renewal of the Peshawar 
intelligence base, in close proximity to western China, afforded 
satisfaction to Peking, as it certainly did to Moscow, for it was 
evidently used for listening in and detection purposes in China 
as well July 1968 saw the inauguration of u direct news 
service with China with the installation of a high-powered 
radio receiver at the Associated Press of Pakistan wireless 
office for receiving the world service of NCNA direct from 
Peking os er a radio teleprinter 90 In May 1969 Pakistan sent 
only an obserser to the SEATO meeting and declined to tale 
part in the drafting and signing of the joint communique A 
month later, Pakistan, along with Trance, refused to lake part 
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in the SEATO naval exercises and the New China News Agency 
(Hsinhua) of 9 June 1969 (No. 7451) spoke of Pakistani sea- 
men firmly supporting the Chinese Government’s statement of 
24 May 1969 on the Smo-Soviet boundary question. 

Pakistan took special care to assure Peking whenever there 
Was any occasion for misgiving or apprehension in the minds 
of Chinese leaders about Pakistan’s drift away from dose re- 
lationship with China. Not long after Bhutto’s dismissal, the 
new Foreign Minister Shanfuddm Pirzada made a trip to 
China and soon after the announcement of Pakistan’s arms 
deal with the USSR Foreign Minister Mian ArShad Hussain 
went to Peking to assure Chinese leaders that “no power on 
earth can shake the friendship of our two peace-loving 
countries.” 91 Writing on the eve of his visit to China, the pro- 
government daily, the Jung, remarked that his trip was “a 
mission of reassurance that third parties cannot disturb the 
rock-hke solidarity of Sino-Pak friendship.” 33 Yahya’s trip to 
Moscow, resulting in an arms deal, was followed, besides Arsbad 
Hussain's trip, by visits of two other important dignitaries Fida 
Hasan and Yahya Khan himself to Peking. In keeping with 
the sensitivity of the Chinese leadership, it was not until the 
beginning of September 1968 that articles about the Cultural 
Revolution and that too applauding its successes and achieve- 
ments appeared in the Pakistan Times. 03 

President Ayub himself deemed it necessary to send a 
message to Premier Chou En-lai on the occasion of the Chinese 
National Day, 1 October 1968, expressing his firm belief that 
“the dose and good neighbourly relations that so happily exist 
between our two countries will continue to grow stronger for 
mutual benefit for the preservation of peace in the region.” 91 
In a feature article on that occasion entitled “Growth of Sino- 
Pakistan Friendship,” contributed by Minhaj Bama in the 
Pakistan Times, the following words of praise for China were 
written: 

China’s support to Pakistan was complete and unhesitant. 
It was partly because of China that India dared not attack 
East Pakistan which from the beginning of the war was 
completely cut off from its western wing. The assistance 
of China in the crucial hour was unparalfefcd in recent 
world history. Again, after the war, when the Western 
Powers, including the United States, put an embargo on 
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arms sale to Pakistan, n was China which met all the 
immediate defence needs of Pakistan Currently, the first 
Ordnance Factory of Hast Pakistan is being set up with 
Chinese financial and technical assistance China since then 
has reiterated a number of times that it would help Pakistan 
if India again commits aggression 95 
In a long discourse on Sino-Pakistam relations before the 
Pakistan Institute of International AfTairs on 2 No\embcr 1968, 
Foreign Minister Arshad Hussain justified close friendship 
with China in these words 

Pakistan’s policy towards China is based on a careful 
assessment of Pakistan’s immediate and long term interests 
It would be incorrect to assume that these relations could 
be based on mere expediency or opportunism The politi- 
cal aspects of Smo Pakistan relations are of vital interest to 
Pakistan and friendship with China is of fundamental im- 
portance to Pakistan s security Since the Sino-Indian 
conflict of 1962 the global policy aims of the super powers 
have tended to coincide over the issue of India s posture 
of confrontation with China Although there is no possi- 
bility of any large scale military clash between China and 
India, certain foreign powers, ha\c given substantial 
material help in building up India’s military capability 
This military build up, coupled with India’s militant out- 
look and hostility to Pakistan, has created a grave and con- 
tinuing threat more to Pakistan than to China China is 
well able to take care of itself Considering the security 
problem with which Pakistan is faced as a result of Indian 
threats and the need to ensure minimum defence require- 
ments, it is not difficult to visualise how much more vulner- 
able Pakistan's position would be without Sino Pakistan 
friendship 90 

Towards the end of 1968 when Bhutto came to be arrested 
and a widespread agitation against the Ayub regime under the 
leadership of Maulana Bhasham came into existence, it became 
difficult for Peking to either support the establishment or the 
opposition E\en when Ayub came to be replaced by Yahja 
ut March 1969, it was not until 5 May 1969 that Premier Chou 
En-lai sent a message to the new President and Chief Martial 
Law Administrator reminding him of the friendly relations and 
cooperation, which was in “the common interests” of the two 
countries, that had “greatly developed in recent years ” It reite- 
rated the desire of the Chinese Government to strengthen * as 
always” friendly and good neighbourly relations with Pakistan 
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on the basis of the five principles of peaceful co-existence. 
It assured Islamabad of the usual support to Pakistan against 
foreign aggression and interference and for the Kashmiri 
peoples’ struggle for the right of self-determination and express- 
ed the hope that “through the joint efforts of both sides, the 
friendship between the Chinese and Pakistani people will con- 
tinue to consolidate and develop .”® 7 

Peking’s silence during the period of turmoil in the last days 
of Ayub's rule and the cautious and guarded nature of Chou’s 
message to Yahya reflected the Chinese concern about the 
growing Pakistan-Soviet relations, which was evident from the 
arms deliieries that started coming into Pakistan at about the 
time Yahya took over, the support extended by the USSR 
to the establishment in Pakistan and the sudden visit of 
Premier Kosygin to Rawalpindi in May 1969. At a time 
when China was having armed clashes with the USSR on 
the banks of the Ussuri, Kosygin’s discussions with Yahya 
about regional economic cooperation between Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and India created apprehensions in the minds of 
Chinese leaders while the Brezhnev plan of collective security 
in Asia came to be regarded by Peking as a hostile move 
against China. 

To set at rest the Chinese fears in the matlcr, Air Marshal 
Nur Khan was sent to Peking in July 1969. The highlights of 
the visit were the speeches made by Nur Khan and Chou 
En-Iai at the State banquets. As in the last few years no 
joint communique was issued on the visit At the banquet 
he hosted on 13 July 1969, Chou En-lai attacked both 
the proposals of the “system of collective security in Asia” 
and regional economic cooperation. The former was des- 
cribed as “a new step taken by social-imperialism in its 
intensified efforts to rig up a new anti-China military alliance 
aimed at aggression and expansionism against Asian countries” 
while the so-called regional economic cooperation was regarded 
as a “trap” for luring Asian countries and gradually placing 
them within its sphere of influence. “It is only natural and 
perfectly just that the Pakistani people and the righteous world 
opinion have recently exposed and rebutted its [Soviet Impe- 
rialism] schemes," Chou En-lai added. 8 * Thus, Pakistan was 
specifically warned against participating in any regional econo- 
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mic cooperation or security plans Nut Khan’s reply of 1 3 July 
1969 was full of the general sentiments of friendship between 
the two countries and gratitude for Chinese support to the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir,® 9 but offered no satisfaction to 
Peking on those matters 

Strong Chinese pressure must have been responsible for Nur 
Khan’s coming out openly in setting at rest Chinese anxiety 
in the matter In his speech of 16 July 1969 he thanked China 
profusely for the assistance given to Pakistan and referred to 
"the existing identity of views on problems of mutual interest ” 
He spoke of Pakistan and Chtna as having set an example in 
neighbourly cooperation which others could emulate He 
added “Where such understanding is lacking and furthermore 
where differences exist on fundamental issues, any talk of re- 
gional cooperation on economic or other issues is unrealistic " 
There can be no doubt that the words “other issues” referred 
to the Soviet proposal for collective security. The reason "why 
Nur Khan came out openly against the Soviet proposals was 
not only because they were considered anti-Chinese but also 
because they were regarded as pro-Indian and were as such 
unpopular in Pakistan He also referred to the “outstand- 
ing success of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” 
which signified the extent to which Nur Khan could go to show 
Pakistan as the true friend and admirer of China He, at the 
same time, characterized the strength of China as “a stabilizing 
factor in the maintenance of peace in the region” and declared 
that “China docs not pose a threat to any nation ” He denied the 
existence of any “outstanding issues between our two countries" 
and assured Peking o '■Pakistan’s “unshakable determination to 
secure the right of self- J termination for the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir ” ,0 ° Obvioasly satisfied by the Pakistani attitude, 
as reflected in Nur Khan’s speech of 16 July and the private 
assurances he might have given to Chinese leaders, Chou En Jai, 
m bis speech of 16 July, spoke with confidence of Nur Khan's 
visit as having made “new contributions to the strengthening 
of the friendly relations between the two countries” and 
asserted “no one on earth can undermine it ” He added 
“Imperialism, modern revisionism and their lackeys have once 
ogam failed in their recent scheme to wantonly sabotage Sino- 
Pakistan friendship ” m 
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Nur Khan’s visit to Peking, thus, represented a stage when 
the Soviet attempt to wean Pakistan away from China by giving 
economic assistance and arms supplies to Pakistan remained 
unfulfilled. In going to Peking, Nur Khan was following the 
tradition which led both Pirzada and Arshad Hussain to visit 
China soon after they assumed office as Foreign Ministers. 
While for its requirements of sophisticated arms and large-scale 
economic aid, Pakistan might continue to try to expand its 
relations with the two super Powers '-the USA and the USSR— 
the strategic consideration was a compelling factor in inducing 
Pakistan to remain friendly with China and this made for the 
fact that the Chinese position in Pakistan remained dominant. 
Nur Khan’s visit to Peking confirmed that fact. The Pakistan 
Times of 19 July 1969 spoke of China as a “natural ally” of 
Pakistan and Marghub Siddiqi called China “an ally m peace 
and war.”i°* After pointing to Sino-IndiaU relations that 
continued to be strained with no likelihood of their being 
assuaged in the near future and China’s genuine interest in 
Pakistan’s viability and capability “in all fields of confrontation 
with India,” Z.A. Suleri came to propound a theory of “a 
greater identity of interests” with Peking than with the other 
great Powers and of Pakistan being “closer to some than 
others’’— almost a new version or revival of “special relation' 
ship” with China — m these words 

The allegation that Pakistan’s relations with China have 
undergone a change is humbug. No government in Pakistan 
can go against the requirements of the country’s basic and 
compulsive interests. America and Russia cannot give up 
its partiality to India and that’s that. That decides our 
attitude firmly and irrevocably. 103 

During 1970 Sino-Pakistani relations seemed to have acquired 
a new warmth, even though at times there was some hesitation 
on the part of Peking in recollecting the events of 1965 after the 
chill of the 1966-69 days, with each side firmly believing that it 
was in its interest to maintain close and cooperative relation* 
with the other. This was reflected in the Pakistani governments 
warning to politicians in the beginning of 1970 against making 
hostile references to China during the election campaign. By 1970 
China had also recovered from its internal upheaval, known as 
the Cultural Revolution, and was looking for activating its dip- 
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loroacy in the world arena. The Ilsinhua while reporting on the 
meeting of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee m Rawalpindi, 
stated with confidence that the people of Pakistan would 
frustrate any attempt to put the Kashmir problem in cold 
storage in the name of “Indo-Pak amity,” indicating thereby 
Peking’s interest m maintaining tension between India and 
Pakistan The launching of the Chinese satellite was hailed 
by Dawn in banner headlines in April 1970 

As possibilities of receiving arms deliveries from the two 
«uper Powers— the USA and the USSR— remained ml or 
insignificant and as there was no hope of Pakistan ever obtain- 
ing their cooperation against India, Islamabad looked to Peking 
for greater help in economic and military spheres Dy dispatch- 
ing high level Air Torce and Nava! delegations to China, an 
attempt was made to forge closer links among the armed forces 
of the two countries Air Marshal Rahim Khan, during his 
visit to Chira in May 1970, spoke highly of the “generous 
economic assistance” given by Peking, assistance which, he 
said, “contributed significantly to strength of our Armed 
Forces” He reportedly sought spares from China for the 
MiG 19s and IL-28s, supplied by it earlier, as also military 
electronics equipment, possibly a sensitive radar network for the 
Pakistani Air Torcc It was also reported that Peking had 
agreed to supply Islamabad with two or three W class sub- 
marines and to provide training for the Pakistani Navy crew 
During the visit of the Naval Chief Vice-Admiral Muzaffar 
Hasan in September 1970, “(he possibility of Chinese assistance 
in strengthening and 'rejuvenating* Pakistan’s aging licet” was 
examined That Peking could help Pakistan in constructing 
medium size fighting ships was also not lost sight of ,0 ‘ By 
demonstrating its continuous closeness to Peking, Islamabad 
was, at the same time, inducing the USA and the USSR to give 
more economic and military aid to Pakistan 

In October 1970, President Yahya Khan declared publicly 
from the United Nations rostrum that friendly relations with 
China, the USA and the Soviet Union was “the cornerstone of 
our policy ” ,os Although this could be said to be reiteration 
of the policy of ‘ bilateralism” with the great Powers, the order 
in which the names of countries were listed is not to be lost 
sight of That Yahya held friendship with China in high esteem 
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was proved not only by the spate of high-powered Pakistani 
missions visiting China but also by the fact that soon after 
his visit to Moscow and without waiting for the long 
awaited Chou En-fai’s visit to his country, he hunseif deemed 
it necessary to go to China in November 1970. The visit of 
Yahya at the head of a 15-man team, that included several 
senior army officers and the Economic Adviser, M. M. Ahmed, 
came at a time when Pakistan bad been anxiously seeking 
resources for tts growing development requirements, for coping 
with its debt-repayment difficulties and also for maintaining 
its armed strength at a level that would serve as “an effective 
deterrent.” In both these fields “Pakistan has had so far only 
limited success,” as the diplomatic correspondent of the Pakistan 
Times put it. He added: 

Faced as it is with a evergrowing military might of an 
hostile India, Pakistan has been trying to buy weapons 
from various sources. However, its efforts in Washington 
and Moscow have not had much success. The recent Ame- 
rican offer is so limited id its scope as to be of only small 
significance. At the same time, the 196S deal with Russia 
remains largely unfulfilled. 106 

That Peking was in a receptive mood to meet the Pakistani 
requirements was reflected in the People's Daily editorial wel- 
coming “distinguished Pakistani guests” in which it was noted 
“with satisfaction” that Islamabad “defying outside pressure, 
firmly adhere to the policy of friendship towards China” and 
by opposing the plot of creating “two Chinas " actively "stand" 
for the restoration of Peking's rights in the UN. 107 The New 
China Neivs Agency remembered Pakistan’s rejection of the Soviet 
proposals about regional economic cooperation and collective 
security in Asia in 1969 and appreciated Islamabad's stand 
in these words: 

Last year when a super power, flaunting the banner of 
“regional economic cooperation”, peddled a pernicious 
“system of collective security in Asia” m a vain attempt to 
control the Asian countries, further push its aggression 
and expansion in Asia and oppose China, the Pakistan 
government and people firmly rejected the proposal. A 
spokesman of the Pakistan foreign ministry declared that 
Pakistan found “no attraction” in the proposal on “regional 
economic cooperation The people and public opinion in 
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the form of the Chinese side “noting with interest" that 
offer and considering it "worthy of the support of the 
people of various countries.” Another significant gain in 
the joint communique for Pakistan had been Chinese appre- 
ciation, perhaps for the first time, of Pakistan’s stand for a 
peaceful solution of the Indo. Pakistani dispute over the 
distribution of the Ganges waters and the hope expressed there 
for an early settlement of that dispute. On the Vietnam and 
Middle East questions the similarity of viewpoints was stressed. 
The struggle of the three peoples’ of Indo-China for “national 
liberation” was described as “just" and it was stated that 
the Indo-China question must be settled by the peoples of 
Indo-China themselves but the communique omitted any 
refrence to American troops or aggression there. In the case of 
situation in the Middle East, the two sides demanded vacation 
of “all Arab lands” by Israel and reaffirmed “their resolute 
support to the Palestinian and other Arab peoples in their 
just struggle against imperialism and Israeli Zionism and for 
the restoration of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people.” 111 

The most significant outcome of President Yahya’s China 
visit, called his most rewarding visit, was in the economic field. 
The joint communique merely expressed the willingness of the 
Chinese Government to render to Pakistan “further assistance 
within China’s means and capacity to help make the economy of 
Pakistan self-reliant.’’ 112 But after the Agreement on Economic 
and Technical Cooperation was signed in Peking on 14 Novem- 
ber 1970, 113 it was disclosed by Yahya’s Economic Adviser 
M.M. Ahmed that China had given a $200 million interest free 
loan, payable in kind through exports to China in 20 years 
with a 10 year grace period, for Pakistan’s economic develop- 
ment projects in the Fourth Five-Year Plan. This amount was 
almost double of what Peking had pledged in the past — Rs. 100 
crores as compared to Rs. 54 crores worth of Chinese financial 
aid provided during the past Plan periods. 114 The new Chinese 
loan, remarked M.M. Ahmed, was a hundred per cent increase 
over the financial assistance of previous Plans and would mean 
more than its face value as the commodities to be bought in 
China were considerably inexpensive as compared to the world 
I rices. 115 On 17 November 1970, the Red Cross Society of 
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China decided to donate 3 million yuan (2 million in the form 
of supply of such materials as rice, blankets, foodstuffs and 
medicaments and 1 million yuan in cash) to help the people 
in the cyclone stricken areas in East Pakistan On the 
same day Premier Chou En lai sent a message to President 
Yabya Khan expressing deep sympathy and solicitude for the 
people of the afflicted areas m East Pakistan hit by cyclone 110 
Thus, the year 1970 ended with Peking recovering the ground 
lost m 1966-69 in Pakistan and the consolidated Smo-Pakistam 
amity was well poised to reveal itself during the Bangladesh 
crisis a year later Apart from misjudging the outcome of 
elections m Pakistan (in fact calculations of many others had 
gone wrong and no one had thought that the Awami League 
would be able to obtain an absolute majority even in the National 
Assembly of Pakistan), an important factor which led Peking 
to tender strong support to Yahy a was that t>- democratic set- 
up in Pakistan was likely to release forces which would have 
favoured an accommodation and even friendship with India— a 
possibility to which China was particularly sensitive 



r The Bangladesh Crisis and the 
® Indo-Pakistan War of 1971 


D uring the Bangladesh crisis and the Indo-Pak conflict of 1971, 
Peking’s attitude had been twofold— to continue to render 
support to the military administration of Yahya Khan 
in his confrontation with India and prevent Islamabad 
from giving in to pressure from one or the two super 
Powers and secondly, to work towards the strengthen- 
ing of its influence in East Pakistan in every possible 
way. The Hsinkua carried only one item on the hijacking of 
the Indian plane in which it noted that the Pakistani Govern- 
ment had “deplored" the destruction of the Indian air- 
craft by the hijackers. The Chinese news agency denounced 
the Indian Government's “unilateral” banning of overflights of 
Pakistani civil and military aircraft and also referred to the 
Jan Sangh as fanning “anti-Pak sentiment” following the 
hijacking incident. As only a united Pakistan could better serve 
as a counter-weight to India, Chou En-lat, in his message to 
Yahya on 12 April 1971, laid stress on “the unification of 
Pakistan and the unity of the people of the East and West 
Pakistan.” He considered them to be the “basic guarantees for 
Pakistan to attain prosperity and strength.” 1 In supporting 
the freedom struggle of the Awami League leaders, which could 
by no stretch of imagination be considered as Maoists or 
faithful to Peking, China saw the risk of not only losing its 
close friend and ally in Islamabad but also of seeing its in- 
fluence disappear in East Bengal altogether. On the contrary, 
if the liberation struggle became prolonged, there was every 
possibility of extremists and revolutionary Maoist elements 
gaining the upperhand in Bangladesh. If these elements could 
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successfully scuttle the movement for autonomy or liberation, 
they were likely to receive preferential treatment at the hands 
of the military junta in Islamabad which would in turn enable 
them to infiltrate into the army and administration and to build 
their organizational strength m East Pakistan Even if they 
were not able to establish a People s Republic through revolu 
tion under the auspices of China that too helped Peking in 
having a powerful leverage to bend Islamabad to its wishes 
Over the years Peking bad been attempting to forge closer 
economic, political and cultural links with East Pakistan 
Although the Calcutta branch of the Bank of China was closed 
because it was found extending a substantial amount of money 
for communist activities, its Dacca branch was opened which 
facilitated the penetration of Chinese influence in East Pakistan 
The presence of a large number of Chinese experts there in 
connection with the setting up of an Ordnance factory or 
assisting in flood control methods the improvement of agricul- 
ture or the building of a bridge over the Brahmaputra m addi- 
tion to those stationed or working with shipping or air services, 
were an important element in extending Chinese influence in 
East Pakistan Likewise, the existence of the Chinese Consulate 
in Dacca the establishment of Pak China Friendship Societies 
in various towns of East Bengal, the visit of delegations, which 
was much facilitated by the PIA flights, support given to pro- 
Chinese elements such as Bhashani and underground movements 
led by Toha, the Chinese residents engaged in restaurant and 
petty business and the Chinese students and teachers in Dacca 
University— all were helpful to Peking in their own way 
Peking Radio broadcasts in Bengali, pamphlets published in 
Bengali by the Foreign Languages Publishing House, Peking 
and a number of Mao s works translated in Bengali and pub- 
lished m Dacca— were all good vehicles of popularizing Chinese 
communist ideology in East Bengal 

As early as October 1965. A N Das, writing in the Amrita 
Bazar Patnka spoke of the increasing movement of Chinese 
military officers and the concentration of the overseas Chinese 
population— as much as 4 000 in the Khulna district alone and 
a * China Town* coming into being in Rajshahi Town The 
Chinese military officers were seen visiting more and more 
districts of East Pakistan and imparting training to members 
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of the Pakistani Army in tactics of guerrilla warfare. There 
were also reports that the Chinese were supervising the 
construction of a river port in Barisal and were associated with 
the expansion of airports and the construction of air strips at 
Lalmonirhat, Kurmitala and Iswardi. 2 

In view of the multifarious channels of Chinese penetration 
and influence in East Pakistan, it was hardly surprising that a 
Bengali author in 1966 came to view Peking's main interest not 
in Kashmir but in East Pakistan — the biggest prize that it 
could hope from cultivating friendship with Pakistan. 3 The 
National Awami Party which had been infiltrated by com- 
munists and was following a pro-Chinese line had not 
supported Mujib's 6-point programme and as a result the NAP 
leaders were not arrested. Similarly, when the trouble started 
with the army crackdown in East Bengal in March 1971, only 
one of the four different communist groups in East Bengal still 
owing allegiance to Mao sternly opted out of the guerrilla 
struggle waged by the Mukti Bahini under the auspices of the 
Awami League. 4 In the opinion of Peking, success of the strug- 
gle for civil liberties and democracy would have paved the way 
for harmonious relations between Hindus and Muslims, which in 
turn made for Indo-Pak amity directed against China. Peking 
sought to counter that threat by aspiring for the installa- 
tion of a pro-Peking regime not confined to East Bengal. 
A secret document detected in Europe in 1964 and meant for a 
pro-Chinese communist leader of West Bengal, spelt out the 
Chinese ambition in the eastern region of Ihe Indian sub- 
continent. The goal of Chinese policy, as stated in that docu- 
ment, was the establishment of a People’s Republic of Bengal 
which would not only include East Pakistan and West Bengal 
but would also extend from Nagaland in the east to the 
borders of Nepal in the west. 5 

While Washington and Moscow suspended or stopped their 
aid to Islamabad after the army crackdown in East Pakistan, 
Peking continued its assistance to Pakistan. Thus, a 7-mcmber 
Chinese technical delegation arrived in Islamabad to survey 
the possibilities of setting up a basic refractory plant in 
Pakistan, according to a Radio Pakistan report of 28 March 
1971. China signed a protocol in Karachi on 28 April 1971 on 
the construction of a sugar mill in the public sector near 
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Larkana Peking agreed to supply about 5,000 tons of news- 
print to Pakistan on an ad hoc basis to help Pakistani news- 
papers tide over the crisis caused by the disruption of supplies 
from Khulna in East Bengal and also to export 20,500 tons of 
coke to Pakistan— the first supplies of which were expected 
during May- June 1971 Islamabad expressed its “deep 
appreciation" to Peking for the supply of two tons of powdered 
milk as “relief assistance to East Pakistan a 

Commenting on the suspension of US aid and the reported 
pressure by some member countries of the World Bank on 
Pakistan to devalue its currency, a Pakistani official was said 
to have privately remarked * If the United Stales tells us to go 
to hell, we have no alternative but to turn to China " In order 
not to disappoint Islamabad in the matter, Peking announced 
its offer of a new interest free loan of $20 million not tied to 
the purchase of Chinese products 7 According to a Pakistani 
press report, China had till then pledged a total of $307 
million in economic assistance to Pakistan The Pakistani paper, 
the Sun (Karachi) of 14 May 1971, in its editorial, stated that 
the Chinese loan had been interest-free and m some eases, 
instead of pressurizing Pakistan into speedy repayment, China 
had expressed willingness even to write ofT some of the loans 
Comparing the conditions of aid and loans offered to Pakistan 
by Western countries and China, the Pakistan Times of 17 May 
1971 found a striking contrast between the two While the 
Russian aid carried an average rate of interest of 2J per cent 
repayable in 12 years, the editorial in the Pakistan Times 
observed, Chinese aid carried a zero per cent rate of interest 
with a maturity period of 20 years and a grace period of 10 
years, which too was generally extended on request The 
paper held that the real worth of China’s aid was considerably 
greater than its face value for three reasons — 

(0 The tied dollar borrowed from a consortium country 
buys 30 to 40 per cent less than in the capitalist world 
market Chinese prices, on the other hand, were 
lower than even the world market prices and so a 
Chinese aid dollar buys about 60% more than the 
world market. 

(//) The Chinese experts are not as expensive as the 
Western experts 

(ft/) The repayment of Chinese loans involved no reserve 
currency and took the form of the export of goods * 
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In August 1971, the Bank of China transferred all its assets and 
offices in Karachi and Chittagong to the National Bank of 
Pakistan as a gesture of goodwill and with a view to help in- 
crease trade betwee i the two countries According to a Radio 
Pakistan broadcast of 15 October 1971, a Chinese team of 
experts was to visit East Bengal in November to work out 
details in regard to the hying of railway tracks and telephone 
and telegraph lines between Dacca and Chittagong. Chinese 
aid had also been sought in the setting up of several gas- 
operated fertiliser factories, sinking of 5,000 tube-wells and 
setting up of a cotton textile null and a cement factory. 9 

The Pakistani papers gave detailed accounts of the celebra- 
tions of the 20th Anniversary of the Sino-Pakistani diplomatic 
relations. Functions were held in Karachi and Lahore. The 
Pakistan Times, in an account of such a meeting in Lahore, 
expressed some satisfaction over the fact “that there was no 
abundance of Mao pictures or Mao buttons; no recital 
from the Little Red book either.” According to the report, 
there was less of show business and more dealing — “a pro- 
found people to people rapport.” The New Times, in an edi- 
torial dated 23 May 1971 said that all the Chinese weapons 
supplied to Pakistan during the last 5 years had been given 
free— "absolutely gratis, not even with the semblance of a 
string.” According to the editorial, when Pakistan offered to 
pay, Mao’s reply was: "China as a matter of policy does not 
trade in weapons. Politically the Chinese have agreed to 
provide the weapons to any country of liberation movement, 
arms have been supplied free.” According to US estimates, 
China supplied $133 million worth of arms to Pakistan from 
October 1965 to the end of 1970. 

Peking was not indifferent to Islamabad’s military needs 
at the time of the crisis in East Bengal. This was proved when 
a Pakistani Air Force delegation, consisting of instructors 
and cadets, and led by Air Commodore Kamal Ahmed, under- 
took a two-week "friendship visit” to China in April-May 
1971. The purpose of the visit was to negotiate the sale or 
lease of transport aircraft to Pakistan which could be used in 
ferrying troops and supplies from West Pakistan to East 
Bengal. 10 Chou En-lai was said to have offered not only help 
in rebuilding the economy of East Pakistan but also assured 
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Yah>a of additional military aid through the Pak Air Force 
delegation That China was supplying additional arms to 
Pakistan since the outbreak of the freedom struggle in 
Bangladesh was confirmed by the Indian Minister of State for 
Defence Production, VC Shukla, in the Lok Sabha China had 
a!<o announced that whatever aid was necessary for Pakistan 
to overcome its present difficulties and also to meet any alleged 
threat from India, it would be willing to give it, Shukla added 11 
According to the Daily Telegraph (London, 31 May 1971) 
despatch, China had agreed to supply the bulk of the weapons 
and equipment for two new divisions — about 40,000 men— 
being rai*cd by the Pakistani army at a time w hen the latter 
was taking action in the break aw3y Bangladesh. More 
than a hundred military lorries were reported carrying military 
and other supplies from China daily along the newly opened 
Karakoram highway, named the Friendship Highway at the 
time of its inauguration in February 1971 Radio Pakistan 
disclosed on 29 and 30 September 1971 that an 18-member 
Chinese trade caravan with merchandise for exchange with 
Pakistani goods, led by Lin Chia-hsten, arrived in Gilgit and 
left for Sinkiang through that highway after exchanging 
goods 13 According to authoritative reports, the shipment of 
Chinese arms and ammunitions in about ICO crates w-as un- 
loaded at Chittagong po-t in June 1971 under the joint 
supervision of two senior Pakistani and three Chinese officers 
The supplies ircluded machine guns, automatic rifles and long- 
range mortars which would enable Pakistanis to pull back 
from the forward positions, in many areas of the Indo-Bangla- 
desh border, held by them in violation of the ground rules 13 

In August 1971, Peking gave three 1,000-ton freighters at 
rcck-bottom prices on interest-free credits for use on the coast 
to transport supplies to areas where roads and railways had 
been disrupted by the freedom fighters This, along wnh other 
commodity assistance, was provided out of the $200 million 
loan arrourced bj China in November 1970 during Yahya 
Khan s visit to Peking 

According to a UNI report, quoting the Dacca correspon- 
dent of the Daily Mall (London), 200 Chivse guerrilla warfare 
experts v ere flown to Bangladesh to tram the Pakistani forces 
The correspondent said the experts arrived in the wale of 
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mounting Mukti Bahini attacks in the Mymensingh sector 
during the third week of October. He added that the experts 
were sent by Peking in response to an urgent appeal by 
President Yahya. Twenty training camps, each comprising of 
250 Pakistani soldiers and 10 Chinese instructors, had reported- 
ly been set up in the forests near Dacca. The Daily Mail 
also reported that China was planning to build an arms, 
ammunition and an aircraft factory in Dacca next year. 14 
This report was further corroborated by the statement of an 
Indonesian military spokesman. Brig. Gen. Angus Marpang, 
in Djakarta on 24 November 1971, in which he justified his 
own country’s training of Cambodian troops in guerrilla 
warfare by referring to China’s sending of 200 military 
instructors to Pakistan for training Pakistani troops in counter- 
guerrilla warfare. 15 On 30 November 1971, Radio Tokyo re- 
ported that Chinese military aircraft were ferrying arms to 
Pakistan. Islamabad on its part was reported to have lent 
China a complete engine of the FI04 Star Fighter “presumably 
for purpose of imitation.” 18 According to an article in a 
Mongolian newspaper, the Unen, China provided Pakistan 
facilities to fly military planes to the east over its territory and 
gave it massive military assistance in a bid to suppress the 
national liberation movement m Bangladesh. At the height 
of the Indo-Pakistan war when US ships were close to India’s 
southern shores, the article added, Peking increased its troops 
on the northern borders of India. 17 

Though the West Pakistani army crackdown on the East 
Bengal population started on 25 March 1971, Peking main- 
tained a studied silence which was broken only on 4 April 1971, 
when Radio Peking and the official press agency the NCNA 
reported Yahya’s announcement of sending troops into East 
Bengal and his statement blaming “secessionist elements” 
who wanted independence for the eastern wing of Pakistan. 
The agency also reported that Pakistan had lodged protests 
against alleged Indian interference in Pakistan’s affairs. 18 On 
6 April 1971, a Chinese note protested against the Indian 
Government’s “connivance” in a demonstration of several 
hundred Indians outside the Chinese Embassy in New Delhi 
on 29 March 1971 and charged India with “flagrant interference 
in the internal affairs of Pakistan.” The demonstration was 
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organized to protest against Peking’s giving aid to Islamabad 
in “its war on the freedom-loving people of East Bengal ” 19 
The words “freedom-loving people of East Bengal” were taken 
from the placards displayed by the demonstrators and put within 
quotes in the Chinese protest note and therefore did not stgntfy 
either Peking’s approval of the freedom fight of the people of 
East Bengal or its disapproval of Yahya’s repressive actions 
However, the People's Daily commentator on 11 April 1971 
came to justify the atrocities perpetrated by Yahya Khan on 
the unarmed people of East Bengal by calling them “relevant 
measures taken by President Yahya Khan in connection with the 
present situation in Pakistan” which he said was “the internal 
afTairs of Pakistan in which no country should or has the right 
to interfere” He accused the Indian Government for openly 
interfering in the internal affairs of Pakistan and “busily plot- 
ting for international intervention m league with the two super 
powers” He also denounced India for making inflammatory 
remarks over the Pakistan situation, massing troops along the 
East Pakistani border and “even instigated armed plain clothes 
men to infiltrate into Pakistan territory for disruption and 
harassment,” thereby seriously prejudicing the security of 
Pakistan He then resolutely supported “as always” Pakistan’s 
just struggle for safeguarding national independence and state 
sovereignty and against foreign aggression and interference 20 
The People's Daily commentary was followed by Premier 
Chou’s message to Yahya in which he sought to justify the 
handling of the situation in East Pakistan by the military 
administration of Pakistan when he referred to Yahya doing 
“a lot of useful work to uphold the unification of Pakistan and 
to prevent it from moving towards a split,” and differentiated 
the bread masses of the people from "a handful of persons who 
want to sabotage the unification of Pakistan” He declared 
emphatically that “what is happening in Pakistan at present 
is purely the internal affairs of Pakistan, which can only be 
settled by the Pakistani people themsefves and which brooks 
no foreign interference whatsoever ” He expressed confidence 
in the “wise consultations and efforts' of Yahya Khan and 
“leaders of various quarters in Pakistan,” by which he pre- 
sumably meant Bhutto and his ilk, about bringing the situation 
m Pakistan to normalcy again Posing himself as “a genuine 
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friend of Pakistan,” Chou contrasted the Chinese attitude with 
that of the USSR and the USA and accused India of "gross 
interference in the internal affairs of Pakistan by exploiting 
the internal problems” of Pakistan. In the end, the Chinese 
Premier assured Yahya of the firm Chinese support “as always” 
in case "Indian expansionists dare to launch aggression against 
Pakistan.” 21 

Chou En-lai’s message to Yahya of 12 April 1971 was in 
marked contrast to that of Podgorny’s letter of 2 April 1971 
and was addressed after Yahya had replied to the Soviet Presi- 
dent. But the intriguing thing was that the Peking Review and 
other Chinese news media— Radio Peking or the Hslnhua— 
which published in full the People's Daily commentator’s 
articles of 11 April 1971 and texts of Podgorny’s message and 
Yahya’s reply, had kept silent about Chou’s letter to Yahya. 
Apart from that, what was important was that Chou En-Iai’s 
letter, the full text of which had been reproduced in the Pakis- 
tani papers— the Dawn and the Pakistan Times of 13 April 1971 
—expressed "close concern” of the Chinese Government and 
people about “the development of the present situation m Pakis- 
tan" and his apprehensions about “the unification of Pakistan 
and unity of the people of East and West Pakistan” which 
he regarded as “the basic guarantees for Pakistan to attain 
prosperity and strength.” He took cognizance of “the internal 
problems” of Pakistan and though distinguishing from the 
broad masses of the people “a handful of persons who want 
to sabotage the unification of Pakistan,” Chou En-Iai, unlike 
the People's Daily commentator, did not speak about Yahya’s 
repressive action as "relevant measures”. When he referred to 
Yahya and the “leaders of various quarters in Pakistan" having 
done “a lot of useful work to uphold the unification of Pakistan 
and to prevent it from moving towards a split" he was obvious- 
ly referring to the Dacca parleys, before the army Crackdown 
on 25-26 March 1971 , between Yahya, Bhutto and the Awami 
League leaders. In expressing his belief that “wise consultations 
and efforts” of Yahy3 and "leaders of various quarters in 
Pakistan” would lead to the restoration of a normal situation 
in Pakistan, Chou was indeed counselling moderation otherwise 
he would not have chosen the words “useful work,” "wise’J 
before “consultations” and "various quarters” after “leaders” 
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but simply used the phraseology "relevant measures,” “action” 
etc as "was done by the People's Dai!) commentator It was 
not easy to say anything with certainty as to whether or not 
the "leaders of various quarters in Pakistan’ included Mujib 
and other Awami League leaders The Chinese Premier deli- 
berately chose to keep that vague It was also significant that 
Chou En lai as well as other Chinese news media, while loudly 
criticizing, condemning and denouncing the Soviet leaders, 
did not join issue with Podgomy’s mention of "bloodshed and 
repressions,” in his letter to Yahya, for fear of coming out 
openly at that stage against the Awami League and other 
popular leaders of East Bengal Nor did China say a word 
denouncing the military regime for its atrocities in East 
Bengal 

In his reply, Yahya drew the attention of the Soviet Presi- 
dent to the ‘ open and unashamed interference" by India in the 
"present situation * in Pakistan with the object of inflaming 
that situation further "by encouraging and materially assisting 
a handful of people to create disturbances” and the concentra- 
tion of Indian forces on Pakistan’s borders which, he said, 
constituted "a direct threat to our security ” He justified his 
actions against what he called "anti national elements ’ and 
added that no Government, including that of the Soviet Union, 
"can condone or fight shy of dealing with subversive elements 
attacking its so\ereignty and territorial integrity” Yahya 
then administered a mild rebuke to Podgomy for his discourse 
on a democratic solution when he said that ”no one is more 
conscious than I am of the need for democratic processes to be 
allowed to take their own course” and advised him to use his 
"undeniable influence with India to prevent her from meddling 
in Pakistan's internal affairs ’ 25 

As Yabya’s letter of reply to Podgomy was regarded by 
Chou as exposing Moscow's "unreasonable interference” in 
the affairs of Pakistan, it was very much played up in the 
Chinese press and news media Radio Peking, in its broadcasts, 
basing itself on the comments in the Pakistani papers, tried to 
establish the absurdity of the USSR’s claim to "humanity * by 
referring to its misdeeds of eliminating countless human beings 
m Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia and made fun of its 
having any "conscience ” It quoted with approval the Pakistan 
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Times comment that Podgorny was taking “a one-sided view 
of the situation.” While Pray da, the Soviet Communist Party 
newspaper, carried side by side bath Indian and Pakistani 
versions of border incidents etc , Radio Peking and Chinese 
papers based themselves entirely on Pakistani press reports. 
Consequently, the Chinese news media highlighted Islamabad’s 
lodging of strong protests with the Indian Government and the 
mass demonstration in Dacca against the so-called Indian 
interference and sending of armed infiltrators on 13 April 1971, 
reports of Indian soldiers being taken prisoners m East 
Pakistan, the massing of Indian troops along the East Pakistan 
border and the despatching of armed personnel in civilian 
clothes for infiltration purposes— and all that was said to 
“arouse the indignation of all justice upholding countries.” 

A Radio Peking commentary on 28 April 1971 endorsed 
Yahya’s charge of “open and shameless interierence” against 
India, of concentration of troops by India and of aggravating 
the situation “through instigating and materially supporting 
a handful of people to create turmoil." It added: 

Taking advantage of the current situation in Pakistan, the 
Indian reactionaries have gone to great lengths to stir up 
evil winds ami make trouble. This has fully laid bare their 
attempt to split Pakistan so as to realise their ambition 
of expansionism. 

Meanwhile, the two super-powers have also closely 
co-operated with Indian reactionaries to crudely interfere 
in the internal affairs of Pakistan. Indian newspapers 
and periodicals and reports by Western news agencies 
reveal that the meddling activities in the past month were 
designed by India, together with the United States and the 
Soviet Union. UP admitted that, in addition to talks in 
the United Nations, discussions were also conducted by the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and India in Washington, 
Moscow and New Delhi, so that united action could be 
taken with regard to the situation in Pakistan. _ 

The US State Government openly declared its concern 
about the situation in Pakistan, in a fruitless attempt to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Pakistan through the so- 
called international relief activities. Podgorny, Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
openly stepped forward to arbitrarily criticise the mea- 
sure taken by the Pakistani Government to stabilise the 
situation in East Pakistan. However the attempt by Indian 
reactionaries and two super powers to make the 1 akistaoi 
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people yield to their pressure has run into resolute resistance 

and opposition from the Government and people of 

Pakistan 23 

As compared to pra\das report of 24 June 1971 that 
carried side by side both the Indian and Pakistani versions of 
border incidents under the same heading 4 On Indo Pakistan 
Border —one datehned Delhi and the other datelined Karachi 
— both dated 23 June 1971 Radio Peking on 27 June 1971, 
quoting the Press Communique issued by the Pakistan Press 
Information Department on 23 June 1971, spoke of the Pakistan 
Government handing over two protest notes to the Indian High 
Commission m Pakistan on 21 June 1971 and 22 June 1971 
against the repeated acts of firing and intrusions into Pakistan 
territory by the Indian Border Security Force and other armed 
personnel Radio Peking also referred to the reports of the 
Associated Press of Pakistan according to which a spokesman 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Pakistan stated on 24 June 
that the situation created by Hew Delhi s policy and action 
was causing serious concern to Pakistan which had drawn 
the attention of Government leaders of various countries to the 
mounting Indian threat to the peace and security of the sub* 
continent. 

That Pakistan attached great importance to its relation* 
with China was evident from Yahya s message on the anniver- 
sary of China s National Day, in which he urged China “to 
continue to play a valuable role in the preservation of peace in 
the world and expressed his confidence that relations between 
Pakistan and China would grow 

The visit of 7 A Bhutto at the head or a delegation con- 
sisting of the three Service Chiefs of Pakistan and high officials 
in the Foreign Office to Peking from 5 to 8 November 1971 
was not the first attempt of Pakistan to establish rapport with 
the Chinese after the army crackdown in East Bengal Besides 
usual exchanges or consultations through diplomatic channels, 
a Pakistani Air Torce delegation was sn China /or two weeks in 
April May 1971 However, such a high power delegation as the 
one led by Bhutto and that too coming at a time of mounting 
tension between lndi3 and Pakistan, with the two armies 
poised against each other in combat readiness, was highly 
significant 
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The very timing of the visit as also the composition of the 
delegation suggested that serious discussions about military 
assistance and the possible intervention of China m case of an 
Indo-Pakistan war must have taken place in Peking. This was 
partly confirmed by the statement of the Pakistan Foreign 
Office spokesman who mentioned arms aid as a topic of dis- 
cussion, though Radio Pakistan spoke of bilateral matters of 
interest to the two countries. The visit has to be seen against 
the background of the growing diplomatic isolation of Pakistan 
and the steadily diminishing sources of military supplies result- 
ing from the pursuit of its repressive policy m East Bengal 
(Washington suspended arms aid as of 25 March 1971 and 
later gave notice of its termination and cancellation of all 
licences for the export of the remaining arms shipment). The 
inclusion of Bhutto, who was considered as the architect of 
Pakistan's China policy, was based on many considerations— 
his greater persuasiveness with the Chinese, to avoid the im- 
pression that it was only military matters that were discussed 
and to dispel any lurking suspicions in the Chinese mind about 
the ruling military junta in Pakistan behaving the same way as 
the Indonesian in 1966 (the association of an elected leader com- 
manding a good measure of popularity in West Pakistan was 
likely to carry conviction with Peking against that eventuality). 

The probing of the Chinese mind as to where exactly Peking 
would stand in the event of a war with India was extremely 
important for Yahya at that juncture as it would enable him to 
make a fateful decision of war and peace with India— the 
decision that Bhutto said, after his talks in Peking, would be 
“ours”. It was fairly well calculated that even if the trip did 
not yield some concrete results, the usual reiteration of sup- 
port against Indian intervention etc. by China, the only Power 
that could cany some conviction for the Pakistani people and 
the world, would be enough to be exploited by the ruling junta 
of Pakistan to boost the sagging morale of the Pakistani people 
and the army. This was evident from the remarks that as 
India was consulting her friends "we are consulting ours.” 

In the absence of a joint communique, the success or failure 
of Bhutto’s mission to Peking could only be assessed by the 
statements made by the acting Foreign Minister of China, Chi 
Peng-fei, and Bhutto. Speaking at an official lunch in honour 
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of the Pakistani delegation, Chi Peng-fei expressed great con 
corn “over the present tension m th^ su ^, n ‘ ,n ^^ l diafor 
demned not only the “domestic secessionists but also J "V 
her interference in Pakistan’s internal affairs and f ° r ' 
out subversive activities and military threats against ^ . . 

Chi then expressed Chinese support “as always 
Pakistan be subjected to foreign aggression in the just 5 
of Pakistan to defend its sovereignty and national in > P 
dence The absence of the words “territorial mVt&n 
and “national unity” as also the use of qualifying 
always” seemed to signify vagueness as to the extent o 
commitment Judging from hindsight, one Western ’ 
Robert Jackson, has come to the conclusion that this vag 
was deliberate on the part of Peking, born as it was 
“very accurate reading of the situation” that Pakis 
unable to reta.n East Bengal Writing in International AS™ 
(London) in January 1973, he states 

The formula being pressed upon China by Pakistan ^ , 
commitment to the ‘national unity and territorial m > L 
of Pakistan— a formula which implied a threat o 
against India and defence of Yahya’s position 
Pakistan In the event, the Chinese deliberately «ci« 
not to adopt this phraseology, and the formula th<^ 
instead referred to Pakistan's ‘independence anu 
sovereignty’ Obviously (his was ambiguous in r ® , “: ,0 rojn . 
East Bengal, although it certainly represented a firm 
mitment to the survival of the nucleus of Pakistan m 


west w the 

This position of course defined very precisely 
character of the Chinese stake in Pakistan— deeply 
muted to the maintenance of a strong and indcpcn 
West wing, but interested m the Cast wing only as a m. 
of strengthening Pakistan, and only to the extern 
support for Yahya’s position in the East was necessary 
competition from the Russians for influence in Isiama 
was to be beaten off . 

While supporting the “reasonable proposal” of Yahya ° 
the withdrawal of Indian and Pakistani forces to a ‘ rcasona 
distance * from the borders, Chi, at the same time, observe 
that “the dispute between the two countries should be se t c 
through consultations and not by resorting to force 
stressed that a “reasonable settlement ’ should be sought of 
problem of unification * by the Pakistani people themse ves 
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i-e. by joint efforts. 24 

Chi Peng-fei’s statement, the first official statement on the 
part of China on the situation in the sub-continent since the 
Chinese referred in April 1971 to “Indian expansionists,” was 
not quite different from Chou En-Iai’s message to Yahya Khan. 
In Chi Peng-fei’s statement India was not accused of expan- 
sionism and the Soviet Union was not mentioned by name 
though a dig at Moscow could be seen in his remarks that "cer- 
tain persons are truculently exerting pressure on Pakistan by 
exploiting tensions in the sub-continent in a wild attempt to 
achieve their ulterior motives”— thus expressing Chinese dis- 
pleasure for any such move as a “second Tashkent”. The 
subdued approach might have been due partly to Peking's 
realization of keeping a peaceful image in the UN and partly 
conditioned by the conclusion of the Indo-Soviet Treaty. A 
more bellicose statement in this regard would have been self- 
defeating as it would not only have exacerbated Sino-Indian 
relations but also driven India more firmly on the side of the 
Soviet Union. This was not desirable from Peking's viewpoint, 
concerned as it was about its border problem with the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet role in Asian affairs. 

In echoing its support for Yahya's proposal about the with- 
drawal of troops from the border, in emphasizing a reasonable 
settlement (Peking obviously avoided the words "political 
settlement” for fear of being put in the same category as the 
Soviet Union and others) of the East Bengal problem by the 
Pakistani people themselves and in speaking of Indo-Pakistani 
talks for the settlement of their dispute without resort to force, 
the attitude of China was not really very much different from 
the other super Powers — the United States and the Soviet Union. 

No particular importance should be attached to the absence 
of a joint communique at the end of Bhutto’s visit to Peking as 
after 1966 no joint communique was issued though a number 
of visits between Pakistan and China took place during 1967 to 
1969. Bhutto’s claims of a “complete identity of views” and 
success in his mission seemed to be as exaggerated as specula- 
tion about Bhutto having returned empty-handed from Peking. 

It was true that during the Pakistani Air Force delegation’s 
visit to China in April 1971 it was reported that the Chinese 
Premier conveyed to Yahya that the latter could safely rely 
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on the Chinese for military aid No such report was forth- 
coming during Bhutto’s visit about the supply of military 
hardware from China From Chi Peng fci’s statement also, 
it appeared that Peking was not prepared to spoil its image in 
the world especially on the eve of its entry in the United 
Nations— an image which it had been trying to build for quite 
some time andto sabot age its growing rapprochement with 
India It was probably that dilemma faced by Peking that ac- 
counted for China trying to please Pakistan half-way by announ- 
cing verbal support and assuring in private of certain possible 
supplies of military hardware but at the same time keeping its 
options, in regard to India as well as Bangladesh, open 

The reproduction in the Peking Review of 10 September 1971 
of an article m the North Vietnamese journal, the Hoc Tap, 
on “the danger of Japanese imperialism's policies of aggression 
and expansion in Asia,” which spoke of the “heroic revolu- 
tionary struggles” being waged by “the people of Thailand, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya, India and Pakistan , ” 2S is often 
cited, along with Peking's initial hesitation in using the 
term * secessionist” for the freedom fighters, as an evidence of 
China not taking a rigid stand on Bangladesh But in the 
opinion of the present writer not much importance could be 
attached to that stray reference indirectly made and whose 
striking out detracted from the faithful reproduction of an 
article from a friendly fraternal country 

The visit of a * high powered ’ 12-member delegation, led 
by Li Shui ching, Minister in the Tirst Machine-Building 
Ministry and including military and economic personages was 
one result of Dhutto's trip to Peking The fact that the dele- 
gation would be visiting Lahore and Karachi, besides Rawal- 
pindi, was an indication that the Chinese would be assessing 
the situation at first hand in different parts of the country The 
delegation, which was said to have come to attend the inaugu- 
ration ceremony of the Chinese-aided heavy machinery complex 
at Taxila on 25 November 1971, was not likely to take deci- 
sions, such as the conclusion of arms assistance or military 
defence agreements on the spot All that it was likely to do 
was to report the situation to Peking for whatever action it 
deemed necessary 

In his statements, Li Shui-ching did not say anything new 
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which had not been said before by the Chinese leaders and 
merely repeated the usual “as always" support to Pakistan 
against foreign aggression and in the struggle to defend its 
state sovereignty and national independence. But the visit of 
the Chinese delegation was likely to have the efTect in assuring 
the Pakistani populace and instilling some confidence in the 
morale of the army and the people of Pakistan. Therefore, the 
visit of the Chinese delegation at the invitation of the Pakistan 
Government, showed that at the time of a crisis in the Indian 
sub-continent Pakistan had a greater stake in its friendship with 
China. 

In the Third Committee, the Chinese delegate Fu Hao on 
19 November 1971 accused India, though without naming it, 
for interfering in Pakistan’s internal affairs, for creating the 
“so-called” question of refugees, for rejecting the reasonable 
proposals of Pakistan about relaxing tension and settling the 
refugee question, for exploiting the question of refugees in 
order to carry out “subversive activities” against Pakistan and 
for obstructing the return of refugees to their homeland. To 
quote him: 

The so-called question of refugees from East Pakistan came 
into being and developed to its present state due to a certain 
country's intervention in Pakistan’s internal affairs, which 
has resulted in the present tension on the sub-continent. 
Recently the Pakistan Government has repeatedly proposed 
relaxing the tension on the sub-continent and settling the 
refugee question. But all these proposals have been re- 
jected by the country concerned. It continues to exploit 
the question of refugees from East Pakistan to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Pakistan, to carry out subversive 
activities against her and obstruct the return of the East 
Pakistan refugees to their homeland, making it impossible 
to reach a reasonable settlement of the question of the East 
Pakistan refugees. These tactics of interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries are well known to the 
Chinese Government and people. In our experience, a 
certain neighbouring country plotted a rebellion in the 
Tibetan region of our country and carried out subversive 
activities. When the rebellion it plotted was smashed by the 
Chinese people, it coerced tews of thousands of Chinese in- 
habitants into going to its country, creating a question of 
so-called 'Tibetan refugees* in wild opposition to China. 
We hold that in order to attain a reasonable settlement 
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of the question of refugees from East Pakistan, interference 
in Pakistan s internal affairs must first of all be stopped 
Only in this way can the East Pakistan refugees truly be 
assisted in returning to their homeland 26 
The NCNA report of 25 November from Rawalpindi head- 
lined “Indian Armed Forces Imadc East Pakistan -President 
Yahya Khan Declares a State of Emergency” said that the 
Indian armed forces had “launched a large-scale offensive” on 
21 November in the Jcssorc sector and other places in East 
Bengal. It further stated that General Yahya Khan had de- 
clared a state of emergency because “Pakistan is threatened by 
external aggression " The report, however, merely repeated 
what had been claimed by the Associated Press of Pakistan 
(APP) and what was contained in the official Pakistani an- 
nouncement The NCNA abstained from making any comments 
of its own S7 According to another Peking report, the Pakistani 
Ambassador in Peking K M Kaiser had a “cordial and friendly” 
meeting with Chou En-lai on 24 November when he presented 
a letter from Yahya and Premier Chou expressed “concern over 
India’s military provocations along the East Pakistan border in 
the previous few days ’ 28 On 26 November 1971 Chiao Kuan- 
hua declared in the UN that Peking would “as always” 
support the Pakistani people in their “just struggle against 
foreign aggression ” He criticized the Indo-Soviet treaty and 
denounced the USSR for encouraging India to launch “bare- 
faced armed aggression against Pakistan ,,2 ° 

Speaking at a reception given in Peking on 29 November 
1971 by the Albanian Ambassador, the Chinese Vice-Premier 
Li Hsicn-nein observed 

In the past few days, because the Indian Government, 
supported and encouraged by social-imperialism, has been 
carrying out subversive activities and military provocations 
against East Pakistan, the tension on the sub-continent has 
been aggravated The Chinese Government nnd people 
ait gitatly tc-nttmcd over the present India -Pakistan 
situation We maintain that disputes between States 
should be settled by the two parties concerned through 
peaceful consultations and absolutely not by resorting to 
force, it is all the more impermissible for a country, under 
any pretext, to employ large numbers of armed troops to 
wilfully cross its owm border and invade and occupy an- 
other country’s territory. The Chinese Government and 
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the people resolutely support the Pakistan Government 
and people in their just struggle against foreign aggression 
and in defence of their State sovereignty and national 
independence. In order to ease the present tension, we 
hold that serious consideration should be given to President 
Yahya Khan’s reasonable proposal for the armed forces of 
India and Pakistan to withdraw respectively from the border 
and disengage. 30 

A commentary in the people’s Daily, entitled “Indian 
Ambition to Annex East Pakistan,” of 3 December 1971 had 
this to say about the situation in the sub-continent: 

The Indian Government, backed and abetted by social im- 
perialism, is plotting to create a “Bangladesh" in East 
Pakistan in an attempt to divide Pakistan and realise its 
expansionist ambitions to annex East Pakistan. In fact, the 
so-called “Bangladesh" is entirely a sinister means of the 
Indian Government to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Pakistan, to divide and subvert Pakistan. The Chinese 
people are quite familiar with such Indian Government 
insidious tricks as creating “Bangladesh". ..It was precisely 
the Indian Government which engineered a rebellion in 
China's Tibet region... created the so-called "Tibetan 
refugee” issue and energetically antagonised China. 31 
The NCNA release of the same day announced almost simul- 
taneously with Pakistan, the latter’s version of the air attack 
on India while a Peking Radio broadcast of the next day 
charged that the "Indian Government was attempting to install 
a Bangladesh Government in Jessore, after Jessore is taken.” 
It repeated the Pakistani charges that India had launched a 
seven-pronged attack against East Bengal. 33 

After the Indo-Pakistan conflict developed into a full- 
fledged war with effect from 3 December 1971, Peking opted for 
complete support on the side of Pakistan without caring for its 
effect on Smo-Indian relations or its future relations with 
Bangladesh. It realized that It had high stakes in close 
friendship with Islamabad, developed over the years, which 
could not be ignored for the sake of dubious friendship with 
India. The factors weighing in Chinese mind could be 
summarized as follows: 

1, Any success for India in solving the Bangladesh problem 
to her satisfaction would be regarded as a victory Cor the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty that would strengthen the Soviet image and in- 
fluence which would not be to the liking of the Chinese. 
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2 Despite a friendly posture by India, \ hich might 
be regarded as tbe result of tactical considerations on the 
part of New Delhi in ibc context of the explosive and serious 
Barglade<h preb'em, tl e furdairental contradictions and com- 
petition "ilb Irdia persisted As such any increase m India’s 
prestige and strength resulting from Is'amabad s defeat "as not 
cors dcred in Peking s merest 

3 The importance of Pakistan as an outlet for Chinese 
goods to tbc Irdian Ocean remained 

4 Pakistan s value m helping Peking to cultivate friendly 
re’ations with the Arab ard other Muslim countries of West 
Am3, v ith which Pakistan enjoyed gcod relations, continued 
a-d would continue even after the separation of Bangladesh 
from Wat Pakistan 

Accordingly, the Chinese support for Pakistan in the 
United Nations was the most direct and the strongest. 
China was tbc only country to sole against the Soviet draft 
rc<o!utnn But for Chinas negative vote, it would have been 
adopted Pvcn wben votirg in favour of the US draft, the 
Cl incse representative expressed his dissatisfaction with it as 
it faded to cordcmn “the arm'd aggression" on Pakistan 
cormtted by India with the support of the Soviet Union and 
a f sa failed to sore «upport for Pakistan’s “just struggle 
against aggression " Again while voting for the other draft 
re<olutior, he drilled the reference to a “political settlement ’ 
tWein, fer he cons dered it an interference in the internal 
affairs of Pakistan In theiatre way, the demand for only 
a ceasefire without calling for the Withdrawal of troops, nude 
in tbc Belgiar Itahar Japane«e resolution was looked upon by 
tbc Chire e de'egate as ‘ n effect tantamount to conniving at 
ard ercouraging a~gre«ston and to recognizing the Indian 
aggrcs'or troops remaining in Pakistan territory as legal". 
Cor eqtertly, b' proposed that clau'es “strongly condemning 
Irdian arm'd a-grcssion against Pakistan and demanding the 
mr'd ate ard un*orditionaJ withdrawal of all Indian armed 
per»orrel that irvaded Pakistan territory" be added to that 
d’aft resolution 13 

Chra’s own draft resolution, submitted on 5 D'cenbcr 
1971, v as the strongest cn the $ubj-c 1 It accused Irdia of 
lauachrg ‘large-scale attacks on Pakistan, thus gravely 
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undermining the peace in the Indo- Pakistan sub-continent,” 
completely ignoring Pakistani air attacks etc. of 3 December 
1971. It strongly condemned the Indian Government’s 
acts of creating a so-called ‘Bangladesh’ and of subverting, 
dismembering and committing aggression against Pakistan ” 
India was called upon to withdraw “immediately and ^uncondi- 
tionally” its armed forces “and armed personnel sent by it” 
from Pakistani territory while Pakistan was simply called upon 
to withdraw its armed forces which it had sent into Indian 
territory “for counter-attack.” A call for the cessation of hosti- 
lities came later in the Chinese draft which endorsed the idea 
of disengagement of troops with a view to create conditions for 
a peaceful settlement “of the disputes between India and 
Pakistan” (ignoring completely Yahja’s repression and atroci- 
ties in East Bengal) and called upon all States “to support the 
Pakistan people in their just struggle to resist Indian aggres- 
sion.” 34 There could hardly be a more one-sided or partial 
draft resolution in favour of Pakistan 

In the interventions of the Chinese delegate, India was 
accused of not only committing aggression, subversion etc. but 
also of creating the refugee situation (the charge was ridiculed 
by the Soviet Ambassador Malik who questioned “why should 
India have taken upon itself the tremendous burden of 
caring for ten million refugees” and stated that the repression 
in East Pakistan was responsible for the creation of the 
refugee problem), and the setting up of a “puppet regime” in 
Bangladesh. He branded India’s role in the liberation of 
Bangladesh as “an invasion of Pakistan” while Islamabad's 
repression and atrocities were considered as Pakistan's ‘‘inter- 
nal problems” or a “just struggle against the Indian government 
and aggression.” He characterized Bangladesh as “a creation 
of India” and strongly opposed the Soviet proposal to invite 
its representatives to participate in the debate as a “glaring 
interference in the internal affairs of Pakistan as well as a 
trampling upon the United Nations Charter.” 35 To invite the 
so-called representatives of Bangladesh— that is “the represen- 
tatives of rebellious elements within East Pakistan,”— to parti- 
cipate in the deliberations of the Security Council and the distri- 
bution of the documents of “this rebellious so-called organiza- 
tion would be tantamount to asking the Security Council to 
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interfere in the internal affairs of a so\ereign state, Pakistan,” 
he added 35 

In hts statements in the UN, the Chinese representative 
went all out to denounce India and support Pakistan He 
characterized as “sheer fascist nonsense ’ the Indian assertion 
that the existence of Pakistani troops in East Pakistan consti- 
tuted in itself a threat to India and traced India's expansionism 
to Nehru's Discovery of India which openly proclaimed that 
the South Asian sub-continent and the Indian Ocean was * the 
sphere of tnOuerce of India ’ 3 ~ He did not hesitate to compare 
the Government of Bangladesh to the “Manchukuo" Govern- 
ment, thereby dubbing it as “the quisling cot eminent” created 
by India 35 

The People's Daily commentator, taking his cue from the 
Chinese delegate, described as a “clumsy farce” the Indian 
recognition of the “so-called” Bangladesh He asked “What 
kind of nonsense is this ‘Bangladesh* ? * and replied by saying 
“it is only a gimmick carried m the pocket of the Indian re- 
actionaries ” He went to the extent of insulting the leaders of 
the Bangladesh government by labelling them as “secessionists” 
and a “handful of Pakistan national outcasts” collected by 
India and on whom titles of “President”, “Prime Minister” etc. 
had been conferred by the Indian government 3 * 

The commentary in th e People's Daily of 10 December 1971 
described the UN General Assembly resolution calling for a 
ceasefire and troop withdrawal by both India and Pakistan 
as reflecting “the common desire of the medium and small 
nations and the people of various countries to safeguard state 
•overeignty and territorial mtegritj ” It called the USSR as 
the “protector" of Indian “expansionism” and accused Moscow 
of the “greed of expanding its sphere of influence in the sub- 
continent and the Indian Ocean ” It sought to comfort Islama- 
bad by saying that although Pakistan had met with “some 
temporary difficulties,” it was wirnmg “more extensive 
sympathy ard support.” It assured the military jurli of Pakistan 
of Peking's firm support and of China resolutely carrying out 
its “duties in and out of the United Nations.” 19 

The statement of the Chinese Government dated 16 Decem- 
ber 1971, while denouncing the “joint conspiracy” of India 
ard the USSR in intensifying “subversion, interference and 
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aggression against Pakistan” and condemning India of single- 
handedly manufacturing a “so-called” Bangladesh, was mainly 
directed towards exposing the “shameful role” of Moscow— 
“the backstage manager of the Indian expansionists.” It found 
fault with Soviet leaders for using the veto in the Security 
Council, for setting “Asians to fight Asians,” for fostering India 
and for turning it into a “sub superpower on the South Asian 
sub-continent as its assistant and partner in committing aggres- 
sion against Asia.” After recalling the “1968 Soviet invasion 
and occupation of Czechoslovakia,” the Chinese statement went 
on to advise “friendly countries on the South Asian sub- 
continent as well as all the countries in the world which are 
subjected to injury and threat by superpowers and sub-super 
powers” not to relax their vigilance and continuously “streng- 
then their defence capabilities’* so that they would at all 
times be ready to hit back at the enemy. 

In referring to China’s firm support to Pakistan when the 
statement remarked that “we not only are doing this politically, 
but will continue to give them material assistance,” Peking 
admitted that it had not only supplied military hardware to 
Islamabad but also promised to do that in the future. It then 
went on to warn India that there would be “no tranquility for it 
on the South Asian sub-continent” for “its crimes of aggres- 
sion” would certainly arouse even stronger dissatisfaction and 
resistance on the part of the Pakistan people and other peoples 
of the sub-continent. The Chinese statement also criticized the 
role of Britain and France by saying that there could be “no 
neutrality on the question of aggression versus anti-aggression, 
of division versus anti-division and of subversion versus anti- 
subversion.” It observed: 

Certain big powers, making no distinction between right 
and wrong and remaining inactive and silent, have all along 
condoned and allowed the aggressor to grow through 
appeasement. The result can only be to tread again on 
the wrong path of Munich and the former League of 
Nations. 41 

Speaking at the banquet given in honour of the Sudanese 
delegation in Peking on 17 December 1971, Chou En-lai 
observed that the Soviet purpose in supporting “Indian aggres- 
sion and expansion” was “to control India and contend for 
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hegemony in the South Asian sub-continent and thclndiah 
Ocean ’ He warned both India and the USSR th3t they “better 
not rejoice too «oon Tor the fall of Dacca was “definitely not a 
'so-called milestone towards victory for the Indian aggressors 
but the starting point of endless strife on the South Asian 
sub-continent and of their defeat After describing Pakistan’s 
struggle against foreign aggression and in defence of their state 
‘overeignty and territorial integrity as “not isolated" and 
‘just,’ he merely reiterated Peking s “as always’ firm support 
to Islamabad 42 At a reception in New York, given by Z A 
Dhutto on 18 December 1971, Chiao Kuan hua condemned the 
Irdian “occupation of East Pakistan” and expressed the hope 
that Paki'tan svould be able to eventually tide over the 
“temporary setback ” 

In his statement before the Security Council on 
15 December 1971, the Chinese representative Huang Hua 
criticized the Soviet delegate for “three times flagrantly abusing 
the veto power in disregard of all consequences, with the 
obvious aim of marking time so as to shield India in its occu- 
pation of East Pakistan " In his subsequent statement on 
21 December 1971, he regretted that the Security Council had 
remained helple*s and unable to act in face of the “Indian 
expansionists aggression against, and trampling upon, 
Paki tan ” Speaking after the adoption of the Security Council 
resolution ”*07 (1971), which demanded a durable cease fire and 
ihc cc< c ition of all hostilities until withdrawals take place, as 
scon as practicable, of all armed forces and called upon all those 
ce-cerred to take all measures necessary to preserve human 
1 fe „rd for the observance of the Gen-va Conventions of 1949 
ard to apply m full their provis ons as regards the protection 
of v OLnded and sick prisoners of war and civilian population, 
Hu->rg Hu observed that although he had voted in favour of 
that draft resolution Peking was “highly dissatisfied" with it 
It ! ad faded to draw a lire of distinction between right 
erd wrrrg -rd failed to point out who was ihc 3geressor and 
v ho w s the victim of aggression It did rot contain, he add'd, 
a «irg T e v ord of condemnation of ' the open aggress on against, 
ard d , r“'nb«rrrent of a *overeign State by the Indian expan- 
sionists with the support of th' Sovrt Government ” He then 
warrtd both “the social imperialists 3nd Indian expansionists" 
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against being over-joyed at their “so-called successes” for he 
observed: 

The fall of Dacca is by no means a so-called milestone of 
victory for the Indian aggressors, but a starting-point from 
which they are heading towards defeat. The military occupa- 
tion of East Pakistan will lead to greater upheaval and 
intranquility in the South Asian sub-continent. The 
Pakistan people will not cease their heroic resistance. 

The Chinese delegate obviously desired Islamabad not to 
reconcile itself to the separate existence of Bangladesh and not 
to normalize its relations with India but to continue its fight 
against them. This was evident from Huang Hua's remarks that 
“the people of the world will not pardon the monstrous crimes 
committed against the Pakistan people,” the expression of firm 
support, on behalf of the Chinese Government and people, for 
the Pakistan people in their “just struggle against aggression, 
subversion and dismemberment” and his conviction, at the con- 
clusion of his statement, that “no matter what difficulties and 
hazards may occur, final victory will belong to the great Pakistan 
people so long as they persevere in unity and struggle." 43 

Unlike 1965, Peking made no attempt to mount any di- 
versionary action or create tension by massing its troops on the 
Indo-Chinese border, delivered no stern warnings or ultimatums 
about serious consequences of Indian actions. There were 
only two protest notes to India : one against Indian 
demonstrations outside the Chinese Embassy on 7 April 1971 
for having “slandered” China by accusing Peking of helping 
the Pakistani Government in its war against “the freedom- 
loving people of East Bengal” 44 and the other on 16 December 
complaining against the intrusion of 7 Indian soldiers on a “re- 
connaissance” mission into the Chumbi valley six days ago — 
thus delaying the protest by 6 days until the fall of Dacca and 
the surrender of Pakistani forces m East Bengal was imminent. 
After New Delhi rejected the charges, nothing was heard from 
Peking. Though often referring to "secessionists” and cons- 
tantly repeating charges of Indian "interference,” Peking for a 
long time refrained from denouncing the Awarai League 
movement by narrte and accusing India of “aggression. It 
was deliberately vague about the extent or nature of the 
“support” China would give in case there was “aggression” on 
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Pakistan This vagueness was reflected m the continuous use 
by China of the words “as always before expressions of 
“support,’ in Bhutto s remarks of "more than satisfied’’ on 
his return from Peking, 4S m Chou En lai s belief about Bhutto’s 
talks having achieved “satisfactory results M ‘ l and m Yahya’s 
contradictory statements In his interview with the TfanjiiceA., 
he was quoted as saying that China would help Islamabad in 
every way “short of intervention but a little later Yahya was 
quoted by Radio Pakistan as having told CBS (Columbia 
Broadcasting System) that China would certainly "intervene” 
m the event of an Indian attack on Pakistan and help Pakistan 
in every possible way 47 

There were several factors which militated against Peking's 
physical involvement in the Indo-Pakistan war in 1971 The 
interna] conditions of China following the purge of top military 
leaders was such that Peking could hardly mount a large scale 
offensive against India Small scale incidents would not have 
served the purpose of preserving Pakistan’s unity or territorial 
integrity but entailed the risk of Soviet pressure or counter- 
measures in the wake of th* activation of the Indo-Soviet Treaty 
The snow filled mountain passes blocked the way of Chinese 
forces Then there was the problem of non-cooperation of the 
not so friendly or hostile population in East Bengal even when 
a few Chirese guerrillas, volunteers or armed contingents dared 
to come into the eastern wing of Pakistan Peking’s own rela- 
tions with India, particularly its concern about spoiling its image 
in the world on the eve of its entry in the United Nations was 
another factor Moreover, while New Delhi could count on 
Moscow s support in the war, because of the Indo-Soviet 
reaty, a stage had not reached m Sino-American relations that 
Peking could be sure of Washington’s support on its side against 
Indo-Soviet thrusts in Tibet and Smkiang, though, unlike 1965, 
there uasro danger of the USA joining hand* with the USSR 
m support of India and against China These considerations 
are to some extent well summarized by Donald Bremner in the 
Las Angeles Times in the following words 

China pledged to back the Pakistani Government, faces 
some hard choices as the fighting grows in East Pakistan 
Peking is extremely reluctant to become heavily involved 
in the conflict 
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The difficulties are many and the rewards few for China 
in siding with the Pakistani Government. Peking’s relations 
with India, just beginning to thaw after years of hostility 
over their border dispute, will go into deep freeze again 
This will be a setback for Chinese diplomacy at a time 
when Peking is trying to marshal worldwide support against 
the two super powers. Moreover, continued fighting and 
the threat of Chinese support for Pakistan will give the 
Soviet Union an opening to expand its influence in the sub- 
continent and its forces in the Indian Ocean under the cover 
of its treaty with India. The prospect of growing Soviet 
power on her southern flank probably worries China more 
than anything else in the Indo-Pakistan situation. 

Chinese involvement in the conflict, however indirect, 
will tarnish the image it is trying to create in the United 
Nations and elsewhere of a peace-loving nation concerned 
with the rights of the Third World countries, mistreated 
by the super powers. 48 

Apart from condemning India for its acts of interference, 
subversion, aggression and expansionism, an important aim 
of Peking’s diplomacy during the Indo-Pakistam crisis and con- 
flict in 1971 had been to portray the Soviet role as out and out 
in support of India and against the interests of Pakistan, to 
malign Moscow in the eyes of the Third World and to find 
justification for its theory and strategy of fighting against the 
domination by one or the two super Powers. Even when China 
sought to accuse both the USA and the USSR as “working 
in dose co-ordination with the Indian reactionaries,’’ Moscow 
remained the prime target of Chinese attack for the Soviet 
Government was said to have “acted more blatantly’’ than the 
US State Department. In describing the “relevant measures 
taken by President Yahya Khan in connection with the present 
situation in Pakistan,” t. e. the atrocities perpetrated by him 
against the innocent, unarmed people of East Pakistan, as the 
“internal affairs of Pakistan in which no country should or has 
the right to interfere," Peking did not obviously lose sight of 

President Podgorny’s letter to Yahya dated 2 April 1971 which 

“made no mention of the Indian reactionaries threat to 
Pakistan, but on the contrary impudently criticized the Pakistan 
Government." Recalling Soviet “military aggression and armed 
occupation of Czechoslovakia in 1968" and Moscow's attempt 
“to subvert the legal Government of an African country," 

/. e, Sudan in 1971, the People's Daily commentator vehemently 
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criticized the USSR for posing as “friends” and “hypocritically” 
expressing concetti for “the interests of the people of 
Pakistan ' 49 Peking branded Podgomy’s letter as open inter* 
ferencc in Pakistan s internal affairs as it asked Islamabad to 


seek a ‘ peaceful political settlement” of the “so called” East 
Pakistan issue according to “the subversive plan” of the Indian 
Government Since Yahya, m his reply, expressed his deter- 
mination ' not to allow any country to interfere in Pakistan’s 
internal affairs,” 50 that reply was published in full m the 
Chinese press 

The NCNA on 30 November reported “In the past week 
or more, the Indian Government supported and encouraged by 
social imperialism, has been carrying out repealed subversive 
activities and military provocations against East Pakistan ” Giv- 
ing the details of fighting quoting mainly the Pakistan Radio 
and Press, the Agency said that while the USSR was keeping up 
diplomatic pressure on Pakistan, Pravda “turning white into 
black” had blamed Pakistan for “creating tension in the lndia- 
Pakistan sub continent” and was trying to “intimidate Pakistan 
into accepting a ‘political solution' beneficial to India ' » 

In strongly denouncing India for “its flagrant aggression 
against Pakistan,” for supporting “secessionists in Pakistan,” 
for cooking up the “so-called ’ provisional government of 
Bangladesh, Tor sending the “so called” freedom fighters 
mio East Pakistan etc., the Peoples Lady commentator of 
6 Dcc f f ") wr not forget the crimes of “social imperi- 

alism ’To quote him 


™ e J"* an reactionaries are rampant to such an extent 
1 Cy aa ' c l ^ e su Pr*> r t of social imperialism in the 
r»iiiicai, economic and military fields Social imperialism 
\ ! rcat y * ,th India a few months ago which is in 
v S .If V eaty of miI,tar y alliance Since India launched 
ner armed agcression against Pakistan, social-imperialism 
n'V 1 * 1 tfic In dian aggressors more openly, tried 
to coerce Pakistan into submission to India and shipped 
large quantities or arms to India. This has emboldened the 
maian Government and increased its arrogance The 
purpose or social-imperialism's active meddling is to scire 
this opportunity to strengthen its control over India and to 
expand its sphere of influence in the Indo-Pakistan subcon- 
tinent 5 - 


Tbc successive use of veto by the Soviet Union in the UN 
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Security Council, the Russian proposal to invite the represen- 
tatives of Bangladesh to participate in the deliberations of the 
Security Council, the Soviet counsels to Islamabad about 
stopping "all acts of violence” and not relying on a military 
solution and the comments in the Soviet papers h\estia and 
Krasnaya Zvedza were all portrayed by Peking as pro-Indian 
and anti-Pakistan measures. 

Opposing the Soviet proposal in the Security Council to 
allow the representative of Bangladesh to present his case, 
the Chinese delegate, Huang Hua, observed on 6 December 
1971: 

Nosy after launching an undeclared war of aggression 
against Pakistan with the incitement and support of the 
Soviet Union, the Indian expansionists, with the collabora- 
tion of the Soviet Government, created a government of the 
so-called “Bangladesh” for the purpose of dismembering 
Pakistan and perpetually occupying Bast Pakistan. That 
is a neo-quisling government, a neo-“Manchukuo'’ govern- 
ment. The Indian Government had already openly declared 
its recognition of that government. Probably, the Soviet 
Government will also declare its recognition of that govern- 
ment tomorrow or day after tomorrow. Whether recognition 
or not, what people have now seen is that not only has the 
Soviet Government failed to condemn this neo-quisling 
government, neo-“Manchukuo” government, but the Soviet 
representative has shown most solicitous concern and wanted 
to invite the representatives of that government to the 
Security Council as angels and pay homage to the represen- 
tatives of the so-called “Bangladesh” as “heroes" of a 
national liberation movement and even wanted the others 
also to take ofT their hats and salute them.* 3 
He threatened to Use his veto power to defeat the Soviet 
proposal about inviting a representative of Bangladesh to 
participate in the meetings of the Security Council in the 
following words: 

The Chinese delegation is of the view that the question of 
the invitation of the so-called representative of Bangladesh 
is a substantive and not a procedural question. The 
representatives of the Soviet Union and India are singing a 
duet openly trumpeting for the dismemberment of Pakistan 
in a sinister attempt to impose upon the United Nations the 
so-called Bangladesh which they have created. This act oT 
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subverting and dismembering a sovereign country runs 
completed counter to the United Nations Charter and is 
definitely rot permissible 5i 

Peking voted against the Soviet draft resolution catling for 
"a political settlement in East Pakistan because it vvas const* 
dered as constituting ‘ direct interference in the internal affairs 
of a Member state * Explaining his vote on that resolution the 
Chinese representative observed 

The present armed acgression by the Indian Government 
against Pakistan is being carried out with the connivance, 
support and shielding of the Soviet Union Countless facts 
have proved this Over a long period the Soviet Government 
has energetically supported India s expansion and has 
provided the Indian expansionists with large quantities of 
arms and other war material It has encouraged India in its 
scheming activities to subvert and dismember Pakistan, ard 
has at the same time open!} exerted all kinds of pressure on 
the Pakistan Government 5S 

Peking went to the extent of characterizing the Soviet draft 
as “the sinister draft resolution " J# It described as “sheer 
nonsense*’ the assertion in the Toss statem-nt of 5 December 
1971 that the Pakistan Government's actions in East Pakistan 
were “the mam cause of the tension” between India and 
Pakistan For China, the main cause of tension was “none 
other than the support and encouragement given by »Le Soviet 
revisionist social imperialism to the Indian reactr r.aries in 
their aggression and expansion against Pakistan ” 57 

Whether it was the conclusion of the Indo-Sovict Treaty in 
August 1971 or the rendering of Soviet military aid to India or 
even the supply of spare parts, the use of the veto in the Security 
Council or the exchange of visits between Indian and Soviet 
leaders, e g Deputy Foreign Minister N Firyubm’s visit to 
New Delhi on 22 September 1971 for * bilateral consultations” 
under Article 9 of the Indo-Sovict Treaty, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi s visit to the Soviet Union from 27 to 29 September 
1971 or Soviet Air Force Chief Pavel Kutalhovs visit to India 
on 30 October — they were all seen in Peking as inciting and 
encouraging “Indian reactionaries** to launch agggrc c sion 
against Pakistan Thus, Moscow was continuously denounced 
for “abetting, encouraging and supporting India in its ageres* 
sion against Pakistan, **** for being “the supporter, encourager 
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and protector of the Indian aggression against Pakistan ." 59 

The Soviet role m defending the "Indian aggressive acts 
subverting the Pakistan Government and disrupting the national 
unity of Pakistan” was seen as part of the “social imperialists” 
policy of “carrying out aggression, control, subversion and 
expansion ever ywhere.” The Chinese representative went on to 


assert: 

To put it bluntly, in supporting India in its provoking of 
an armed conflict with Pakistan, the purpose of the Soviet 
Government is to take advantage of India’s inevitable 
dependence on the Soviet Union in the war and to control 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent and the Indian Ocean and 
expand its spheres of influence so as to compete with 
another super-Power for world hegemony. 50 
Commenting on the Tass statement of 5 December 1971, 
which declared “with ulterior motives,” as the people's Daily 
commentator put it, 61 that the Soviet Union could not remain 
indifferent to the developments “considering also the circumst- 
ance that they are taking place in direct proximity of the 
USSR’s borders and, therefore, involve the interests of its 
security,” the Chinese delegate in the Security Council 


remarked. 

The “secure boundaries” of the Soviet Union have all or a 
sudden been extended to the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent 
and the Indian Ocean. The aim of the Soviet 
gain control over the sub-continent, encircle China ana 
strengthen its position in contending with the other sup 
power for world hegemony. What the Soviet leaders of today 
are frantically seeking is the establishment of a gr P 
which the old tsars craved after but were ““We to reaUK. 
a great empire controlling the whole Eurasian continent. 

In a subsequent statement, the Chinese representative 
warned the medium-sized Powers— Britain and Fr ^ ncc ° 
their assuming a “seemingly impartial” attitude m t e , 0 , 

Pakistan conflict by failing to distinguish between right a 
wrong on the major question concerning the ovie ove 

ment'i “support for Indian aggression and dismemberment of 

Pakistan ” thereby inflating “the aggressors arrogance t 
Soviet Union and India” (here the USSR is also accused of 

aggression and comes before India). He also ex . or e 
Asian people and the people of the whole wor ^ 
more clearly the true features of social imperialism 
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to “further raise their political consciousness" for working for 
“the doom of the new tsars who stop at nothing in doing evils ’ 
An attempt was, thus, made to forge a united front against one 
or the two super Powers and justify Peking’s current strategy 
in the matter To quote him 

In defiance of world opinion and in disregard of all the 
consequences, the Soviet leading clique is abetting, encour- 
aging and supporting India m its aggression against 
Pakistan Its purpose is to make use of the wild ambitions 
of the Indian expansionists to control the Indo Pakistan 
sub-continent and the Indian Ocean and to gam superiority 
on the sub-continent as a flanking movement to affect the 
situation in the Middle East, to strengthen its position in its 
confrontation with another super Power in the Middle East 
and other parts of the world and to wage an even fiercer 
struggle for world hegemony with another super-Power 63 
An important outcome of Peking’s exposures of Moscow s 
“misdeeds,” its outbursts against the Soviet Union and its active 
support to Islamabad had been that Yahya was prevented from 
heeding the counsels of restraint or moderation Had Yahya 
accepted the advice of Podgorny or the Soviet draft resolution, 
things might have not gone to the extent of his waging war 
against India that resulted m the dismemberment of Pakistan 
China was obviously interested in advancing its influence in 
Pakistan at the cost of the USSR with a view to make Islama- 
bad a subservient tool of its foreign policy, which was directed 
at that tune to push its national interests— its influence and 
hegemomstic aspirations — under the cover of a struggl* against 
one or the two super Powers and identifying China with the 
Third World— Afro-Asia-Latin America 

The respective roles of China and the Soviet Union were 
not without comment from the leaders of Bangladesh Thus, 
Prime Minister Tajuddin Ahmed, in his statements on 11 and 
17 April 1971, spoke highly of the USSR for taking notice of 
the genocide, for urging Pakistan to desist from its acts of 
repression and for the support Moscow bad given in the free- 
dom struggle, for which he expressed gratitude He, at the same 
time, slated that he would welcome similar support from China, 
as also from the USA, France, the UK and others and expected 
them to exercise their influence on Yahya. 61 Maulana Bhashani, 
in bis separate appeals to the Chinese and Soviet leaders on 
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21 April 1971, drew attention of Peking to the atrocities 
committed by Yahya’s military government ‘by the help of 
modem war weapons” supplied by China resulting in 'he merci- 
less and brutal slaying of “the innocent, unarmed, he'p ess pea- 
sants, labourers, students, intelligentsia, women and children of 
Bangladesh.” He earnestly requested the Mao regime to eveml 
its “support, recognition and all possible help to the Govern- 
ment of Independent People's Republic of Bang'adesh ” In his 
appeal to the Soviet leaders, Bhasham demanded "more positive 
action” to stop “the barbarous massacre" —which was being 
perpetrated by the West Pakistani army with modem weapons 
of war supplied by the USA and China. He requested them 
“to stop this bloody massacre and not supply any aid to the 
military dictatorship of Pakistan” and give “immediate recogni- 
tion and all possible help” to the Government of Bangladesh.® 5 


M 


7 China and Bangladesh 


In order to subserve the needs of power-politics m the Indian 
sub-continent and to give support to Pakistan, Peking had been 
quite apathetic to the interests of Bangladesh. China ignored 
the liberation struggle of its people and had been callous to 
their tragic sufferings The Chinese leaders remained unmoved 
by the brutal repression and genocide committed on the people 
of East Bengal by the Pakistani ruling military junta and failed 
to recognize the refugee problem for a long time even "hen 
it reached the massive proportion of ten million people 
Commenting on that problem in the Third Committee of the 
UN General Assembly, the Chinese delegate stated that “the 
so-called refugee problem,” was the result of Indian interference 
in the internal affairs of Pakistan He likened it to the problem 
of the Tibetan refugees, thereby accusing India for making use 
of the refugees for her ulterior motives and expansionist designs 
Peking took no notice of the guerrilla movement m East Bengal 
and gave no credit to the freedom fighters in their struggle for 
the liberation of Bangladesh. On the contrary, the Mao regime 
de'cnbcd the provisional government established by the A" ami 
League leaders as a * puppet regime” and did not hesitate to 
liken it to “Mancbukuo ” 

In the beginning, Peking advised the Yahya regime, though 
unobtrusively, to find a settlement of its internal problems in 
order to prevent a split, as was done in Chou's message of 12 
April 1971, and refrained for a while from criticizing Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman and other leaders of the Avvami League by 
name But after the outbreak of the war, China seemed to give 
up all pretence of keeping its options open towards Bangladesh 
and went all out in condemning the government of Bangladesh 
as one in the strvice of Indian * expansionists” and Soviet 
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“social-imperialists.” Peking remained unconcerned about the 
fate of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman who was tried by a Pakistani 
military tribunal with the possible intention of executing the 
Father of the Bangladesh Nation. 

Neither Maulana Bhashani's letters to Chairman Mao and 
Premier Chou En-lai urging them to recognize Bangladesh nor 
Sheikh Mujib’s appeals in that matter had any effect on the 
Chinese leaders. In fact, the closure of the Chinese Consulate 
in Dacca and the recall of Chinese personnel working there, 
numbering 39 (including 4 diplomats) from Bangladesh signified 
that Peking did not intend to have any dealings with the 
Bangladesh Government for the time being. Commenting on 
the departure of the Chinese consulate staff via Rangoon en 
route to Peking on 24 January 1971, the Bangladesh Foreign 
Minister Abdus Satnad observed that he had requested Premier 
Chou En-lai and Chi Peng-fei to allow Bengali nationals in 
Peking to be repatriated to Dacca through Rangoon. He added 
that his country wished to have good neighbourly relations 
with China as with all other countries. He also expressed the 
hope that Peking would reciprocate the “sincere feelings of 
the people and the Government of Bangladesh M1 

While Peking remained indifferent to the massacre, the loot, 
arson and rape of the people of Hast Bengal, it deemed it 
necessary to criticize “the Indian aggressor forces and the East 
Pakistan rebels under their command” for the “sanguinary 
crimes” of “barbarously massacring and cruelly persecuting 
innocent Pakistan people in all parts of East Pakistan. - The 
Chinese Red Cross Society, in a communication addressed to 
the International Committee of the Red Cross on 27 December 
1971, expressed the utmost indignation and strong opposition 
to the “monstrous atrocities” perpetrated by the “Indian occu- 
pation forces and the local armed forces under their command ^ 
against the “innocent inhabitants in the eastern part of Pakistan 
and demanded an “impartial investigation in the matter. 
The Permanent Representative of China to the UN, Huang 
Hua, also addressed a letter on 24 December 1971 to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council in which he drew attention to the 
“barbarous persecution and massacre" of the Pakistani peop e 
being carried out by “the Indian aggressor troops and the East 
Pakistan rebels under their command in many parts o ns 
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Pakistan ” In his subsequent letter of 28 December 1971, the 
“barbarous slaughter and persecution” was said to have been 
further aggrasated and “reached appalling proportions” 4 
In the jo*nt communique issued on President Bhutto’s visit 
on 2 February 1972, Chou En-lai, along with Bhutto, expressed 
“grave concern o\er the fate of Pakistani prisoners of war and 
civilians in East Pakistan” and called upon India to fulfill her 
obligations under the Geneva Convention and repatriate those 
persons wirhout further delay They further expressed their 
earnest hope that "the atrocities being perpetrated against 
innocent civilians in East Pakistan would cease immediately” 
Needless to say the Chinese leaders kept silent about the fate 
and ill-treatment of lakhs of Bangladesh citizens in Pakistan 
Sheikh Mujib strongly criticized the role of China during the 
freedom struggle m Bangladesh He wondered how China, a 
socialist country, which claimed to support all liberation 
struggles, did not recognize Bangladesh, which was wedded to 
the establishment of socialism but established friendship with 
Pakistan, “where there is no trace of socialism,” as he put it 
Sheikh Mujib also found fault with China for supplying General 
Tikka Khan and General Yahya Khan sophisticated weapons 
with which the Pakistani hordes killed the innocent and un* 
armed people of Bangladesh struggling for their emancipation. 
He considered it a matter of deep regret that 60 per cent of the 
arms captured from the Pakistani troops bore “Chinese marks’* 
while the remaining AO per cent had “American marks”* 
Addressing the National Conference or the pro-Moscow Awami 
Party in Dacca on 19 May 1972, Prime Minister Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman identified China as one of the countries pumping 
money into Bangladesh to encourage disruption and impede its 
economic recovery These countries, he said, were arming 
Pakistan and did all they could to undermine the liberation war 
in Bangladesh 8 Peking’s hold over the miscellaneous guerrillas 
actisc among disaffected minorities in north-east India and 
northern Burma and the capture of Chinese-trained guerrillas 
in Bangladesh suggested that China might have tried to prevent 
the Awami League from consolidating its position there 

When the application of Bangladesh for admission to the 
United Nations came before the Security Council, the Chinese 
represen tati'e Huang Hua not only voted against the considcra* 
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lion of that application but also vetoed Dacca's entry in the 
UN. He claimed to take his stand on what he called "m 
defence of the resolutions” of the UN, “the principles of the 
Charier” and “in defence of the interests of the people of the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent.” His mam purpose, he said, was 
“to facilitate reasonable settlement” of the issues between India 
and Pakistan and between Pakistan and Bangladesh. What he, 
in fact, sought was to impress upon Dacca the need to hold 
negotiations with Pakistan, to desist from proceeding with the 
trial of Pakistani prisoners of war and lo arrive at an amicable 
settlement with Islamabad, particularly over the question of 
the release and repatriation of Pakistani prisoners of war. He 
termed the threatened trial of Pakistani prisoners of war as “a 
gross violation of the relevant resolutions” of the UN. He 
refused to separate the question of the admission of Bangladesh 
into the UN from the question of the detention of those 
prisoners. He pointed out that only when the relevant UN 
resolutions had been “truly implemented” and “only after a 
reasonable settlement of the issues” between India and Pakistan 
and between Pakistan and Bangladesh had been achieved could 
Dacca hope to join the United Nations. 7 

China's veto in the Security Council on the question of the 
admission of Bangladesh to the UN naturally evoked strong 
indignation and resentment in Bangladesh. Foreign Minister 
Abdus Samad stated on 27 August 1972 that China was playing 
the role of a big Power in blocking the entry of Bangladesh into 
the UN. A massive anti-China rally, sponsored by the ruling 
Awarai League, was organized m Dacca on 10 September 1972 
in protest against the use of the Chinese veto. The people 
gathered at the rally shouted anti-China slogans — “Down 
with Chinese Imperialism” etc.— and pledged to resist the "Stno 
American collusion” against the hard-won Bangladesh inde- 
pendence. The Acting President Syed Nazrul Islam, addressing 
the rally, warned the people against international conspiracies 
spear-headed by China to undo the freedom of Bangladesh. 8 
Not only the pro-Soviet National Awami Party leader Muzaffar 
Ahmed denounced the Chinese seto but also Maulana Bhashani, 
known for his pro-Peking leanings, protested vehemently “in 
the bitterest language” against the use of the veto by Peking. 

Chinese indifference, nay hostility, to the cause of the 
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freedom struggle of Bangladesh had been considered as a 
betrayal of the people of Bangladesh Thus, Soviet commen- 
tator V Kudryavtsev, writing in Iziestia on 2 January 1972, 
castigated the Peking leaders for betraying the Bangladesh 
liberation movement for the sake of their “alliance with the 
Pakistani militarists and their American patrons ” He disagreed 
with the Chinese view that everything that took place in East 
Bengal was Pakistan’s “domestic affair ’ Cementing of friend- 
ship between India and Bangladesh by a treaty, Moscow’s 
recognition of Bangladesh followed by Mujib’s visit to the 
USSR and the extention of Soviet economic assistance to Dacca 
could hardly be pleasing to or to the liking of Peking The 
strengthening of the Soviet position and influence on China’s 
southern flank could not be viewed with equanimity by the 
Mao regime so long as Peking’s stance towards Russia 
continued to be one of hostility and confrontation and relations 
with India remained strained But that did not mean that 
friendly relations between India, the USSR and Bangladesh 
should be the cause of unmitigated hostility towards Bangla- 
desh for all times to come, as one Pakistan: writer seemed to 
make out, assuming the Dacca regime to be a “Soviet protege ” 
To quote her 

The reason for China’s opposition to “Bangladesh” was its 
apprehension that its creation as an independent State near 
ns border under Soviet influence, would weaken its security 
on its western and southern frontiers That “Bangladesh” 
is increasingly becoming a zone of Soviet influence is 
apparent from the presence of pro Soviet elements in its 
government, under the pressure of Moscow and its recent 
agreements— economic and other— with Dacca In the 
wake of massive Russian military strength along its northern 
border, China, logically, cannot be pleased With the exis- 
tence of a Soviet protege to its south Moreover, the 
growing naval presence of the USSR in the Indian Ocean, 
which is directed mainly against China, has also been a 
cause of concern to China 9 

Surely, China would not like to c!o«e its options luaw: 
India or Bangladesh for all times to come Continued oppo- 
sition on the part of Peking would mean the very perpetuation 
of a situation that it would like to avoid and seek to avert 
If China did not want to further consolidate if e Indo-Soviet- 
Bangladesh friendship, in a more enduring anti-China posture 
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and if Peking desired to activate its diplomacy to severe the 
strong bonds of amity existing between them, it must not fore- 
close the possibility of adjustment with India as well as 
Bangladesh. It was precisely for these reasons that Peking ref- 
rained since January 1972 from attacking the Bangladesh leader 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and his government, desisted from 
endorsing Bhutto's “two parts of Pakistan” thinking in the joint 
communique issued on his visit to Peking and in May 1972 
allowed Pakistan’s Ambassador in Peking K.M- Kaiser, who 
defected to Bangladesh, to return to Bangladesh (before he was 
permitted to leave Peking he was invited to a friendly dinner by 
Chou En-lai). Moreover, a Bengali instructor at the Foreign 
Language Institute in Peking was allowed to enter China on a 
Bangladesh passport— an indication that Peking was reconciled 
to the emergence of Bangladesh. In these circumstances, it was 
not surprising that the softening posture of Peking gave me to 
rumours about Peking’s early recognition of Dacca That 
these hopes could not materialize was due to the absence of 
Pakistan-Bangladesh reconciliation and in deference to 
Bhutto’s wishes about obtaining a satisfactory solution of the 
problems with Bangladesh. The Chinese deemed it necessary 
to avoid making any conciliatory gesture towards Bangladesh 
for the time being 

Thus, the Chinese delegate Chiao Kuan-hua, speaking in the 
general debate of the UN General Assembly on 3 October 1972, 
observed that China was compelled to use the veto on the 
question of the admission of Bangladesh because what he called 
“the reasonable demand of many countries" to postpone that 
question was disregarded. But he took special care to point 
out that the exercise of the Chinese veto did not mean that 
Peking was “fundamentally opposed” to the admission of 
Bangladesh into the United Nations. China, on the contrary, 
he remarked, “cherishes friendly sentiment for the people of 
East Bengal and has no prejudice against Mr. Mujibur 
Rahman.’’ The Chinese stand for postponing the consideration 
of that question, he added, was motivated by its desire “to 
promote a reconciliation among the parties concerned and the 
implementation of the United Nations resolutions which are 
the very Immediate concern/’" from this statement, in which 
the words East Bengal came to replace “East Pakistan" (though 
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Bangladesh continued to be mentioned within quotes it ceased 
to be called East Pakistan) and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was 
mentioned without any derogatory epithet or qualification, it 
was quite clear that Peking was not shutting its eyes to the new 
situation in the Indian sub-continent or to the existence of 
Bangladesh though for obvious reasons China did not want to 
admit that fact openly It was also apparent that Peking’s 
recognition of Bangladesh or its admission into the UN was 
not ruled out For the time being, however, China considered 
it necessary to render diplomatic support to Pakistan with a 
view to help Bhutto m sorting out his problems with Sheikh 
Mujib as well as with India, particularly of more than 90,000 
Pakistani prisoners of war, in his own way and on terms 
favourable to Islamabad 

When the question of the admission of Bangladesh into the 
UN came to be debated in the General Assembly, it was quite 
obvious that the resolution sponsored by Yugoslavia and 22 
other countries (A/L 683 and Add I) expressing the desire 
that Bangladesh should be admitted to the UN at an early 
date would be adopted by an overwhelming majority. There- 
fore, China and other friends of Pakistan, particularly its 
CENTO partners— Iran and Turkey— and a number of Arab 
countries, exerted themselves to somehow link the question of 
the admission of Bangladesh with the implementation of the 
UN resolutions in the matter and the return of the Pakistani 
prisoners of war. As a result, a 16-Powcr draft resolution 
(A/L. 685) expressing the desire that the parties concerned 
make all possible efforts, in a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
respect, to reach a fair settlement of the issues that were still 
pending, and calling for the return of the prisoners of war in 
accordance with the Geneva Conventions of 1949 and the 
relevant provisions of the Security Council resolution 307 (1971) 
was put forward After extensive consultations, it was decid- 
ed that the two draft resolutions be adopted together without 
debate and without a vote That procedure, the President of 
the General Assembly observed, gave expression to the consen- 
sus of the Assembly which was in favour of the admission of 
Bangladesh and the Assembly was also in favour of the imple- 
mentation of the Security Council resolution Jt was also the 
general opinion, he stated, that the admission of Bangladesh 
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to the UN should be viewed along with the over-all solution of 
the existing political, legal and humanitarian problems. It was, 
therefore, essential to view the simultaneous adoption of the 
two draft resolutions as constituting an interdependence bet- 
ween those two viewpoints. A peaceful solution on the sub- 
continent should be promoted, la this context the Simla 
Agreement was to be welcomed, he added. 11 

Speaking after the adoption of the two resolutions, the 
Chinese representative Huang Hua referred to what he called 
“the reasonable proposal” repeatedly put forward by 
Bhutto for holding meetings “unconditionally" and rejected "all 
along unwarrantedly,” as he put it, by the Bangladesh 
authorities, who even insisted on bringing the Pakistani 
prisoners of war to trial. At the same time, he accused 
Kremlin of doing its utmost to encourage the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Bangladesh authorities to refuse to implement the 
relevant UN resolutions and of trying by “every possible 
means" to obstruct “a genuine reconciliation” between 
Pakistan and Bangladesh in order to aggravate the tension on 
the South Asian sub-continent and continue to create confusion 
so as to seek gams therefrom and further the expansion of its 
sphere of influence in the South Asian sub-continent and the 
Indian Ocean. Huang Hua went to the extent of saying that 
Moscow was “by no means concerned" whether or not 
Bangladesh could be admitted to the UN but was trying to use 
the question “as a means of political blackmail," using the 
UN as a tool for practising power politics and hegemony. The 
Chinese attitude, on the other hand, was described by him 3S 
one of “promotion of a reasonable settlement of the issues 
between the parties concerned through consultations on an equal 
footmg.” Huacg Hua again repealed. “We are not funda- 
mentally opposed to the admission of ‘Bangladesh’ to the 
United Nations" and observed on 29 November 1972: 

China has always cherished profound friendly sentiments for 
the people of East Bengal. We hope that the "Bangladesh” 
authorities will make their own decisions independently and 
meet with the Pakistan leaders at an early date so as to 
teach a reasonable settlement of the issues between 
Pakistan and “Bangladesh”, thus demonstrating that it is a 
truly independent State. However, China cannot agree to 
the admission of “Bangladesh” under the present circum- 
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stances, that is before the important United Nations reso- 
lutions are implemented by the parties concerned and a 
reasonable settlement of the issues between India and 
Pakistan and between Pakistan and * Bangladesh” is 
reached 

It could be said that the Chinese decision not to recognize 
Bangladesh and oppose its admission into the United Nations 
was not irrevocable though it was also evident that Peking 
assigned greater priority to Pakistan than to Bangladesh and 
that China would not be inclined to normalize its relations 
with Bangladesh until Dacca came to terms with Islamabad by 
settling pending issues, especially the release of POWs It was 
Peking’s policy to maintain friendly relations with Pakistan 
and not to do an j thing that would go against the interests of 
Islamabad— in other words, to facilitate Bhutto’s task to arrive 
at a settlement with India and Bangladesh m a way and on 
conditions considered suitable or found satisfactory by 
Pakistan In this process China would not mind ignoring the 
reality of Bangladesh and adopting a posture inimical to Dacca 
in the immediate future 

Peking, however, knows that the phase of non-recognition 
and non admission to the UN was a temporary phenomenon 
and for that matter did not want to abandon its well tried ally 
with all the known advantages accruing to Peking as a result 
of keeping Islamabad s confidence m China Any precipitate 
response to Dacca’s overtures might have jeopardized years of 
goodwill built in Pakistan by political support, economic aid 
and military assistance Any moves about cultivating Dacca or 
exploiting Indo-Bangladesh differences or strains, if and when 
they developed, could wait for a while till Pakistan had sorted 
out matters with Dacca in its own way 

A Peking Radio commentary monitored in Dacca on 15 July 
1973, which described the Pakistan National Assembly resolu- 
tion authorizing Bhutto to accord recognition to Bangladesh as 
a right step towards the normalization of relations in the sub- 
continent, was given widespread coverage in the Bangladesh 
press Considerable satisfaction was expressed that for the 
first time Peking had mentioned Bangladesh without quotes, 
thereby accepting the reality of the new nation It was taken 
as a hopeful sign signifying the softening of the Chinese atti- 
tude towards the new republic. 13 But two days later. Radio 
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Peking, while commending Pakistan’s efforts to normalize the 
situation in the South Asian sub-continent, accused India of 
violating the Security Council resolution by detaining over 
90,000 Pak POWs and civilian internees as hostages to press 
Pakistan to recognize Bangladesh and “accept other unreason- 
able demands of the Indian Government.” Commenting on 
the joint Indo-Bangladesh declaration of 17 April J 973- 
offering a solution of the humanitarian problem— Peking Radio 
stated that it was “only natural to repatriate Pows after the 
war whereas it is obviously unreasonable to put forth various 
prerequisites.” Peking had been critical of the joint Indo- 
Bangladesh offer of April 1973. Therefore, when Pakistan 
decided to sign on 28 August 1973 an Agreement with India, 14 
based on that offer, the leader of the Pakistan delegation to the 
talks in New Delhi deemed it necessary to fly to Peking imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the Delhi Agreement to brief the 
Chinese leaders about it. Since Pakistan was a party to the 
Agreement, which facilitated the repatriation of Pakistani 
POWs demanded by Peking, the Chinese Foreign Minister Chi 
Peng-fei described that Agreement as creating “favourable 
conditions” for a detente in the South Asian region and the 
normalization of relations among the parties concerned. He, 
however, gave credit for the success of Indo-Pak talks to 
Pakistan, who, Chi said, “upheld principles in the talks, en- 
abling the talks to yield positive results.” He, at the same 
time, warned against certain people “who do not wish to see a 
detente in the South Asian region." Those people, he observed, 
while speaking at a banquet given in honour of the visiting 
Pakistani Minister Aziz Ahmed, “in order to attain their ex- 
pansionist ambitions...are continually resorting to interference 
and subversion in the countries of this region sowing discord 
among them and trying to create new incidents to fish in 
troubled waters." Chi also reiterated firm support of China for 
the Pakistan Government in combatting “foreign interference 
and defending State sovereignly.” Aziz Ahmed, speaking in 
reply, congratulated China on the successful conclusion of the 
Tenth Communist Party Congress, thanked Peking for its con- 
sistent support to Islamabad and pointed out that there were 
“certain forces” who did not like the closeness of Smo- 
Pakistani friendship. He added that if those forces thought 
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that (hey could, in any way, aflect that friendship, they were 
“very sadly mistaken ” He also expressed the hope that the 
friendship between the peoples of the two countries would grow 
stronger every day 1S As Bhutto continued to hold back the 
recognition of Bangladesh in order to be able to bargain with 
Dacca in regard to the trial of the 195 POWs and possibly other 
matters, China also did not consider it prudent to let down Us 
friend It assured Pakistan that Peking would not hesitate to 
use the veto again, jf necessary, to block the admission of 
Bangladesh to the United Nations 

Accordingly, Bhutto, in his address to the UN General 
Assembly on 20 September 1973, not only launched a bitter 
attack on India by raking up the origin of the unfortunate 
armed conflict o f 1971 accusing India of using POWs as politi- 
cal pawns and even re-agitating about “the unresolved dispute 
over the State of Jammu and Kashmir,” the right of the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir to “self determination” and the im- 
plementation of UN resolutions in that regard, but also could 
confidently speak of blocking the admission of Bangladesh in 
the UN So long as the 195 prisoners, whom Dacca proposes 
to try on charges of genocide and other crimes against humanity 
were not released and repatriated, observed Bhutto, “the re* 
quircments of the relevant resolutions of the Security Council 
and the General As<emb!y will not have been met.” As long as 
tho'e resolutions remained ummplementcd, he added, the ques- 
tion of Pakistan recognizing Bangladesh and the latter’s admis- 
sion to the UN would “remain outstanding ” He thus linked 
the issue of the 195 POWs with Dacca’s entry to the UN and 
asserted that without an agreement for their repatriation the 
“full normalization of relations between the countries of the 
sub-continent is not possible ”*• Not long after, the Chinese 
delegate Chiao Kuan hua, in his statement before the UN 
General Assembly on 2 October 1973, stated that Peking 
reserved its right to exercise its veto to bar the admission of 
Bangladesh to the UN The Delhi Agreement of August 1973 
on the repatriation of the prisoners of war and civilians, he 
said, had come “much too late ” Nevertheless, it had to be 
welcomed But the agreement reached was on paper and there 
“will have to be a process before it can be turned info reality/* 
Complications might yet arise, he added The Chinese Govern- 
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ment, therefore, "holds that the question of admitting Bangla- 
desh into the United Nations can be considered once the 
relevant resolutions of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council are implemented without qualification ” But that 
could be done “only after the thorough implementation of the 
United Nations resolutions, and definitely not before,” he 
asserted. 17 The words “without qualification” actually meant 
that the implementation of those resolutions had to be to the 
satisfaction of Pakistan. 

The Chinese attitude on the admission of Bangladesh into 
the UN was strongly criticized in Bangladesh. The Bangladesh 
Peace Council, three political parties— the ruling Awami 
League, National Awami Party (M) and Bangladesh Communist 
Party— and mass organizations condemned the Chinese stand 
on Dacca’s entry in the world body. Addressing a public 
meeting in Dacca on 7 October 1973, speakers representing 
those organizations regretted that Peking had yet to reconcile 
itself to the reality in the sub-continent and that the Chinese 
leaders were trying to betray the cause of Bangladesh’s war of 
liberation. 18 

The implementation of the Delhi Agreement was not expect- 
ed to be quite smooth It experienced certain difficulties be- 
cause of the Pakistani reluctance to accept all the four cate- 
gories of non-Bengalis in the list prepared by Dacca as stipu- 
lated by Islamabad for repatriation in the first phase under 
that Agreement. These categories are: (a) Those belonging 
to divided families, (6) Original residents of Pakistan, (c) Those 
who had been Central government employees, and (</) Hardship 
cases. Pakistan, it appears, seeks to limit the number of 
repatriates to the minimum possible by trying to reduce the 
categories to only one, viz., hardship cases. 1 ® 

The hopes entertained in New Delhi about the softening 
of Peking’s posture towards India or Bangladesh after the 
August 1973 Delhi Agreement were belied. The threat to use 
the veto once again to prevent the admission of Bangladesh 
into the UN showed that China was, even now, more interested 
in cultivating Pakistan than in improving its relations with other 
countries in the sub-continent. “It is in this light,” observes 
Dilip Mukerjee, “that New Delhi has to assess whether 
China’s attitude derives from its own geopolitical calculations 
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about this country or from its antipathy to the Soviet Union 
which rubs off on India because of its treaty relationship with 
Moscow . 50 The S3me holds true of Bangladesh, which had 
strong cultural and economic links and treaty relationships 
with India as also friendly political dealings with the Soviet 
Union 



8 Conclusion 


During its chequered history of over 26 years, Pakistan had 
passed through several phases. Beginning with a neutral 
stance in the early period, it started tilting towards the USA 
at about the same time when Mao announced his “lean to one 
side” policy favour of the Soviet Union. Throughout the 
1950s Pakistan was under strong US influence, if not actually 
a client state or under Washington’s tutelage. During the 
same period, there appeared monolithic solidarity between 
the USSR and China. Starting with Kennedy’s coming into 
power in the White House, a certain amount of disillusionment 
set in Ayub’s mind which became more pronounced after 
Washington rushed military assistance to India in the wake of 
the Sino-Indian war. The factor of hostility towards India, 
which accounted for Pakistan’s alienation with the USA, was 
also responsible for drawing Islamabad closer to Peking with 
the result that China came to be rated as the No. 1 friend of 
Pakistan. Thus, during the period from the Sino-Indian conflict 
of 1962 to the Todo-Pakistan War of 1965, China’s prestige was 
at its height and its influence uppermost, if not predominant, 
in Pakistan. 

After Tashkent in 1966, Kremlin entered into the field in a 
big way by giving political support, economic aid and even 
military assistance to the Ayub regime m order to wean 
Pakistan away from China. During 1966-70 there was an 
acute competition among the three Powers— the USA, the 
USSR and China. - to preserve or increase their influence in 
Pakistan. It was in this situation that Ayub came forward with 
the “Friends, Not Masters” dictum and announced the policy 
of equi-distance, te. a shift from exclusive alliance with one 
Power to bilateral equations or relations with all the three 
Powers concerned. Bhutto, then in opposition, however, treated 
China in a special category and propounded his theory of 
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“normal but qualified ’ relations with the two super Powers 
and “normal and unqualified" relations with Peking, meaning 
that the convergence of fundamental interests of Pakistan with 
China was greater than that with the other Powers 

During the Bangladesh Crisis and the Indo Pakistan War 
of 1971, Soviet-Pakistan relations came under heavy strain 1 and 
the two almost fell apart while China and the USA stood by 
the side of Islamabad It is rather too early to say how 
truncated Pakistan s relations with China and other Powers will 
shape up tn the future For the time being, it appears that 
both China and the USA, in that order, would have an edge 
over the Soviet Union in their dealings with Pakistan 

Islamabad s relations were closest with Peking during the 
Foreign Ministership of ZA Bhutto (1963 66), who assumed 
the reins of government of defeated and truncated Pakistan on 
20 December 1971 as President and Chief Martial Law 
Administrator It is significant to remember that Bhutto des- 
cribed Podgorny's letter to Yahya as “blatant interference” in 
the affairs of Pakistan but he eulogized Peking for its “just and 
correct" stand in the matter When asked as to whether 
Chinese support in the Indo-Pakistam conflict of 1971 fell 
somewhat short of Pakistani expectations, President Bhutto 
replied on 18 February 1972 by saying that China did what it 
could “within the limitations" while “some people think 
China could have done more " He, however, thought that 
a number of factors had to be taken into account in assessing 
the Chinese role in that conflict, including a series of succes- 
sive blunders committed by the Yahya regime Bhutto added 
“Let us not look in the past events we have to look to 
the future But whatever has been China’s partictpation we 
have not lost confidence in China’s friendship or in China’s 
word ” 3 

The Karachi unit of the Pakistan People’s Party, in a 
unanimous resolution adopted on 15 December 1971, urged 
Yahya to “immediately sign a defence pact with China" and 
asked him to send a delegation to Peking for that purpose 
under the leadership of Bhutto, Party Chairman and at that 
time Deputy Premier designate Commenting on it, Bhutto 
observed in New York on the same day that he did not rule out 
an early visit to Peking on his return to Pakistan He added 
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“China and Pakistan must continue to exercise their influence 
for peace and security in Asia and the sub-continent. Anything 
done to further consolidate the relationship between China and 
Pakistan is welcome to me.” As for the defence pact with 
China, urged by his Party, Bhutto did raise the matter in 
Peking during his visit in January-Febru3ry 1972 but the 
Chinese leaders did not agree to enter into a written commit- 
ment on the subject Bhutto was told that in view of (he 
failure of their defence pact with the USSR, (hey were not in 
favour of a formal alliance— what really mattered was common 
interest, not pacts. 3 

After Dhutto assumed power in Islamabad, he broke con- 
ventions in calling on the ambassadors of China, the USA and 
the Soviet Union, m that order, which signified his preference 
for Peking over others. Obviously be remembered the strong 
Chinese support both in and out of the United Nations, 
though it might have fallen far short of his expectations— as 
Peking did not physically intervene to safeguard the unity and 
territorial integrity of Pakistan. Bhutto was also aware that 
unlike the USSR, China was not likely to recognize the break- 
away Bangladesh, whose leaders had been denounced by 
Peking as "puppets” of New Delhi, in the near future. The 
departure of Chinese consulate personnel from Dacca confirmed 
that. Bhutto could also look towards China not only for the 
redemption of aid pledges already made, especially $200 million 
promised in November 1970, but also for further necessary 
economic and military assistance. The US arms aid remained 
suspended in the wake of the Indo-Pakistan conflict of 1965 
except for some minor supplies of non-lcthal military equipment 
and spares which were resumed in 1966, and Moscow’s arms 
assistance, begun in 1968, had been very limited— only $10 
million upto 1971 according to one American estimate com- 
pared with $730 million worth of arms supplied to India by 
the USSR and East European nations. 4 The question of military 
assistance from China was, therefore, of particular importance to 
Pakistan. That assistance was many times more than what the 
Soviets had rendered (while Nixon, in his foreign policy message 
to the Congress on 9 February 1972, estimated Chinese arms aid 
to Pakistan at $133 million from September 1965 to December 
1971, other reports indicated that the figure was near $200 
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million 5 ) , it came precisely at a time when the USA had 
suspended its arras supplies and the Soviets had not begun 
theirs, and moreover, all the Chinese weapons supplied during 
1965-71 were said to have been “given free ” 6 Furthermore, 
Bhutto could see in Peking a more dependable ally than any 
one else, in his not-so-easy relations with India 

Bhutto was also obliged to Washington for showing muscles 
in support of Islamabad, by sending its Seventh Fleet in the Bay 
of Bengal Unlike the 1960s, he could have no fear of annoying 
or antagonizing China by cultivating or preserving close friendly 
relations with the USA or vice versa because of growing Sino-US 
rapprochement in the wale of Nixon's visit to China It might 
be recalled that as early as February 1 964 Ayub considered 
Sino-US rapprochement as serving the interests of Asian peace, 
the interests of world peace and having a bearing on Pakistan's 
secuniy as well 7 The 1971 War between India and Pakistan 
saw both the United States and China ranged on the side of 
Pakistan and against India Even after the war, it was report- 
ed that Pakistan had received T-59 tanks, surface to-air 
missiles and OSA missile patrol boats from China apart from 
American built F-5 jet planes from Libya 8 

The Anderson papers had ret ealed that like China, the US 
Government considered India to be the attacker President 
Nixon ordered “no more irrevocable letters of credit issued 
under the S99 million credit” to India and a hold on further 
action implementing the $72 million PL 480 credit 9 Like China, 
the While House took a one sided view of the Indo-Pak war 
and did not want to be “even-handed”. 10 Neither the USA 
nor China could countenance the possibility of seeing Pakistan 
defeated, thereby allowing their ally to go down completely 
Nixon, therefore, ordered his crisis team, known formally as 
the Washington Special Action Group (WSAG), to find ways 
shoit of direct intervention to help Pakistan The result was 
a tough stand in the United Nations against India, the despatch 
on 10 December 1971 of a task force of the Seventh Fleet 
spearheaded by the aircraft carrier “Enterprise" into the Bay of 
Bengal 11 and an exploration of the possibility of sneaking arms 
to Pakistan through third countries Peking, on its part, began 
passing weather data for locations in Tibet and along the Smo- 
Indian border since 8 December 1971— an indication of so©- 
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form of an alert posture— and directed its ambassador in 
Islamabad on 12 December 1971 to assure Yahya Khan that 
“within 72 hours the Chinese army will move towards the 
border.’’* 8 Apart from military consultations between China 
and Pakistan, increased patrol activity was noticed, according 
to the Indian Ministry of Defence report, among the 100,000 
Chinese troops deployed in Tibet from September 1971 to 
January 1972, 13 

Commenting on the despatch of the American carrier task 
force in the Bay of Bengal, Tom Wicker observed that Nixon’s 
intent really was to solidify an American alignment with China, 
also a supporter of Pakistan, against the Soviet Union and re- 
marked: “In order to gain face in China, did we really need 
to lose our shirts in India."*' 1 If the joint Sino-US attempt to 
overawe India did not succeed it was because on 13 December 
1971 the Soviet Ambassador Nikolai M. Pegov called on 
Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and promised that the 
Soviet Union “would open a diversionary action” in Sinkiang 
against the Chinese and would not allow the Seventh Fleet, sent 
by the US, “to bully India to discourage it from striking against 
West Pakistan and at the same time to boost the morale of the 
Pakistani forces,” by its intervention. 15 While it might be too 
much to assert that there was collusion beween Washington and 
Moscow about preserving (heir influence with their allies or 
friends, a tacit US-USSR understanding about the limits and 
scope of war, preventing the escalation of the conflict resulting 
in a wider war in which the two super Powers were also drawn, 
cannot be ruled out. India appreciated the Soviet stand and 
President Bhutto expressed his gratefulness to the US for its 
intervention, without which, he said, “India would have moved 
hard against Azad Kashmir and also on the southern front in 
Sind.’’ 1 ® 

Even after the separation of Bangladesh, China continued 
to have an important stake in Pakistan, particularly as an 
outlet to the Indian Ocean and a bridge to friendship with 
other Muslim countries. It was true that a truncated Pakistan 
would be less useful to Peking as a counterweight to India 
but China’s interest in Pakistan derived from its “basic concern 
for securing its borders and preventing hostile Powers from 
dominating the neighbouring States,” as a secret analysis made 
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by the US State Department experts and quoted by Jack 
Anderson put it 17 In view of the deepening Indo-Sovict friend 
ship and cooperation, it was quite natural for Peking to continue 
to cultivate Islamabad, both to counter the combined Soviet 
and Indian offensive, diplomatic as well as military, against 
China and to hope to exert influence in the South Asian sub- 
continent It was considered in Peking's interest to continue 
to maintain tension between India and Pakistan and to prevent 
Islamabad from having cooperative and normal relations with 
New Delhi by burying its hatchet over Kashmir through 
accepting the cease-fire line as a permanent frontier and to 
ensure, for that matter, that Dhutto did not yield to “friendly 
persuasion by western countries including possibly the United 
States, and go in for a settlement with India on the basts of 
the new realities in the sub-continent.*' 18 

The above considerations led China to continue its tirade 
against both India and the Soviet Union even after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Radio Peking, in its broadcast on 
23 December 1971, recalled an interview given on 9 December 
1971 by a spokesman of the Pakistan Foreign Oflice in which 
foreign prc»s reports were quoted to the effect that Soviet 
personnel were manning missile boats and flying Indian 
air force planes within Indian territory and that Soviet techni- 
cians were operating modern weapons provided by the Soviet 
Union to India in her war of aggression against Pakistan. 
The New China New s Agency of 26 December 1971 accused 
Moscow of pursuing a policy of aggression and expansion in 
the South Asian sub-continent. It quoted the Japanese paper 
Mainlcfti Shtmbun to the efTect that after the all-round enlarge- 
ment of the Indo-Pakistan War, the Soviet Union airlifted 
large quantities of weapons to India and at the same time 
“many Soviet military advisers had arrived in India." Two 
days later, the Jlsinhua criticised India of intensifying the 
military occupation and economic plunder of “East Pakistan ** 
Chou En-lai sent a message to Dhutto extending heartfelt 
congratulations to him on his assumption of the presidency 
of Pakistan, pledging firm support in Pakistan's “just struggle 
against foreign aggression" and expressing deep conviction 
that “so long as the people of Pakistan uphold unity and 
persist in struggle, they will certainly be able to overcome 
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temporary difficulties and final victory will certainly belong 
to the great people of Pakistan fighting valiantly against 
aggression.” In the end, Chou En-lai expressed the hope that 
friendly relations and cooperation between the two countries 
would “develop and grow stronger daily.” 

Premier Chou-En-lai rendered strong support to Pakistan 
during President Bhutto’s brief visit to Peking from 31 
January to 2 February 1972. Speaking at a banquet given 
in honour of Bhutto, Chou En-lai condemned the Indian 
“aggression” against Pakistan, demanded the withdrawal of 
Indian forces from the occupied Pakistani terriiory and 
announced indefinite postponement of repayment of Chinese 
loans by Pakistan. Pakistan, he said, could pay back its 
interest-free loans to China “in 10 years, 10 years more, or 
even at the beginning of the 21st century." From the fact that 
none of the Muslim countries had till then recognized “the 
so-called Bangladesh,” Chou En-lai deduced that the Muslim 
world was one in condemning Indian “aggression”. Bhutto, 
on his part, expressed Pakistan’s gratitude for the “heroic 
and strong support” it had received from China, which had 
“already done a Jot for his country.” The purpose of his visit 
was to acknowledge that great support, he added. He assured 
Chinese leaders that he had no intention of being "a liability 
or burden” on China. 

The inclusion of the three Service Chiefs and the top 
Economic Adviser, M.M. Ahmed, in Bhutto’s team suggested 
that he was looking towards Peking to make up the 
losses suffered in the 14-day war with India (according to the 
Institute of Strategic Studies, London, Pakistan lost 83 aircraft 
and 220 tanks) by providing economic and military assistance. 
As much or the $200 million aid given by Peking in November 
1970 remained unutilized, extensive discussions took place 
between the economic experts of the two countries in Peking 
about its utilization. The joint communique issued at the end 
of Bhutto’s mission to China stated that Peking had decided 
to convert into outright grants the four loans amounting to 
about $110 million, which had been provided to Pakistan and 
were being utilized. The repayment period of the $200 million 
loan provided in 1970 was deferred by 20 years and Chou En-lai 
further expressed Peking's readiness to provide Pakistan fresh 
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loans on similar terms when the 1970 loan had been fully 
utilized Although the communique made no mention of 
Chinese military assistance, Chou En-lai was reported to have 
told Bhutto that China would meet Pakistan's defence reqwe- 
ments free of charge That the Chinese Prime Minister’s 
words were not devoid of meaning came to light when it was 
reported in the New }ork Times on 3 June 1972 that China 
delivered m Marcb/Apnl 1972 some 60 MiG-19 jet fighter 
bombers, 100 tanks of the T-54 and T-59 varieties and an 
unspecified number of small aims, including automatic rifles 
and machjne guns as part of the $300 million worth of econo- 
mic and military aid agreement woTked out during Bhutto's 
visit 

The joint communique referred to the conflict in the Indian 
sub-continent, bilateral relations between China and Pakistan 
and major international issues on which an exchange of views 
took place between Chou En*la« and Bhutto The two leaders 
strongly condemned the “naked aggression committed by India 
against Pakistan and the occupation of Pakistan’s territory by 
her,” which was said to be in blatant defiance of international 
law, the UN Charter and the Bandung Principles They 
expressed the view that there could be no tranquility in the 
sub-continent unless “India vacates territories under her 
military occupation * The communique also spoke of the 
two sides' grave concern over the fate of the Pakistani prisoners 
of war and civilians m “East Pakistan” who were “in the 
hands of Indian occupation forces” and urged India to fulfil 
her obligations under the Geneva Com entions and repatriate 
those persons without further delay The Pakistani President 
and the Chinese Prime Minister noted with gratification that 
“the members of the Third World in general and the Islamic 
countries in particular” were supporting the Government and 
people of Pakistan in their struggle to preserve their national 
independence and territorial integrity against foreign aggression 
and interference in their internal affairs They further 
expressed their earnest hope that “the atrocities being per- 
petrated against innocent civilians in East Pakistan would cease 
immediately * Chou En lai, however, did not endorse but 
merely ‘expressed his understanding” in regard to Bhutto's 
statements that future relations between “the two parts of 
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Pakistan” should be established through negotiations “between 
the elected leaders of the people without foreign intervention 
or influence”; that Indian forces should withdraw from 
Bangladesh to enable the said “negotiations to take place in 
an atmosphere free from coercion or intimidation", and that 
all States should refrain from taking any precipitate action 
which would “legitimise Indian aggression.” That meant, in 
a way, that Peking was not prepared to go whole hog with 
Islamabad by taking up rigid positions in so far as its future 
relationship with India or Bangladesh was concerned. 

However, in reiterating the Chinese Government’s firm 
support to the people of Jammu and Kashmir “in theju t 
struggle for the right of self-determination” and in telling 
Bhutto that the people of Pakistan stood for justice and, for 
that matter, would realize their aspirations, Chou En-lai was 
evidently expressing his desire to see the Indian sub-continent 
in a state of flux with tension persisting between India and 
Pakistan for a long period He thereby sought to prevent India 
from occupying its legitimate ptace in the region and exerting its 
influence in the Asian continent, and also block the expansion 
of Soviet influence and power in Asia and the world. On 
Indo-China, the communique expressed firm support for the 
just struggle of the Indo-Chinese peoples for national liberation 
and the Palestinian people and the Arab peoples were firmly 
supported “in their just struggle against imperialism and for 
the restoration of their legitimate rights .” 19 

In spite of the considerations outlined above making for 
close relations between Pakistan and China, there were certain 
compulsions which were likely to weigh with Islamabad tn not 
alienating Moscow and with Peking in not completely writing 
off New Delhi if they did not want to push the Soviet Union and 
India respectively in a more enduring anti-Pakistani and anti * 
Chinese postures. It was partly for that reason that the Chinese 
did not entertain President Bhutto’s idea of a formal pact. 
They preferred “to rely on the bond of common interests with 
other nations in formulating their foreign policy," as Bhutto 
put it .* 0 The other considerations, which must hase weighed 
with Peking in that regard, might be the reluctance to shoulder 
all of Pakistan’s defence burden, keeping its options in regard 
to Bangladesh open and preserving its flexibility and manoeuvr- 
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ability m its foreign policy 

In trying to be close to Islamabad Peking could not but 
take into account the new power equation that had emerged m 
the sub-comment and the existence of a o sovereign demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Bangladesh By suitably responding 
to Indian overtures for imp rosed relations, Peking could not 
only hope to revive Sino-Sovict competition in New Delhi 
and create for India a stake in friendly relations with China, 
but also avoid pushing India too close to the USSR so that in 
the event of any Smo-Sov i*t encounter there might be no Indian 
thrust— say in Tibet — simultaneously with a Soviet thrust — say 
m Smkiang Similarly, by establishing diplomatic relations 
with Bangladesh and adopting a friendly stance towards 
Dacca through offers of economic and technical assistance, 
Peking could hope of disrupting c!o<e relations between India 
and Bangladesh and checkmating the growirg influence of India 
by ushering in India-Chma competition rn Dacca 

However, as a short-term policy, Peking thought it did not 
matter if it persisted in its attitude cf irdifTcrence or even 
hostility towards India and Bangladesh This was reflected in 
its posture of belated approval of the Simla Agreement between 
India and Pakistan of 2 July 1972,** presenting it as vindication 
of President Bhutto’s “reasonab’e position” and thus giving 
credit to him for the outcome of the S-mmil talks, the stance 
of run recognition of Dacca and the vetoing of the application 
of Bangladesh for admission into the United Nations It might 
be that the Chinese were not quite happy about using their 
veto, wh ch was I kelj to cast them in the role of a great Power 
playing power politics and put them m a mmo-ity in the Third 
World and the UN (rn the face of an overwhelming majority of 
UN members according recognition to Banglad*sb) Peking 
sought to postpone t fc e consideration of Dacca’s entry nto the 
UN by submitting a proposal that the admission of Bangladesh 
be kept in a fceyarce until there was fu’I irnpVrrntatjon c f UN 
rcsolutt'T's corcemmg troop wit*-draw-af ard the release of 
prisoners of war The Chinese resolution n that regard was 
rejected by a vote of 3 in fa, our (Gunea, Sjdan and China), 
3 against (India, USSR a"d kugos’avia) with 9 abstentions 
Even after the failure of t'-at attempt, Ch ra desisted from 
abandoning its all / and depriving Bhutto of deriving such 
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political advantage from the delay m Bangladesh’s admission as 
he chose. In this senture, Peking found solace in the fact that 
it was not alone for apart from some African countries, 
Washington also favoured the postponement of the decision and 
voted in favour of the amendment making the admission of 
Bangladesh conditional on the release of prisoners of war. 

The Sino-US communique, issued on President Nixon’s 
visit to China in February 1972 recorded the views of the two 
governments on the Indian sub continent in two separate 
paragraphs— the common denominator between them being 
their call for the withdrawal of Indian and Pakistani troops to 
within "their own territories and to their own sides of the 
cease-fire line in Jammu and Kashmir." Washington favoured 
"the continuation of the ceasefire" even when the withdrawal 
of forces was not forthcoming immediately and did not join 
Peking in supporting the Pakistan government and people “in 
their struggle to preserve their independence and sovereignty” 
(here the words “territorial integrity" were missing and signi- 
ficantly there was no mention of or comment on Bangladesh) 
and the people of Jammu and Kashmir “in their struggle for 
the right of self-determination.” All this coupled with the 
Chinese emphasis on "immediate” withdrawal of forces with- 
out reference to a cease-fire or its continuation indicated 
that Peking did not favour the restoration of stable or 
peaceful conditions in the sub-continent or the absence of 
tension on the India-Pakistan border 22 The reason why it was 
decided to mention their respective viewpoints on the Indian 
sub-continent separately was that the two patrons of Islamabad 
wanted to extend a measure of support to Bhutto in his efforts 
to find a satisfactory solution of Pakistan’s problems. 

While Bhutto had been cultivating China for the benefit of 
Pakistan, Peking had its own aims and objectives in supporting 
Islamabad. One reason as to why Peking had persisted in its 
policy of non-recognition of Bangladesh and sought to block 
Dacca’s entry into the UN by the use of the *eto might be, as 
one wTiter claims, the Chinese concern about Bangladesh setting 
"a precedent w ith strong implications” relating to China's hold 
over Tibet and Smkiang, which are remote from Peking with 
acute problems of dn ergent culture, race etc., and its claim to 
Taiwan. 23 But that the element of power politics was the real 
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reason behind the Chinese attitude could not be denied The 
hope entertained m India and elsewhere about the Simla 
Agreement of July 1972 being the harbinger of peace in the 
Indian sub continent and signifying the end of confrontation in 
the region had unfortunately not materialized Consequently, 
it appeared that India and Bangladesh would have to five, for 
a long time to come, with Bhutto s non-cooperation and even 
political confrontation which is being buttressed by Chinese 
political support and military assistance So long as China’s 
relations with the Soviet Union and India did not improve, 
the Smo-Soviet rivalry would continue and Peking would not 
give up playing a great Power role in the Indian sub-continent 
Thus, speaking at the banquet welcoming Begum Bhutto in 
Peking on 19 February 1973, Chou En-lai accused “certain 
foreign forces * of attempting to achiese their expansionist 
ambitions by stepping up “recently” their “subversive activities 
in the region, which threaten the security of Pakistan and peace 
in the south Asian sub-continent”— reminding Islamabad there- 
by of remaining on guard against the Soviet policies He also 
referred to the agony of the Pakistani prisoners or war. Begum 
Bhutto seemed to assure the Chinese Premier when she stated 
that * Pakistan is still faced with the threat to its independence 
and state sovereignty by subversive forces aided and abetted 
from outside But we are Mgilant We shall not relax ’ 24 
The Soviet Union remains the central problem for China 
just as Irdia has been and continues to be for Pakistan— so 
much so that K Subrahmanjam has gone to the extent of 
remarking that the Smo-Pakistan relationship in the last 
18 jears “appears to have been a function of the Indo-Soviet 
relations ’ He further observes 

As the Smo-Soviet dispute intensified, the Chinese commit- 
ment to Palistan became firmer Even in 1971 the Chinese 
viewed the developments in the subcontinent m terms of 
their dispute with the Soviet Union and this attitude has 
jexvttai '.V.TOVrtk 1972 they "vetoed Vrit ttdimsvffm 
Bangladesh into the United Natiors In the whole of the 
southern Asia from Vietnam to the Mediterranean, there is 
no other country which lends itself to he such a ready in- 
strument for China m its anti-Soviet policy as Pakistan 25 
In view of Peking’s intense hostility towards Moscow (A 
People's Dad} article of September 1972 has asserted that the 
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Russians of the 1970s were the Japanese of the 1930s), it is 
possible to think that the Chinese interests could be better 
served by the resolution of differences between Pakistan and 
India and the establishment of peace and stability in the Indian 
sub-continent. But Peking would think in those terms only if 
it could have some confidence about its relations with India 
too serving the Chinese need of countering Soviet influence. 
That could happen only when there are possibilities of weaning 
India away from Kremlin. That depends on the Chinese 
perception of the Indian situation and the nature of New 
Delhi’s relations with Moscow. “If the Chinese happen to rate 
low the likelihood of the continued unity, integrity and stabi- 
lity” of India, then it would be rational on their part ‘‘to 
sustain Bhutto in a strategy of conflict and confrontation with 
India rather than in conciliation and conflict resolution”. 2 ® 
Much would, at the same time, depend on Peking’s assess- 
ment of the extent and nature of Soviet influence over 
India, the state of their relations, the parallelism in their 
foreign policies and their perception of world reality as affecting 
their national interests etc. 

But as the USSR and India are important and vital factors 
in the foreign policies of China and Pakistan respectively so also 
are China and both China and Pakistan in the foreign policies 
of the Soviet Union and India respectively. For that matter 
Moscow was not expected to remain a passive spectator in a 
situation jn\oIvmg its interests. But leaving for the time being 
Soviet counter moves, even if Peking endeavours to cultivate 
India for the sake of and in the hope of weaning New Delhi away 
from Moscow, i c. not allow the China factor to play a role in 
consolidating Indo-Soviet amity but rather use it for the opposite 
purpose, would Islamabad agree to bury its hatchet with New 
Delhi? Would Pakistan forget India as a factor in its policy- 
making (hostility towards India has been such a deep-seated 
element in Pakistan’s mind that it had coloured almost all jts 
foreign policy moves, including friendship and close collabora- 
tion with China) for the sake of obliging Peking so that China 
could hope to realize its objectives wr-c-wr Russia. In the 
event of real and lasting Indo-Pakistan reconciliation, the com- 
pulsion for Pakistan to seek Chinese support against India or 
avail of Peking’s counter-vailing help against Soviet assistance 
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to India would also disappear— for that matter there would be 
left no justification for Pakistan to appear antagonistic to 
Moscow and partial to Peking There is, thus a certain degree 
ofbuilt-in contradiction between the Soviet factor in Chinese 
foreign policy and the India factor m that of Pakistan 

If Pakistan refused to accede to Chinese wishes in that 
regard, would Peking be prepared to abandon Islamabad for 
New Delhi m that situation, thinking just the same way as 
Kremlin rates India's importance higher than that of Pakistan? 
While there ate no permanent friends and no permanent 
enemies and any sort of about-turn is possible m international 
politics, China in the near future, is not likely to discard the 
known advantages of treating Pakistan as a trusted friend and 
ally for the unknown and uncertain benefits being derived 
from cultivating India 

Commenting on the “great significance" of Pakistan’s role 
in the region, cne Pakistani writer has observed as follows 

In her bid to neutralise China by creating a sympathetic 
anti Chinese blcc along the Indian Ocean, the Soviet Union 
considered Pakistan an important link in this geopolitical 
unit Through Pakistan she could gam land access to the 
Indian Ocean to supply food, naval stores and fuel to her 
naval units The strategic four-lane highway running 
through the mountains of northern Afghanistan and com- 
pleted by Soviet engineers in July 1970 could link Russia 
with the Indian Ocean, provided Pakistan granted transit 
facilities This strategic location of Pakistan on the littoral 
of the Indian O.ean encouraged Moscow' to take the in- 
centive in normalising its relations with Islamabad in the 
1960s The Brezhnev Plan for a collective security system 
in Asia is a strategic move on the part of the Soviet 
Government to contain the Chinese on the Asian mainland 
and consolidate its own influence in the region 17 
Wbat China stands to gam as a result of Smo-Pakistani 
special relationship— in the context of Smo-Soviet confronta- 
tion, strained Smo-Indian relations, Indo-So\iet amity and 
Soviet attempts to woo Pakistan— has been described by Robert 
Jackson in the following words 

If Pakistan is for Russia the key to India, for China it is 
also in a central position— for the reverse of the same 
reasons- As we have seen, so long as Pakistan refuses to 
improve its relations with India the land route into India 
is denied to the Russians, and the prospect of a stronger 
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Indian competitive position is diminished. The minority 
nationalities of the remote far western mountain regions of 
China are exposed to hostile influences ; and Pakistan is 
the vital gap in what would otherwise be a ring of hostile 
powers encircling China’s most vulnerable salient The 
relationship with Pakistan has also provided useful support 
for China in extending its connections into the Indian 
Ocean and the Near East and especially into the non-Arab 
Muslim world in which Pakistan is one of the leading 
powers. It is perhaps in this context that we must view 
Pakistan’s decision to remain m Cento while withdrawing 
from Seato.* 8 

With the recent revival of Pakistani interest in the anti- 
Soviet CENTO pact (Peking, had never protested against CENTO 
as it had done against SEATO because it never considered the 
former as directed against it), China shares, more openly and 
firmly than ever before, with the USA a common interest in con- 
tinued friendship with Pakistan and in the bolstering up of Iran, 
which is being armed massively by Washington and supported 
by Peking, with a Yiew to checkmating Russia and countering the 
combined Soviet-Indian influence in the area. Close relations 
with Islamabad serve other Chinese interests as well— an outlet 
to the Indian Ocean, keeping India pre-occupied, undermining 
her influence, and improving its relations with other Islamic 
countries through the example, the good offices and interme- 
diacy of Pakistan (the ‘Land of the Pure’ wields some influence 
in the recently revived Pan-Islam movement). Not without 
relevance in that regard is the so-called Chinese objective of 
encouraging separatist feelings among the Muslim minority 
groups within the USSR. The Chinese descriptions of the 
Soviet leadership as the “new Czars” and the Soviet system as 
* social imperialism”, observes K. Subrahmanyam, “appear to 
be indicative of their perception of the relationship among the 
different ethnic groups in the Soviet Union,” 23 but Peking 
could hardly ignore, except to its own peril, that however much 
the Soviet Union might be vulnerable in that respect China 
was not totally immune from that danger. The encouragement 
of separatist tendencies would thus prove to be a double- 
edged weapon and the movement of a separate homeland for 
Muslims, if it once gathered momentum in Central Asia, would 
not remain confined to the borders of the Soviet Union. 

Granting that the prospects of an improvement io Sino-Indian 
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relations somehow become bright, it could be assumed that 
Peking would not hesitate to reciprocate Ever since the 
activation of its diplomacy in 1970-71, Peking had tried hard 
to strengthen its position in the world vis a vis the two super 
Powers, particularly the Soviet Union, and hud endeavoured 
to create complications and problems for the USSR, especially 
on its periphery or flanks Thus, China was seen establishing 
broader contacts and close links with Afghanistan, Japan, Iran 
and particularly West European countries In 1972 alone, it 
was reported that as many as 30 Chinese delegations, including 
the visit of Deputy Foreign Minister Chno Kuan-hua to Paris 
and London, went to West European countries Viewing with 
apprehension this phenomenon, one Soviet writer had accused 
the Maoists of joining hands with the “reactionary MATO 
circles ’ in order “to impede the peace plans of the Soviet 
Union,” 30 especially the concept of European security which 
would result in the pacification of the situation on the western 
flank of the USSR and the preservation of the status quo, l e 
Soviet influence in East Europe Likewise, Moscow could not 
but take note of the remark of the Chinese representative 
Chiao Kuan-hua that the defence capabilities of Western 
Europe were “inadequate” Hi* observation, in the course of 
his statement before the UN General Assembly on 2 October 
1973, that “to dismember a sovereign country by armed force 
and to legalize and perpetuate the division of a country have 
also become a tendency on the part of the big powers in their 
attempt to dominate the world’ 31 was similarly aimed really at 
the Kremlin and not so much against India 

Again it is China's Russophobia, which “continues to be 
the lodestar of its foreign policy’’, 33 that had impelled Peking 
to cultivate friendly relations with Iran as well as Pakistan 
Like Washington, Peking regards Iran as an essential bulwark 
against the expansion of Soviet power and influence in West 
Asia Accordingly, during his 3-day official visit to Tehran 
in June 1973, the Chinese Foreign Minister Chi Peng fci wel- 
comed Iran’s defence build up (the USA will be supplying $3 
billion worth of arms and sophisticated equipment to Iran) as 
a “necessary measure” against subversion and expansion He 
referred to the intense activities of expansionism, infiltration, 
disputes taking shape among big Powers and supported Tehran 
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in its handling of the situation. Chi criticized “certain big 
powers” for their hegemonistic ambitions and division of the 
world into spheres of influence. He also endorsed the stand 
taken by the Shah and Bhutto, in their joint communique, on 
the Indian sub-continent, thereby appearing with the Shah as the 
joint patrons of Bhutto — just the same way as Peking had done 
during Nixon’s visit to China a year before It suggested, as the 
Christian Science Monitor put it, ‘'the emergence of a tacit 
China-Iran-Pakistan alliance to oppose Soviet expansion in the 
Persian Gulf and in the Indian sub-continent." 33 

It is worth adding here that the USA is not a Jess interested 
partner in that alliance. Despite its detente with the USSR 
and the fizzling out of the Cold War, Washington remains in 
competition and rivalry with Moscow and shares with its other 
friends the need to checkmate graving Soviet influence in the 
world. Peking had not been tired of reiterating its support for 
the independence and sovereignty of Pakistan. The Shah of 
Iran bad made a categorical statement that the “integrity of 
Pakistan, of what remains of Pakistan, is vital to us,” that the 
disintegration of Pakistan could not be tolerated by Tran afld 
that if India attacked Pakistan, she would have to face, either 
directly or indirectly, the arms Iran was acquiring 3i Washing- 
ton had, by despatching its task force of the 7th Fleet, the 
aircraft carrier Enterprise, in the Bay of Bengal on 10 December 
1971 and the continued support to Pakistan, likewise, signified 
in unmistakable terms that the USA would not tolerate any 
further dismemberment of Pakistan. “Strong US support for 
Pakistan’s independence and terri onal integrity” was consider- 
ed a guiding principle and the corner-stone of US foreign 
policy in the Nixon-Bhutto joint statement of 20 September 
1973, issued on Bhutto’s visit to the USA. 35 

Islamabad, thus, can expect to receive sustenance and 
support from all the three benefactors— the USA, Iran and 
China. In May 1972, Peking supplied Pakistan 60 MiG-lJ 
fighters and 100 T54/59 tanks, as well as some other weapons, 
which were all said to be part of a $300 million economic and 
military aid agreement Bhutto had worked out with China 
during his visit in February 1972. 38 In the beginning of July 
1973, there were reports about the Chinese decision to supply 
TU-16 jc! bombers, complete with maintenance and trainin'* 
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facilities, to augment Pakistan’s air capability 37 In September 
1973, Bhutto’s visit to the USA was primarily meant to explore 
the possibilities of receiving military equipment from Washing- 
ton It was reported that he was disappointed by the US 
decision not to lift the embargo on the supply of lethal weapons 
to Pakistan 3 * Bhutto, howeser, would not use the bard word 
“refusal” m regard to the resumption of arms supply from the 
USA, which he said, remained an “open question” so far as the 
future was concerned 29 In other words, he had not lost hope 
of procuring US military assistance at some future date 

The intimacy of both Iran and China with Pakistan, the 
London Economist observed, was "another link in the anti- 
Soviet chain ’ and therefore Chi, after extending his visit to Iran 
by a day, flew on 17 June 1973 to Pakistan, where a “complete 
identity of views” was reported in his discussions with Bhutto 
about the continuing deadlock in the Indian sub-continent M 
A few days earlier, the Peking Renew quoted with approval 
the Pakistan Times editorial of 22 May 1973 which was critical 
of the Soviet plan of the “Asian Collective Security System”. 
Commenting on the “key principles” of the proposed Asian 
security system, enunciated by the Soviet Head of State Pod- 
gorny during his Kabul visit, the Pakistani paper was quoted 
in the Chinese news-media as pointing out that in Asia those 
"principles” were not being honoured Citing the example of 
the dismemberment of Pakistan and accusing India for 
“brutally assailing” Pakistan’s sovereignty and territorial 
integrity— “incidentally soon after it [India] signed a treaty of 
friendship with the Soviet Union ’—the Pakistani paper was 
quoted as remarking “what did the sponsors of Asian 
security scheme do to protect the inviolability of Pakistan’s 
frontiers and safeguard its territorial integrity ? 41 

China would continue to give encouragement to such pos- 
tures within Pakistan as were likely to serve Peking’s anti- 
Soviet needs and not take steps to improse its relations with 
India or Bangladesh unless it felt sure that the latter course 
would help in countering Soviet influence in the area m a more 
effective way In other words, the idea of peace and stability m 
the South Asian subcontinent could be entertain'd by Peking 
only if China was convinced that it could be brought about 
under the auspices and influtree of China and not under the 
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aeges of the Kremlin, which was using such an attractive cover 
as Asian collective security. But if the anti-Indian posture is 
to be removed from the Pakistani frame of mind then it 
mattered little for Islamabad whether the objective of a peace- 
ful and stable Indian sub continent was ensured with Soviet 
help or Chinese efforts. In that case, why could Pakistan not 
avail of the current proposals and avoid antagonizing the 
USSR — a greater an d much stronger power 7 

So long as Pakistan was not able to get over its anti- 
Indian stance, there would remain a certain amount of contra- 
diction between the Chinese support for Islamabad and their 
desire to cultivate relations with India and Bangladesh. How- 
ever, if some day a rift develops between New Delhi and Dacca 
(Maoists in Bangladesh, Bhashani and the supporters of the 
“Muslim Bangta” movement are actively engaged in bringing it 
about), China was expected to exploit the situation in the same 
way as it had done between India and Pakistan before the com- 
ing into being of the Republic of Bangladesh. It might be recalled 
that besides “Muslim Bangla” activists and the pro-Chmese 
Communist Party (in July 1973 a document containing sugges- 
tions from the Chinese Communist Party to the so-called East 
Pakistan Communist Party (Marxist-Leninjst) was seized in 
Calcutta 42 ), two other parties of Bangladesh, JSD and NAP 
(Bhashani group) had continued to take an anti-Indian stance. 

In this connection, the following remarks of President 
Bhutto, the patron and propagator of “Muslim Bangla" move- 
ment, are very significant and indeed revealing in so far as they 
reflect his future strategy of reviving, whenever the time might 
be considered to be ripe for it, joint Pakistan and Bangladesh 
moves, possibly in co-operation with friendly China and even 
the USA, m countering the influence or the primacy of India in 
the sub continent. He observed: 

The separation of two parts of Pakistan has by no means 
weakened, far less invalidated, the basic premises of 
Pakistan’s ideology... .Whether the two Muslim communi- 
ties decide to combine under a single sovereignty, as they 
didin 19-15-1947 and for 25 years thereafter, or whether 
they constitute two separate sovereignties as they do now, 
the basis of their statehood remains as it was established in 
1947. Although this separation is a reality, it does not 
undermine our sense of identity nor does it so alter the 
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situation in South Asia as to justify a lack of equilibrium or 

the establishment of i dominance in state relationships with- 
in the sub continent 43 

Despite Chinese apathy, Dacca continued to express its 
interest in normalizing relations wh China The Bangladesh 
Foreign Minister visited Hanoi in July 1973 On 25 
Juty, Dacca announced its recognition of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Gosernmcnt of Vietnam— a measure likely 
to please Peking— and the Bangladesh Ambassador, Kaiser, 
was said to be in constant touch with the Chinese These 
overtures could not be just di$mi<sed as tactical moves on 
Dacca s part, dictated by the immediate necessity of ensuring 
that Peking did not use its veto against Dacca’s entry into 
the world organization So far China had been reluctant 
to respond to Dacca’s overtures or to give up its threat of veto 
mainly because of not offending the susceptibilities of its friend 
—Pakistan In this connection, it might be said that one 
reason why Pakistan could persuade China about using its 
veto power in the matter even in 1973, if necessary, was because 
Islamabad must have convinced Peking that it was only a 
temporary phase to enable Pakistan to tide over certain diffi- 
culties in the special circumstances of the case 

It must, however, be conceded that if China is seen listening 
to or being guided by Pakistani advice in regard to the non- 
recognition of Bangladesh or the use of veto about Dacca’s 
entry to the UN, it is because Peking thereby finds itself in a 
position to exercise a greater amount of leverage over Pakistan, 
which remains obliged to China for support — that even 
Washington refuses to give— and because that is thought to 
serve Chinese interests more So long as the Smo-Pakistam 
‘ alliance ’ lasts it has p-rforce to be an unequal partnership 
because the Big Powers are seen as having greater capacity 
in influencing the policies of their weaker partners and the 
Sino- Pakistani. tdaunav ate tui cwtpUaa t a th-U Thai, 
Pakistan could be said to have played the role of an adjunct 
in the execution of Chinese policy and not vice versa 
Similarly, it is often the smaller or weaker partner that 
suffers from any inhibitions or curbs, because of its close 
relationship or alliance with another nation The more 
powerful a country is, the greater flexibility or manoeuvrability 
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it has. Pakistan’s manoeuvrability is all the more limited be* 
cause of its fixed, inflexible and rigid stand against New Delhi 
and the long-standing and deep-seated animosity that it 
harbours towards India. That factor restricts its choices and 
alternatives available to it and pre-determmes very much the 
course of its moves and actions. 

Because of the sustenance and support which Pakistan has 
from external Powers, especially China and the USA, it had 
not been possible, to a certain extent, for Islamabad to come 
to terms with India or Bangladesh so far. It might be recalled 
here that US President Nixon’s support for Pakistan during 
the 1971 war, though partly based on hts concern for an ally, 
was to a certain extent influenced or rather reinforced by 
his attitude towards China. In the early stages of the 
Bangladesh crisis in 1971, Washington made attempts for 
some sort of a political settlement of the problem. But as 
international tension mounted and as the long hiatus drew 
on between President Nixon’s China announcement (July 
1971) and the actual date of his visit (February 1972), 
Robert Jackson observes, “the United States moved with 
increasing determination to the support of Pakistan and 
China-in-Pakistan ” 41 Jt became necessary for Nixon to 
demonstrate his support and preference for Peking in the Sino- 
Soviet contest. It could be said that partly because of China, 
Pakistan had felt less inclined or had felt no urgency of reconci- 
liation with India. It might be said that this China factor, 
i.c. anxiety for respecting Chinese interests and susceptibilities 
and thereby feeling inhibited in its dealings with India or the 
USSR, is the product of Pakistan’s own making. 

Pakistan reciprocated the Chinese concern for its interests 
by withdrawing formally from the SEATO on 8 November 1972 
and recognizing North Korea, North Vietnam and the German 
Democratic Republic. Announcing Islamabad's decision to 
withdraw its membership of the UNCURK (United Nations 
Commisson for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea) on 
23 November 1972, the spokesman of the Pakistan Foreign 
Office disclosed that Pakistan bad not taken an active part in 
the Commission since 1967. The termination of its membership 
of the Commission was “considered imperative” m view of 
‘‘Pakistan’s new posture of ron-alignmcnt.” The spokesman 
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further added that the decision to withdraw from the UNCURK 
‘marks Pakistan’s di'engagement from cold war machinery 
in Asia” and was another step in, what he called, the long 
line of initiati\es which had been taken by the Government 
to establish “a new image of Pakistan as an independent, 
sovereign country ” All this was noted with satisfaction in the 
Chinese press 45 

The above decision was followed on 25 January 1973 by 
the recognition of the Cambodian Govemment-in-exi!e m 
Peking Pakistan’s annoucement in the matter stated that that 
decision followed a series of actions taken by Islamabad which 
challenged the legality of the Government of Marshal Lon 
Nol in Pnom Penh While alluding to the historic and strong 
ties of friendship between the people of Pakistan and the 
people of Cambodia, led by Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the 
announcement observed that Pakistan had also taken into 
consideration the aspirations of the people of Cambodia 
as well as the growing body of international public opinion 
(especially the Chinese— it could be added) favouring the 
restoration of the authority of Prince Sihanouk in Pnom 
Penh 4 « 

In an article entitled “Pakistan Builds Anew”, contributed 
to the Foreign Affairs in April 1973, President Bhutto observed, 
on the basis of “experience over the years,” that Peking did not 
harbour any thoughts of “disruption in the subcontinent.” 
On the contrary, it was said to scrupulously adhere to the prin- 
ciple of non intervention Pakistan’s relations with China, he 
said, “are animated by our common struggle against hegemony 
and our adherence to the principles of an equitable world 
order” and that these principles did not operate against the 
* legitimate interest of any third country ” Obviously w’bat 
was “equitable” and “legi'unate" was left to be decided by 
Pakistan end/or China either singly or jointly Probably as a 
mark of tribute to China, rather than a criticism by which 
Pakistan could not gam anything and in order to refurbish the 
image of China about non-intervention, Bhutto stated that 
“while standing by us in our severest crises in 1965 and 1971, 
China has nevertheless refrained from involving herself m the 
sub-continent in a disruptive manner " 

Even when speaking of maintaining “friendly relations with 
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all the great powers,” of avoiding involvement in disputes 
and struggles between them, and practising “bilateralism, with 
the greater flexibility it implies” in the future, Bhutto enter- 
tained high hopes about Pakistan being closer to the USA 
and China than to the Soviet Union. He referred to Pakistan as 
remaining “conscious of our past association" with Washington 
even in the days when relations with the USA were at a low 
ebb and to Nixon’s message to the Congress dated 9 February 
1972 in which the US President reaffirmed American concern 
for the well-being and security of Pakistan. He then went on to 
express his conviction that, freed from the incubus of ihe 
Vietnam war, the USA could play “a most beneficient role, 
not only in helping in our economic reconstruction and 
development but also in safeguarding our security.” As Tot 
relations with Cbina, Bhutto observed 

Our friendship with China has for some years been a 
cornerstone of Pakistan’s foreign policy, based as it is 
partly on our geographical proximity, partly on the simi- 
larity of our ideals and ambitions in relation to the Third 
World. China’s support of Pakistan at crucial points m 
our history has evoked the spontaneous appreciation of 
our people. Our association with China, which was mis- 
interpreted in the past, is now being better understood, 
with the current detente between China and the United 

States. 47 

Jn his radio broadcast on 15 September 1973, Prime 
Minister Bhutto stated that the Pakistan Government was 
beholden to the People’s Republic of China for the strength 
and support it bad given to the Pakistani position of principle 
regarding India and Bangladesh. This, he observed, had 
helped Islamabad, to a large extent, to resist an imposed 
solution and secure a negotiated one. The strength and consis- 
tency of the Chinese stand in that respect had further cemented 
the cordiality and friendship between the two countries, he 
added. 48 

While addressing the UN General Assembly on 20 Septem- 
ber 1973, Bhutto spoke of Pakistan as maintaining “friendly 
reialhns with China, the United States and the Soviet Union” 
—the order in which he mentioned the names of the three 
great Powers is significant as it shows his preference id the 
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matter It is also worth recalling that this address was 
delivered soon after his attempt to secure the resumption of 
military supplies from the USA had failed m achieving imme- 
diate results In describing Pakistan's relations with the 
three Powers he further stated 

Our relations with the People's Republic of China have 
Iren marked by mutual understanding and cordiality which 
has never been impaired by our alliance with the United 
States This alliance with the United States has lasted for 
two decades, and we have never felt embarrassed by it, 
indeed we have never felt the need to apologize for it 
My Government hjs renewed efforts to bring about an 
improvement in the relations with the Soviet Union and I 
am glad to say that these clTorts have met with laudable 
success 49 

Jt appears that Bhutto had slightly revised his earlier idea of 
“normal and unqualified" relationship with China alone by 
including the USA also in that category m the aftermath of 
the Indo-Pakistan War of 1971 and the growing Sino-US 
rapprochement, though Islamabad’s relations with Moscow, 
it seems, would continue to be cast in the same “normal but 
qualified’ framework 

That Bhutto had not completely given up the idea of some 
sort of parity with India, even after the separation of East 
Bengal, or that of balancing close Indo-Sonet relations with 
greater reliance on his part on China and the USA was evident 
from his remarks at the Torcign Policy Association on 
23 September 1973 He observed 

The consequences of the Indo-Sovict treaty of 1971 cannot 
be erased from our minds It is also a patent fact that 
India spends vast sums on her military apparatus and has 
acquired a sizeable— for us, formidab’e — arms production 
capability On top of it, there is a continuous flow of 
Soviet military aid 

Having a negligible arms production capacity itself, 
Pakistan cannot be blamed if it seeks assistance from 
others To remove the startling disparity in the military 
strengths of India and Pakistan, is not to trireer an 
arms race It is to protect the fruits of Pakistan's develop- 
ment It is to plug a gaping bole in the fabric of peace 
in the sub-contircnt It is needed to ensure the success of 
negotations between India and Pakistan for the norma!)* 
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sation their relations Only the nane can deny that 

negotiations between the strong and flic weak lead to a 

diktat rather than to an honourable peace . 50 

Peking, on its part, would also continue to assign higher 
priority to its relations with Pakistan than with India or 
Bangladesh. For one thing, there are as jet no signs of 
loosening of Indo-Sovict ties Sccondlj', Kremlin lias not jet 
gi\en lip its efforts to wean Pakistan away from China. 
This is evident from the revival of contacts, resumption of 
economic aid and assistance in facilitating the repatriation of 
Pakistani POWs etc. China is also anxious not to give any 
opportunity for loosening its special tics or "unqualified” rela- 
tionship with Pakistan. It realizes that in the circumstances m 
which the emergence of Bangladesh took place, it would not 
not be possible for it to gain or exercise any leverage over 
Mujib in the near future, even if it recognized Dacca More- 
over, without its foothold in Pakistan, Peking would be facing 
the solid phalanx of the USSR-Afghamstan-India single-handed, 
without the possibility of making any breach in that rtot-so- 
friendly combination through the instrumentality of Pakistan, 
leave aside other considerations— an outlet to the Arabian Sea 
and the prospects of better relations with other Muslim 
countries. In these circumstances, China seems to have come 
to the conclusion that it stands to lose more by alienating or 
offending the susceptibilities of Pakistan than it can hope to 
gain, for the time being at least, by cultivating relations with 
Dacca or improving relations with India. So long as Peking 
could not think of the possibilities of exploiting Indo-Soviet or 
Indo-Bangladesh relations, China would continue to view its 
relations with Dacca and New Delhi more in the context of 
rivalry and competition with India and the Soviet Union than 
that of cooperation and joint efforts and remain aligned with 
Pakistan. 

While the above assessment could be said to hold good 
in the near future, it is very difficult to predict anything 
about the distant future. The emerging power structure and 
pattern of relationship in the long-term must necessarily 
remain uncertain because the nature and scope of Chinese 
relations with Pakistan and Bangladesh will depend on 
so many imponderable and constantly changing factors 
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Islamabad s reconciliation or otherwise with India and Bangla- 
desh, the extent of Smo- American rapprochement, the intensity 
of Sine-Soviet malry the Soviet American competition in the 
world, the improvement in Indo-L'S relations and the develop- 
ment of relations between India and China. 
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Appendix A 

Exchange of Visits Between China and Pakistan 


I. Soong Chmg-lmg and Vice-Premier 

Ho Lung vis»t Pakistan — 

2 Pakistani Prime Minister H S Suhra- 
wardy visits China 

3 Chou En-lai’s visit to Pakistan 

4 Bhutto’s visit to China 

5. Chou En-lai and Cben Yt visit 
Pakistan 

6 Ayub Khan’s visit to China 

7. Cben Yi's visit to Pakistan 

8 Liu Shao-chi and Chen Yi visit West 
and East Pakistan 

9 Chinese cultural delegation visits 
Pakistan 

10 Pakistan’s Minister of Commerce 
Ghulam Farque visits Peking 

II. Parliamentary delegation led by Abdul 
JafTar Khan, Speaker of Pakistan 
National Assembly, visits Peking 

12. Pakistan’s Education Secretary visits 
Chin? 

13 Friendship delegation led by Abdul 
Monem Khan, Governor of East 
Pakistan, visits China 

14 Visit by the Pakistani Foreign Minister 
SanfTudm Pjrzada 

15 Pakistan’s Defence Minister Vice Ad- 
miral A R Khan visits China 

16 Friendship delegation led by Khwaja 
Shahabuddin, Minister of Information 
and Broadcasting, visits China 


Jan/Mar 1956 

Oct 1956 
Dec 1956 
Mar 1963 

Feb 1964 
Mar 1965 
Mar 1965 

Mar/Apr 1966 

Jun 1966 

Jul 1966 


Aug 1966 
Sep 1966 

Oct 1966 
Oct 1966 
May 1967 

Sep 1967 
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17- Chinese trade delegation visits 

Pakistan _ 

18. Economic delegation led by M. M. 
v Ahmed, Vice Chairman of Pakistan's 
Planning Commission, visits China — 

19. Visit of a 54-member Chinese cultural 
troupe to Peshawar, Lahore and Dacca — 

20. Pakistan’s Foreign Minister Arshad 

Hussain visits China — 

21. Friendship delegation headed by Fida 
Hasan, Adviser to Ayub, visits China — 

22. Military delegation headed by General 

Yahya Khan visits China — 

23. Chinese Minister of Trade Lin Hai Yun 

visits Pakistan — 

24. Air Marshal Nur Khan visits China — 

25. Three delegations from Pakistan visit 
"China to participate m China’s 
National Day celebrations 

(i) Government goodwill delegation 
led by Abdual Hamid Khan 

(ii) Mumtaz Ahmad Khan, President 
ofPak-China Friendship Associa- 
tion 

(iii) Shakir Ullah Durrani, Managing 
Director of PIA, and his entourage — 

26. Kuo Mo-jo visits Pakistan — 

27. Chinese economic and friendship dele- 

gation led by Fang Yi, Chairman of the 
Comission of Economic Relations with 
Foreign Countries, visits Pakistan — 

28. Chinese trade delegation headed by 

Lien Chang-hsien visits Gilgit ~ 

29. Air Marshal Abdul Rahim Khan, C-m- 

C of Pakistan’s Air Force, led an Air 
Force delegation to China ~ 

30. Naval delegation headed by Vice Ad- 

miral Muzaflar Hasan, C-in-C of 
Pakistan’s Navy, visits China “ 

31. Pakistani Agricultural Delegation 

visits China — 

32. Friendship delegation led by Lt. Gen. 

M. A. Rehman, Governor of Punjab, 
visits China — 


233 
Oct 1967 

Dec 1967 

Jan/Feb 1968 

Aug 1968 

Sep/Oct 1968 

Nov 1968 

Dec 1968 
Jul 1969 


Sep/Oct 1969 
Mar 1970 

Apr 1970 
May 1970 

May 1970 

Sep 1970 
Sep 1970 

Sep/Oct 1970 
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33 President Yahya Khan’s visit to China — 

34. Chinese Communications Minister 

Yang Chieh visits Pakistan — 

35. Bhutto’s visit to China — 

36. President Bhutto’s visit to China — 

37. Chinese Minister for Foreign Trade 

Pai Hsiang-kuo visits Pakistan — 

38. Vice Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan- 

hua visits Pakistan — 

39. General Tikka Khan's visit to China — 

40. Begum Bhutto's visit to China — 

41. A nine-man Chinese team discusses 

the setting up of a fertilizer factory in 
NWFP with Chinese assistance — 

42. Aziz Ahmed, Minister of State for 

Foreign Affairs and Defence, visits 
China — 


Nov 1970 

Feb 1971 
Nov 1971 
Feb 1972 

Jun 1972 

Aug/Scp 1972 
Jan 1973 
Feb 1973 


Jun 1973 


Aug/Sep 1973 
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Agreements Between China And Pakistan 


1. Agreement about cotton and a contract 
regarding coal 

2. Contract to purchase and sell 3 lakhs 
long tons of Chinese coal 

3. Contract to purchase and sell 3 lakh 
long tons of Chinese coal 

4. Barter Agreement : Exchange of rice 
for cotton and jute 

5. Trade Agreement 

6. Boundary Agreement 

7. Air Agreement 

8. Telecommunications Agreement 

9. Barter Agreement : Exchange of cement 
for jute 

10. Agreement about news agencies 

11. Grant of a 60 million interest free loan 
to Pakistan 

12. Cultural Agreement 

13. Boundary Protocol 

14. Shipping Agreement 

15. Agreement to grant free visas to each 
other’s nationals 

16. Agreement for the establishment of a 
Heavy Engineering Complex in West 
Pakistan with Chinese technical and 
financial aid 

17. Trade Protocol : Pakistan to export 
cotton, jute, mica etc. and import 
machine tools, steel structures etc. 

18. Economic and Technical Co-operation 
Agreement 

19. Agreement for one lakh tons of rice 
from China 

20. Maritime Agreement 

21. Agreement for a joint shipping service 
signed at Rawalpindi 


14 Mar 1953 
19 Mar 1956 

10 May 1956 

8 Aug 1958 
5 Jan 1963 
2 Mar 1963 

29 Aug 1963 
16 Sep 1963 

30 Sep 1963 
23 Jul 1964 

18 Feb 1965 
26 Mar 1965 
26 Mar 1965 

11 Apr 1965 

May 1965 


23 Jun 1966 

4 Jul 1966 

30 Jul 1966 

2 Aug 1966 
4 Oct 1 966 

21 Oct 1966 
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22 Agreement for the supply of one lakh 
tons of wheat and 50 000 tons of nee 
by China 

23 Agreement for the supply of Chinese 
machinery and equipment worth 
$126 000 for a mechanical complex at 
Taxila 

24 Announcement about Chinese Airlines 
starting a weekly air service between 
Kunming and Dacca 

25 Agreement for training Pakistani dc 
sign engineers and technical personnel 
in China signed by W P I D C 

26 Agreement to facilitate trade between 
Gilgit and Sinkiang signed at Islama- 
bad 

27 Grant of an interest free loan worth 
$40 million by China 

28 Barter Agreement for exchanging 
goods worth $23 1 million both ways 
during 1968 

29 Agreement for the supply of building 
material and erection machinery to 
Pakistan 

30 Barter Agreement for the import of 
150 000 tons of cement for East Pakis- 
tan and export of raw cotton yarn and 
jute sacks 

31 Donation of $21,000 to flood victims 
of Hast Pakistan by the Chinese Red 
Cross 

32 Agreement to supply machinery worth 
$3 105 million to wPIDC for the 
mechanical complex at Taxila 

33 Economic and Technical Coperation 
Agreement, providing for a Chinese 
loan worth $200 million, signed during 
Yahya s \isit to China 

34 Trade Agreement providing for the 
exchange of goods during 1972 73 

35 Agreement for the construction of a 
200 KV double circuit Tarhela Wah 
transmission line to conre t Tarbela 
power station with the national gnd 


27 Jan 1967 

3 Mar 1967 
19 Apr 1967 
25 Aug 1967 

21 Oct 1967 
Dec 1967 

4 Apr 1968 
1 May 1968 

17 Jul 1968 
IRJul 1968 
Jul 1968 

1 4 Nov 1970 
23 Jun 1972 

22 May 1973 
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Pakistan' sTrade with China 
(In millions of US dollars) 


Year 

Imports from 
China 

Exports 

China 

1948 

20.8 

9.9 

1949 

28.7 

4 2 

1950 

18.5 

7.8 

1951 

17.0 

45.0 

1952 

2.2 

83.8 

1953 

3.3 

77.2 

1954 

1.6 

26.1 

1955 

02 

31.7 

1956 

0.5 

15.9 

1957 

7.8 

95 

1958 

103 

7.6 

1959 

42 

0.7 

1960 

4.0 

14 7 

1961 

3.6 

100 

1962 

4.2 

1 6 

1963 

5.9 

12.9 

1964 

16.3 

14.8 

1965 

18.5 

43.3 

1966 

28.3 

30.1 

1967 

29.3 

26 4 

1968 

26.4 

29 0 

1969 

27.6 

21 6 

1970 

27.8 

39.3 

1971 

36.5 

29 0 


Source : r or Eastern Economic Review, China Trade 
Report v. Quarterly Economic Review : China, North Korea, I lorn? 
Rons;’, UN Statistical Yearbook Supplemented by other vuirces. 
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